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THE country are now in possession of 
the measure of ministers respecting 
the Irish Church. It is one which 
presses upon the clergy with great 
severity, but in which, nevertheless, 
they must recognize, not the hand of 
an enemy, but of a friend. 

In order to judge of it aright, we 
must take into account the position of 
the government as well as the condi- 
tion of the Irish clergy. If the latter 
be deplorable, the former is perilous 
and insecure; and it could not be 
expected that, circumstanced us they 
are, his Majesty’s ministers would be 
able to carry uny measure which did 
not make large concessions to the party 
to whom the reform bill has given so 
much power, and by whom every thing 
relating to the interests of religion has 
always been so lightly regarded. 

We must, therefore, consider the 
measure not as in itself positively 
good, but as better than the state of 
things for which it proposes a remedy, 
The Whig government placed ecclesias- 
tical property under a species of popular 
sequestration. ‘The miscreants who 
had bound themselves under a curse 
to make war against it, had been com- 
pletely successful. It was not to be 
expected that the present House of 
Commons would sanction the interfe- 
rence of the military to enforce the 
collection of tithes; and nothing re- 
mained but either to abandon them to 
the violence of those by whom they 
were withheld, or encourage, by a 
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large premium, the landlords to under- 
take the responsibility of their pay- 
ment. This latter was the only course 
by which any provision could be made 
for the clergy, of whose sufferings, 
before we have concluded, we shall 
afford the reader some examples ; and 
we do think, that, as practical men, the 
ministers would not have been justified 
in declining to make the best terms 
they could for the Church, although 
these terms involve sacrifices which it 
would be very difficult to reconcile 
with theprinciples ofhumanity or justice. 
But, in truth, we had but a choice 
of evils. We must submit to be mulcted 
by our friends, if we would not be 
plundered by our enemies. 

But while we are the apologists of 
the government, as men acting for the 
best, and under the constraint of a 
kind of state necessity, we never can 
suppress our indignation against those 
by whom the cause of good govern- 
ment had been so grievously damaged, 
that even the best disposed minis- 
ters must now submit to take coun- 
sel from expediency at the expense 
of justice. We unhesitatingly declare, 
that the precedent of visiting the Irish 
clergy with a sacrifice of one-fourth of 
their incomes, merely because a deluded 
peasantry have thought fit to resist 
their just demands, is a fatal precedent. 
It is a bounty to all sorts of pillage 
and violence. It is establishing, in the 
case of the most helpless, a principle 
of spoliation which, by and by, may be 
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applied to the case of the most power- 
ful ; and those who at present re- 
joice as participators in what may be 
gained thereby, may find that the 
chalice of bitterness, which they have 
compelled the clergy to drain to the 
dregs, may yet be commended by even- 
handed justice to their own lips. 
There is one feature of the measure 
now in progress, upon which we must 
bestow unqualified commendation, and 
that is, the provision which bars the 
possibility of any litigation between the 
clergyman and his parishione rs. Notonly 
is it proposed that the numbers should 
be so reduced of those by whom pay- 
ments are to be made, and their quality 
so raised, as that the payments may be 
expected to be regular ; but even should 
any irregularity occur, the clergyman 
will have only to apply to the e -eclesiasti- 
cal commissioners, by whom hisdemand 
in full will be satisfied, and who are 
empowered to institute any legal pro- 
ceedings which may be necessary for 
its recovery from the landlord. All 
this is good. If possible, a necessity 
should never arise for any collision 
upon pecuniary matters between a 
pastor and his flock. Under the old 
system there was too much of this, 
and the misfortune was, that the most 
humane and the most yielding of the 
clergy were those who either sowed 
the seed or reaped the fruits of the 
most vexatious tithe resistance. In 
proportion to the ir recession from the 
“summum jus,” the extreme limits 
of their legal rights, was the disposi- 
tion to press upon them; and they 
were, in many instances, treated as 
extortioners, exactly in the degree that 
they were entitled to credit for their 
moderation. The people took the same 
advantage of their kindness, that the 
daughters of Lear are represented to 
have taken of the weakness of the 
fond and doating king ; and the clergy 
soon found themselves in the condition 
of persons dependent upon the for- 
bearance or the compassion of those 
who had only acquired their power 
of oppressing them by their own 
liberality and indulgence. Take 
whatever you can get, and kee 
grumbling,” was the maxim of a shrewd 
worldly man, who, by attending to it, 
rose from small beginnings to con- 
siderable rank and station. The tithe- 
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payers in Ireland have acted upon a 
similar principle, and made every con- 
cession to their rapacity the se ed, as it 
were, of some future grievance, until 
ecclesiastical property became the ob- 
ject of such a wide- spread and despe- 
rate conspiracy, that it may be — 
said, it could only be at the risk ¢ 
his life that a clergyman could Masud 
to accept of preferment in many parts 
of Ireland. 

No language of ours can afford an 
ade quate idea of the sufferings and pri- 
vations by which our clergy have been 
afflicted ; and, in order to avoid all 
suspic ion of exaggerating, what our 
utmost efforts must fail even faintly to 
describe, we subjoin the following 
letters, (being a few selected, almost at 
random,from a multitude that lie before 
us,) and the originals of which may be 
seen at the office of the Clerical So- 
ciety, in Grafton-street, by any gentle- 
man who may desire more particular 
satisfaction respecting their genuineness 
and authenticity :— 

Copy of a letter from the Rev. 
incumbent of : 








« My pear Sirn—My feelings will not 
allow me to give a particular statement 
of the privations and sufferings to which 
my family and I have been exposed since 
the conspiracy has been formed against 

; but you can form a fair estimate of 
aon, when! I state, I have a standing 
family of thirteen individuals, subsisting 
for the most part on the produce of my 
glebe of twelve acres, cultivated princi- 
pally by my sons, As for money I can 
get none; and the government loan was 
by no means adequate to the liquidation 
of my debts, which accumulated in con- 
sequence of my being obliged to deal on 
credit. Since October last I have had 
but 52. in my house, and that borrowed ; 
all my resources are now exhausted; I 
have been unable to release my letters 
from the office; my servant has given me 
notice, and demands his wayes; I have no 
prospect of making a tillage to the supply 
of such a long family with the common 
necessaries of life for the ensuing season ; 
I am informed, and have reason to 
believe, that the Papist population of this 
country have resolved not to work for 
any Protestant. Under these circum- 
stances, seeing nothing but destruction 
and desolation staring me and my family 
full in the face, I request you will have 
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the goodness to submit my case to my 
Lord Bishop, 
** Glebe-house, Feb, 9, 1835.” 





Copy of a letter from the Rev. . 
incumbent of 





“ Rev. Srr—In pursuance of the wish 
expressed in your letter of the 19th 
January, I take leave, through you, to 
submit, for the information of the general 
committee in Dublin, the following state- 
ment of the hardships and privations I 
have suffered since my appointment to 
this benefice. In doing so you must ex- 
cuse unavoidable prolixity. 

“ Shortly after I was appointed, I was 
given to understand, my granting more 
time than my predecessor had done, for 
the half-yearly payments of the tithe, 
would cause its being paid cheerfully and 
without trouble. I therefore immediately 
acceded ; but an organized system (plan- 
ning, I have good reason to believe, at the 
very moment,) broke out, which totally 
precluded even asking for it. Three 
meetings were held in different parts of 
the parish, called by public notices, at the 
head of which were the names of the 
parish and other priests; and at one of 
them the priest of this parish held me up 
to an excited mob collected from all quar- 
ters, as a person who probably would put 
him in jail for not paying his tithe, which 
he declared he would rather submit to 
than pay; and you will scarcely believe, 
at the very moment he had in his posses- 
sion my letter, written long previous to 
the slightest appearance of resistance to 
tithe, stating that, during my incumbency, 
I would not charge him any tithe. From 
his answer to that letter I extract as fol- 
lows :—‘I have again to thank you for 
your kind, generous, and. gentlemanlike 
conduct, and I beg to assure you of my 
sincere, and deep, and lasting gratitude 
for the same.’ 

«In consequence of those meetings, 
and violent speeches, I could not go out 
without being hooted and insulted walk- 
ing with my children (females). Close 
to my gate the most indecent and dis- 
gusting language was used towards them, 
and I dare not utter even a rebuke. 

« Returning on a Sunday, about three 
o'clock, from visiting a dying parishioner, 
I was waylaid by six persons, and the 
interposition of Providence alone saved 
my life; and on the same day I was met 
by three men, one of whom seized my 
bridle and kept me a prisoner for some 
time, wanting me to promise (same as an 
oath) that I would never seek tithe. For 
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about a year I gave. up going into the 
parish on Sundays or holidays; but about 
the end of that time I ventured to visit 
a sick parishioner on a Sunday, after 
divine service; on my way stones were 
thrown at me, by which both myself and 
horse were struck. I never rode out 
without being insulted in some manner, 
either by singing songs in derision or 
shouting after me. 

“Latterly, however, those insults have 
almost entirely ceased, owing, I believe, 
to their finding, on the breaking out of the 
cholera in the parish, that notwithstanding 
their ill treatment, I did not hesitate to 
discharge my duty. 

«« However, a short time back, a meeting 
was called, headed as folllows—* We, the 
quondam payers of tithe, &c.’ Violent 
speeches were made as usual, principally 
by the priests, and woe to him who would 
dare seek tithe. Finally, since my ap- 
pointment, with one solitary exception, I 
have not got, nor am likely to get one shil- 
ling from a Roman Catholic. 

“It is unpleasant and unnecessary to 
enter into particulars, and I shall only say, 
the loss in my private affairs is almost 
ruinous. 


“Pp 


tev. Geo. Dawson, 
Sec. Leighlin Committee,” 





Copy of a letter from the Rev. ; 
incumbent of ‘ 





** January 7th, 1835. 


« Dear Sir—I received your letter of 
the 14th, and hasten to answer it. In 
the years 1831, 32, 33, I received no 
tithes; and there was an arrear due to 
me for 1830, which I have not recovered. 
I was obliged to sell my little property 
for the subsistence of my family, and 
then borrow money at a very exorbitant 
interest ; so that when there was relief 
granted by the government, it was not 
equal to discharge the debt I had con- 
tracted to relieve my pressing distress, 
which indeed was very great. I had been 
for a long time confined to my house for 
want of the dress necessary for my situa- 
tion, and frequently when I knew there 
were letters for me in the post-office, I 
could not release them, in short, I was 
reduced to extreme distress. The people 
were, and are, respectful, obliging and 
kind, except in tithe payment, which 
they said was never to be paid again. 
For the year 1834 I have got a part of 
the tithe from Colonel Conolly, who is 
principal landlord of the parish, and I 
hope to get the remainder trom William 
Hume, Esq. In the mean time, I am 
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much distressed. God grant the present 
ministers may relieve us; we require it 
very much, 

“ To Rev. Thomas Fullerton.” 


Such are a few of the examples, of 


which a multitude might be referred to, 
illustrative of the pernicious mispolicy 
by which this country has been go- 
verned, and which, while they consti- 
tute the condemnation of the late 


ministry, by whom the persecution of 


the clergy was connived at, if not en- 


couraged, constitute the justification of 


the present, for a measure which, while 
it presses upon them to a severe extent, 
must, on the whole, if it be carried 
fairly into effect, materially better their 
aaiiion by affording them relief and 
protection. Tithes are now abolished ; 
and it may be truly said that their ex- 
tinction did not take place until they 
had become the cause rather of evil than 
of good to their reputed owners. They 
were the stimulant by which the priest 
and the demagogue were enabled to 
excite the passions of an ignorant and 
inflammable people, and therefore they 
might rather be considered as the fuel 
which surrounded the residences of 
our clergy, and which a spark might at 
any moment set on fire, than as the 
property which ministered to them the 
means of a quiet and decent sub- 
sistence. 

It is undoubtedly our opinion, that, 
if the tithe resistance had been met, in 
the first instance, as it ought to have 
been met, and as any similar resistance 
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to the payment of rents would un- 
questionably have been met, it would 
have been easily subdued, and the 
peasantry would not now have to refer 
to the frightful precedent of a success- 
ful opposition to the law. It is also 
our opinion, that the payment of the 
clergy by tithe, as it was strictly ac- 
cording to law, so it would have been, 
if properly regulated, most just, most 
natural, and most convenient. For the 
grounds of this opinion we refer our 
readers to our February number. But 
we are very well convinced, that, with 
the present House of Commons, the 
old system was not to be maintained ; 
and we believe that, in the measure 
now under discussion, the government 
have made the best terms they could 
for the clergy. The property in future 
will be essentially different from what 
it was before ; and, abstractedly con- 
sidered, the change is, to our appre- 
hension, a change for the worse ; but, 
inasmuch as it is not altogether confis- 
cated, or allocated to the maintenance 
of a corrupt and corrupting supersti- 
tion, the clergy may, perhaps, be 
thankful. 

In order that the reader may have 
before him a full view of the present 
condition of ehurch property in this 
country, we have subjoined a series of 
tables,* which have been constructed 
by the Clerical Society,and are founded 
upon returns the most authentic and 
ample. ‘These tables will be found to 
be very instructive. How little ground 


* TABLE FIRST. 


No.of | 
| Benefices | 
for which | 
returns | 
have been 
received. 
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| Total amount of 
Acres Composition, 


Penefices. 


Total No. of | 
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| | 
1,412} 1,077 |11,762,854]£459,924 138, O3d.! 1 
" | 


longing in 


i ~ [No. of | 
No. of | Acres 
cres be-, Amount of Com- |helong- Amount of 


position there. jing in | Composition 


feetoPro-| upon. feetoR| thereupon. 
testants. Catho- 
lies. 





1,047,807]£438,423 3s. 114d.] 715,047|£20,901 9s, 1d. 





TABLE FIRST CONTINUED. 


| No.of 








No. of 





Acres. | No. of | No. of | Total No, 

Total ¥a,| Liability |Amount of Com-' payers ted Amount. of Com. | payers | a 

of Tithe. | under. position there-; thus Sentiesh position there. | thus | ¢ithe — 

payers. | taken by upon. struck upon the upon. struck nh. 
— of. landlords off. ed. 

380,148 | 2,169,183 |£68,102 19s. na 100,869 | 1,111,513 |£99,728 17s. 113d.) 45,260 | 3,280,646 
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there was for the assertion, that the 
clergy of the Established Church were 
paid chiefly by the Roman Catholic 
population, will abundantly appear, 
when it is seen that the proportion of 
composition to which Protestant pro- 
perty was liable, exceeded nearly 
twenty times that which was payable 
out of lands of which the fee was in 
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Roman Catholic proprietors. Indeed 
this must be allowed to be a very 
moderate statement, when we add, that 
the returns required by the Clerical 
Society did not strictly confine the 
Roman Catholic property to the land 
held in fee, but were suffered to include 
all perpetuities, or land held under 
lease for ever. Now, if these were 


TABLE FIRST CONTINUED. 


| Total No. | - 
Total amount of | of payers | N®- of soe 
Composition there. | ascertained} UN@scertame 


upon. tobestruck| Where the lia 
P off. bility rests. 








£106,831 17s. Od. | 146,129 8,482,208 


No. of press 
whose liabili- 
ty conse. 





Amount of Com. Average per 











— there. quently re- Acre is, 
_—— mains doubt- d 
ful. . 
— y 49083 
4 ivvvoo 
£352,492 16s. 04d. | 234,019 


TABLE SECOND. 





No. of Benefices whose income | No. of Benefices whose pay. No. of Benefices whose pay 


has been always paid, and is 


ment has ceased, owing to | 


ment has ceased, owing to the 


likely to continue so from the the direct interference of the lad ee a 
undertakings of the landlords late Government, Lord Al- ae ace Local 
and liability devolving, &c. thorp’s speech. a 
canes Reece = 
| 
ene; Acres, | Composition. — Acres. | Composition. — Acres. | Composition. 





321 }4,389,636) £128,922 19s.83d} 58 | 642,001 |£25,543 19s. md. | 524 [5,539,931] £230,239 1s. 3d. 


TABLE THIRD. 





No. of Benefices averaging 4d. per acre 
and under. 


Benefices. Acres. £ 


8. 4d, 
105 2,435,179 25,988 9 7 


No. of Benefices exceeding 44., and not 
exceeding 6d. per acre, 





Benefices. Acres. ££ ad 


95 1,739,875 35,490 6 4) 


TABLE THIRD CONTINUED. 





No. of Benefices exceeding 6d., and not 
exceeding 1s, per acre. 


Benefices, Acres. £ 8. d. 


337 3,987,844 149,325 6 53 





No. of Benefices exceeding 1s., and not 
exceeding 1s. 6d. per acre. 


Benefices. Acres, £ 8s. d. 


201 1,622,395 97,374 8 11g 


TABLE THIRD CONTINUED. 





No. of Benefices exceeding 1s. 6d., and 
not exceeding 2s, per acre, 





Benefices. Acres. £ «s d, 


98 566,649 48,329 16 23d. 














No. of Benefices exceeding 2s., and not 
exceeding 2s, 6d. per acre. 





Acres, £ s. 4, 
127,783 14,121 3 


Benefices. 
37 
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excluded, as they ought to have been, 
the proportion in favour of the Pro- 
testant proprietary would be nearly as 
thirty to one. We are led to mention 
this, because, when Sir Henry Hardinge, 
in the House of Commons, made the 
statement which appears in the tables 
of the Clerical Society, it was objected 
to by Mr. O’Connell, as not being au- 
thentic. Would that that learned gen- 
tleman had moved for a committee 
to enquire into the fact. Had he 
done so, and had such a committee 
been granted, it would have been 
found that any error into which Sir 
Henry had been led, rather strength- 
ened than weakened his argument. 
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It has been often said by O’Connell 
and his party, “ It is very true that the 
fee-simple ee in the hands of 
Protestants is vastly greater than that 
in the hands of Roman Catholics, but 
then the mortgages of that property 
must be taken into account, and many 
of these are in the possession of Ro- 
man Catholics.” Whether this state- 
ment be true or false, it can have no 
bearing upon the subject before us ; 
for tithe is a burden upon land antece- 
dent to any mortgage. Whatever pro- 
perty of this description has been ac- 
quired by Roman Catholics, has been 
so acquired with an express reservation 
in favour of tithes. The tithes, in fact, 





TABLE THIRD CONTINUED. 





No. of Benefices exceeding 2s. 6d. and 
not exceeding 33. per acre» 


Benefices. | Acres. | Composition. 


15 57,875 |£7,917 7s. ei. 15 


No. of Benefices exceeding 3s. per 


Benefices. 





The results of ta. 
bles two and three 
do not refer to tables 
one and four, being 
of an earlier date 
than the two last 
33,9683 |£6,169 2s. 43d.) mentioned, 


acre, 


Acres. | Composition. 
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No. of Be No. of Be.| No. of Be.| No. of Be-| No. of Be-| No, of Be.| No. of Be-| No.of Be-|Ne.of Be- 
, “| nefices ex-| nefices ex-| nefices ex-| nefices ex-| nefices ex-| nefices ex-| nefices ex-|nefices ex- 











nefices ‘ : 7 ; . ; . : 
: ceeding ceeding ceeding ceedin, ceeding | ceeding ceeding jceedin 
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per an. ceeding j|ceeding |ceeding |ceeding |ceeding |ceeding j|ceeding |ceeding 
um, 1004. per | 150/. per | 2007. per | 250/, per | 300/. per |350/- per | 400/. per |450/. per 
. } annum. jannum, jannum, jannum, |annum, jannum. jannum. j{annum, 
39 68 | 86 | be | 94 | 103 8&3 | 57 63 














TABLE FOURTH CONTINUED. 


No. of Be. 

nefices ex- | No of Be. 
ceeding nefices not 
450/. and not) exceeding 


No. of Be. 
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exceeding 
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500/. per anhum, annum, | annum, 
annum. 

70 82 68 44 








No. of Be. | No. of Be. | No. of Be. | No. of Be. | No, of Be. 
nefices not 
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nefices not | nefices not | nefices not | nefices not 

















exceeding | exceeding | exceeding | exceeding 

9001. per 1,000/. per | 1,102 per | 1,200/. per 

annuin annum. annum, annum, 
38 2 | a 12 
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were never mortgaged ; or, rather, in- 
deed, they may be considered as a 
mortgage prior to all other mortgages. 
We cannot, therefore, take the mort- 
gages into account as any set-off against 
that immense preponderance of Pro- 
testant property upon which tithe is 
levied, and which proves so clearly the 
falsehood of the allegation, that the 
Protestant clergy are supported by 
the Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland. 

Under the tithe composition act, 
903 benefices compounded. The num- 
ber of acres which they contain are 
10,571,563. The whole amount of the 
composition is £334,706. Of these 
9,226,1974 acres belong to Protestant 
proprietors in fee-simple and perpe- 
tuity. Those belonging to Roman 
Catholics in fee-simple and perpetuity, 
amount only to 645,371 acres, being in 
the proportion of 15 to 1, while the 
proportion of composition in money 
exceeds by a fraction 19 to 1, in favour 
of the Protestant landlords. Now, this 
proportion would have been raised to 
something about 30 to 1, had the 
returns been limited, as they should 
have been, to fee-simple property alone. 
The weight of grievances which this 
involves may be understood, when it is 
stated that the average amount of tithe 
did not much exceed 914. per acre! 

But the most instructive conclusion, 
and that which demonstrates that the 
government have been all along pro- 
ceeding in this affair in the wrong 
direction, is derived from the fact, that 
the resitsance to tithe increased almost 
in proportion as the numbers of those 
who were liable to it dimipished. It 
will be seen, by the subjoined returns, 
that tithe payers were struck off to the 
number of 146,129; and if these resisted 
the payment of tithe because it really 
pressed upon them, and they felt it to 
be a grievance, the opposition ought 
to have declined in proportion as relief 
was afforded. But did it decline ? Did 
these men return to their peaceful avo- 
cations, immediately upon the interpo- 
sition of the legislature in their favour? 
No such thing. The concession only 
inflamed them into more extravagant 
demands, and operated precisely like 
oil upon a raging conflagration.— 
Whereas, had their turbulence been 
early repressed, and had they been 
taught, bya little wholesome severity, to 
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respect the laws, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that tithes might be levied 
with the same facility as property of 
any other kind. A different course 
was pursued ;—with what effect, it is 
reserved for another generation to wit- 
ness ; but, we think we may venture to 
add, that if the shock which has been 
thus given to vested rights, be confined 
altogether to the possessions of the 
church, there is no value in the records 
of history, or truth in the conclusions 
of experience. 

And the distinction here adverted 
to is one which cannot be too constantly 
held in view by the statesman. Mr. 
Alison has forcibly illustrated: it in 
many parts of his admirable work on 
the French Revolution ; to the two first 
volumes of which we took occasion to 
call the attention of our readers in 
some of the early numbers of this 
journal, and to the two succeeding vo- 
lumes of which we hope, on some fu- 
ture occasion, to do something more 
than merely allude. Where discontent 
arises from the pressure of real griev- 
ance, the only safe course is redress ; 
but no redress will appease discontent 
which has been only provoked by de- 
mocratic ambition. In this latter case 
“it grows by what it feeds on;” and 
nothing can be more certain than that 
this latter was the case of the in- 
surgent tithe debtors in Ireland. Pre- 
cisely in proportion as the legislature 
had recourse to expedients for the pur- 
pose of pacifying them, they became 
turbulent and refractory. First, the 
demand was resisted in one shape, next 
in another, and the most studious anx- 
iety to levy the amount, in the mode 
least calculated to excite hostility or 
discontent, was only met by an increased 
sternness of determination to resist it 
even to the shedding of blood. Does 
not this prove the origin and the na- 
ture of the hostility which the clergy 
have experienced in the collection of 
tithes, and evince—what we have all 
along maintained—the absolute neces- 
sity of a vigour in the assertion of the 
law, somewhat proportioned to the re- 
sistance which was exhibited towards 
it? Had this been done, the popular 
ferment would have subsided as ra- 
pidly as it has been increased and ex- 
tended by injudicious indulgence. 

The great extent’to which the late 
government were either directly or in- 
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directly chargeable with increasing the 
sufferings of the clergy, may be seen, 
to a certain degree, in the second of 
the tables. It has been ascertained 
that in 53 benefices tithe payments 
altogether ceased immediately upon 
Lord Althorp’s most unhappy declara- 
tion, that tithes were extinguished. To 
these must be added 503 benefices, in 
which, from local agitation—which was 
certainly not discountenanced by our 
late rulers, the clergy found it totally 
impossible to collect their dues.— 
The whole amount of composition 
thus withheld was not less than 
£255,783 1s. 04d, 

It is all very well to talk of how be- 
coming forziveness of injuries is on 
the part of the clergy, aud that they 
should take patiently the spoiling of 
their goods. We do believe that, ge- 
nerally speaking, they have met the 
grievous hostility to which they have 
been exposed, with a meekness that has 
been almost unexampled. We do be- 
lieve that the virtues which they have 
exhibited under this great trial, are as 
striking as the sufferings which they 
have endured. We do believe, nay, 
we know, that in many instances they 
complied literally with the directions 
of their Divine Master, by praying for 
their enemies, and by doing good to 
those who despitefully used them and 
persecuted them. But let those who 
are fond of giving such counsel, make 
the case their own. Let the landed 
gentry imagine a case in which they 
themselves are a proscribed and be- 
leaguered body, deprived of their rents 
by an insurgent peasantry, and left to 
shift as they may for a precarious sub- 
sistence ; with children, at that precise 
period of life when it is most important 
for their future welfare that they should 
be enabled to set them forth advanta- 
geously in the world; having effected 
policies of insurance, of which, if the 
premiums are not punctually paid, they 
must forego all the advantages ; if our 
gentry can form a lively idea of this, 
they may then have gome faint notion 
of the actual condition of the Irish 
clergy. And we do think, that if they 
can but feel for others only half as 
much as those others would feel for 
them, they could not confine them- 
selves altogether to preaching patience 
on such an occasion to the sufferers, 
but would also do what in them lay to 
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stay the hand of violence, and to pu- 
nish oppression and wrong. Have our 
gentry thus acted? Have they made 
common cause with the afflicted minis- 
ters of the word of God? We judge 
them not ;—but we call upon them to 
judge themselves. In some instances 
we know that they have exhibited 
a most commendable sympathy, and 
evinced by more than words their com- 
miseration for the forlorn condition of 
the clergy. But in many we fear it 
must be said, that they have taken ad- 
vantage of their distresses for their 
own ends. Such men, we know, will 
be ready to exclaim, “ Thou canst not 
say "twas I that did it!” No, we can- 
not. It was all done to their hands. 
But, “they saw the thief, and they 
consented unto him,” and they can 
scarcely be exonerated from a share in 
the guilt, when they do not disdain to 
be participators in the spoil. But at 
all events, let them not superadd to their 
other offences the disgusting hypocrisy 
of preaching patience to the plutidered 
clergy. 

We have as yet only alluded to the 
losses which the clergy have sustained 
from the actual withholdingtjof their 
incomes by those whose hostility has 
been ascertained. But that is only a 
small part of what ‘they have had to 
endure. In a great part of the 
country it was impossible for them to 
ascertain who were lable, or who were 
not, according to the new arrange- 
meuts ; and information was positively 
refused by those interested, and who 
alone were competent to give it, re- 
specting land to the extent of 7,645,225 
acres, being more than in the propor- 
tion of 7-l0ths of the entire; and 
charged with composition to the 
amount of £283,727, being the pro- 
portion of 3-4ths of the whole. The 
total amount of composition unreco- 
verable from the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing liability, and of which the clergy 
were, in consequence, deprived, was 
not less than £352,492 Iés. O4d. 

Thus a system of intimidation and 
violence has been suffered to grow up 
in the country, by which clerical pro- 
perty has beenalmost entirely destroyed; 
while at the same time a change has 
been -effected in the character of the 
government, which has made it idle to 
look for any sufficiently vigorous mea- 
sures to check the insurgents. The very 
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class of persons who required to be co- retarding the downfall of the church of 


erced have become possessed of in- 
creased means of coercing others; and 
the agrarian disturbers have obtained a 
share in the legislature which may in time 
enable them to make laws which shall be 
as consonant with their present proceed- 
ings, as these are dissonant with present 
laws. If the mountain cannot be brought 
to Mahomet, Mahomet may go to the 
mountain ; and we thus have the com- 
fort of being able to foresee a time when 
what is now illegal may then be accor- 
ding to law, simply because what may 
then be according to law is now illegal. 

But political crimes never fail, in the 
long run, to bring about their own 
punishment. The authors of agrarian 
disturbances in this country are at pre- 
sent little aware of the calamities which 
their proceedings have an almost inevi- 
table tendency to bring upon them- 
selves. There are those who look fa- 
vourably upon their outrages against 
the clergy, simply because these must 
almost ‘insure the destruction of that 
conservative class by whom a repeal of 
the cc rn laws has been most strenuously 
opposed ; which repeal once accom- 
plished, would utterly ruin the agricul- 
tural interest in Ireland. 

But that isa subject which we cannot 
pursue at present. “ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” The present 
government found the Irish clergy in 
the deplorable condition that has been 
described. It was incumbent upon them 
to attempt something for their relief ; 
and we repeat it, they could not, as 
practical men, accomplish more than 
they have attempted. It is yet to be 
seen how much less they will be per- 
mitted to accomplish by our reformed 
parliament. 

It is proposed, that the small portion 
of the Million Loan which remained 
unclaimed, shall be granted to the 
sufferers, as some small compensation 
for the losses that have been incurred, 
and the arrears that are due, but which 
can never be recovered. We know not 
how far a sense of justice may prevail 
in causing the honourable house to lend 
a favourable ear to the proposal ; but, 
even if it should be listened to, no very 
great apprehension need to be enter- 
tained that it will do more than relieve 
to a very small extent present distress, 
but cannot have the remotest effect in 


Ireland. : 

As an independent profession that 
church may now be said to be almost de- 
stroyed. That it will continue for some 
time to be recruited by active and zeal- 
ous men, who, as far as their influence 
extends, may defend it by‘their abilities, 
extend it by their example, and adorn 
it by their lives, is most true ; but they 
can never enable it to perform those 
important functions whichhaverendered 
it deserving of being the handmaid of 
the state as a religious establishment. 
It may take an important place among 
the various sects who subsist upon the 
voluntary offerings of the people. It 
may even have the additional advantage 
of attracting, by its superior reasonable- 
ness and moderation, many estimable 
persons, whose wealth and whose rank 
might confer upon it various worldly ad- 
vantages. But the certainty of a secure 
and honourable provision being once 
withdrawn, or, is foundations being 
once successfully assailed, there can be 
no certainty of that regular supply of 
well qualified ecclesiastics, by whom 
alone the sacred offices of religion may 
be well and wisely administered. 

By what the government propose to 
do, a breathing time is yetafforded to the 
clergy. Though cast down, they are 
not yet destroyed; though heavil 
mulcted, they are not left altogether 
destitute. Although it may be literally 
said of them that “ without are tumults 
and within are fears,” yet it is not alto- 
gether out of the nature of things that 
justice may still be done them. To 
our minds, their cause is so identified 
with the cause of peace and order, and 
their existence in that precise position 
in the country which they are appointed 
constitutionally to fill, so essential to 
the best and highest interests of the 
peuple, that we do not forego the hope 
that good sense will ultimately so far 
predominate over faction in our legisla- 
ture, as that the rash hand of the inno- 
vator may be stayed, and the blind rage 
of the bigot arrested, 

While we write the debate upon Lord 
John Russell’s motion for the appropri- 
ation of the surplus amount of Irish 
church property by the state, and its 
assignment to other than ecclesiastical 
uses, is. proceedifig in the House of 
Commons, and the report of the first 
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night’s discussion has arrived. It is cu- 
rious that Lord John’s first propositionis, 
that parliament ought to seize upon this 
property, in order éo avoid an infraction 
of the articles of the legislative union !— 
property, the security of which has been 
so solemnly guaranteed by those articles, 
that it may safely be maintained, that if 
they were in that one instance violated, 
the union could not be considered as le- 
gally binding. We do not require any 
better proof that the noble lord is the 
mere mouthpiece of the violence and 
the prejudices of a party, and that the 
majority by whom he expects to be sup- 
ported in his sacrilegious proceeding, 
has rendered him as indifferent to de- 
cency and consistency as a large pro- 
portion of his followers are to truth and 
justice. The speech of Sir James Gra- 
ham is very powerful ; and, coming 
from one who has been all his life a 
consistent Whig, and who supported 
the reform bill throughout all its stages, 
must have made a deep impression upon 
his hearers. The conclusion was alto- 
gether worthy of him, and in the old 
House of Commons would have been 
quite irresistible. 

«« What,” he asked, “‘ were those ge- 
nuine Whig principles? He was speaking 
in the presence of a noble member of the 
illustrious house of Russell, famed for its 
support, not less of the principles of civil 
freedom than of the principles of the Pro- 
testant religion. Whig principles, as he un- 
derstood them, consisted in the bold asser- 
tion of the utmost freedom of thought and 
action, in matters of politics and religion, 
that were consistent with the law and the 
constitution of the country. No death’s- 
head, no cross-bone denunciations against 
those who ventured to exercise according to 
their consciences their civil franchises; no 
prayer of mercy limited to them in heaven, 
but not to be extended to them on this side 
of the grave! Genuine Whig principles, 
if he mistook them not, consisted not less in 
the love of civil liberty than in the jealousy 
of the Catholic religion as an engine of 
political power, when it arrogated to itself 
a right to ascendancy, and claimed to put 
other religions under its feet; and, above 
all, he considered genuine Whig princi- 
ples to consist in a warm attachment to 
the Protestant religion as by law estab- 
lished. He had but one topic more, and 
he would conclude. He had endeavoured 
to state to the house some of his feelings 
upon this question: he had told them, 
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and he now repeated with the utmost sin- 
cerity, that he had a religious feeling upon 
it. He thought that the property which 
had been set apart by our ancestors to 
maintain and propagate the Protestant 
religion, was sacred, and ought to be ap- 
plied to sacred uses. More than that, he 
said that those who ministered at the altar 
should live by the altar. That principle 
is as high as heaven, and you cannot reach 
it ; it is as strong as the Almighty, and 
you cannot overturn it; it is as fast as the 
Eternal, and you cannot unfix it: it is 
binding on you as a legislature of Christian 
men, and acting on Christian considera- 
tions; and, as far as he was concerned, 
there was no consideration on earth that 
would lead him to compromise or de- 
stroy it.” 


This is noble eloquence, upon which 
the future historian will pronounce a 
passing eulogy; while it is much to be 
feared he will have to record that the 
voice of the multitude, moved and se- 
duced by the malignant and envious 
scribes and high-priests of anarchy and 
sedition, prevailed. But we will not an- 
ticipate : no one can tell what a day 
may bring forth. 

The fact that the House of Com- 
mons are about, at present, to legislate 
upon an abstraction, will not, we trust, 
be forgotten. Lord John proposes that 
they should be guilty of an act of sacri- 
lege, which is yet to be contingent upon 
ali IMPROBABILITY. We hope that some 
one will be found to remind them of the 
great sacrifices that have been already 
exacted from the church of Ireland. 

Before the union the clergy were de- 
prived of the tithe of agistment. We 
hope some one may be found who will 
require an account of the benefits which, 
by the seizure of that portion of their 
property, were conferred upon the peo- 
ple at large. 

By Lord Stanley’s bill 15 per cent. 
was given to the landlords in every in- 
stance in which they undertook the pay- 
ment of the composition to the clergy ; 
and in addition to this heavy drawback, a 
tax varying from 5to 10 percent. was im- 
posed upon all benefices, whether under 
composition or not, by the act which, 
at the same time, confiscated the reve- 
nues of ten bishoprics, and allocated 
them to purposes which had always be- 
fore been provided for out of the public 
purse. We trust that some one will be 
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found to remind the house of these sa- 
crifices on the part of ecclesiastical 
persons, and that it is now still further 
proposed to tax them 25 per cent. ; 
and then ask whether it is not reason- 
able to wait, and see if there be in 
reality any om after these grievous 
imposts, (which amount, on the whole, 
to little less than 50 per cent.,) before 
they resolve upon establishing a prin- 
ciple which would lay the axe to the root 
of the established religion. 

We trust it will also be modestly 
suggested, that the House of Commons 
ought not to do anything which would 
wantonly bring them into collision with 
the House of Lords. That, it might 
be urged, was one of the great evils 
which were apprehended from the 
reform bill. It was feared by many, 
that it would not work well, inasmuch 
as it established, to a certain degree, a 
relation of antipathy between the two 
great houses of assembly, which must 
render their concurrence, on many im- 
portant occasions, in a high degree 
doubtful, and thus occasion shocks 
and explosions by which the whole 
fabric of society must be endangered. 
Now, none are more interested, as far 
as their reputation is concerned, in the 
avoidance of all such abrupt collisions, 
than those by Whose exertions the 
reform bill was passed into a law; 
and, therefore, to provoke a difference 
of opinion with the Lords, upon an 
abstract question, from the decision of 
which, no matter how it be decided, 
no practical result is likely to follow, 
can only argue a factious desire to 
displace the ministers, and to seize 
upon the emoluments of office, without 
any regard either to party professions, 
to personal honour, or to the public 
advantage. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
do not mean to say—we trust we 
will not be so far misunderstood as to 
be represented as saying, that any fear 
of acollision withthe Lords should deter 
the House of Commons from enter- 
taining and deciding upon any question 
in which the well-being of the country 
may be involved. It is on the con- 
trary, quite possible to conceive occa- 
sions on which such may be their 
bounden duty. All that we say is, 
that they should not go out of their way 
to seek such occasions; that the 
should not create a necessity for a dit. 
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ference of opinion, which, in the ordi« 
nary course of things, might never arise. 
That would be, indeed, to use the 
happy phrase of Talleyrand, to convert 
the commons house of parliament into 
a kind of crackskull common; it 
would be to introduce a principle of 
division into the body politic, by 
which, like the house divided against 
itself, it must eventually be brought 
to desolation. The avoidance of this 
is, we repeat it, much more incumbent, 
as far as their mere political sagacity 
is concerned, upon those who maintained 
that no such results were ever likely 
to spring from the reform bill, than 
upon those who maintained that they 
were but too naturally consequent 
upon the inordinate success of popular 
ambition. And, if such a collision 
should now be caused, upon a matter 
respecting which no practical question 
either does at present, or ever is likely 
to arise, it can only argue a wicked 
and wanton determination, on the part 
of a factiois majority, to promote, for 
their own party ends, a disunion in 
the legislature which may end in the 
overthrow of the constitution. 

The guilty parties, in this desperate 
game, may not see the subject in this 
point of view. They are so intent 
upon the golden spoils of office, that, 
in the struggle, all things else are 
disregarded. Not so, however, the 
people at large. They will, we trust, 
be able, on this occasion at least, to 
distinguish between patriotism and fac- 
tion; between an enlightened and 
virtuous desire to promote the well 
being of others, al a corrupt design 
to secure advantages for themselves ; 
between an unprincipled disposition to 
molest a government, and an honest 
determination to benefit a people. 
Should this be so; should our notions 
of the sagacity prove more just than 
their calculations upon the infatuation 
of the multitude, this wanton and gra- 
tuitous attack upon the property of 
the church, which would taint the 
legislature with the guilt of sacrilege, for 
a merely imaginary object, must fail of 
producing any other effect than that 
of subjecting the promoters of it to 
discomfiture, and covering them with 
humiliation. Their designs are now 
fairly avowed. The cloven foot is 
fully displayed. And if the nation 
should deliberately adopt their insane 
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and wicked proposal, it will be referred 
to, by the future historian, but as the 
precursor of a series of calamities, 
through which it will be his melan- 
choly duty to trace the decline and 
fall of the British empire ! 

What is our best hope in the pre- 
sent awful crisis? Upon what do we 
put our trust that the vessel of state 
will yet right itself? Seeing that we 
walk amidst combustible materials, 
and are continually meeting with in- 
toxicated madmen, whose amusement 
it is to brandish firebrands, upon what 
do we rely for protection against the 
dangers by which we are surrounded ? 
Mainly upon this, that England is the 
depository of a pure religion, which is 
destined yet to enlighten the nations ; 
and that the best hopes for humanity 
must be prostrated, if she should at 
present be overthrown. This it is, 
and this alone, which, in the present 
gloomy state of affairs, sustains us. 
We feel as if God would not abandon 
us, as long as we are faithful to him. 
We feel as if the destinies of the 
human race were involved in the pre- 
servation of the constitution of Eng- 
land. We look upon it as the seed- 
bed of moral and religious improve- 
ment; the ark, as it were, upon the 
troublous waters of the great mural 
and political deluge, which in these 
latter days has been suffered to flood 
the earth; and which contains the 
chosen remnant by whom light and 
life are to be transmitted to other 
climes and other generations. The 
church is the palladium of the British 
empire. In no other part of the world 
is to be found such a purified product 
of the Gospel. In it, and in it alone, 
the highest reach of philosophic 
thought may find a profitable exercise, 
and the lowliest piety appropriate and 
wholesome food. Never was there a 
form of national religion to which the 
sublime language of the psalmist was 
so strictly applicable, us to that pro- 
found, and comprehensive, and truly 
catholic system of doctrine and disci- 
pline, for which, under God, we are 
indebted to our venerable reformers. 
“If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
there. If I go down into hell, thou art 
there also. If I take the wings of the 
morning, and flee into the uttermost 
parts of the earth, even there shall thy 
band lead me, and thy right hand shail 
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hold me. If I say, peradventure the 
darkness shall cover me, then shall 
my night be turned into day.” Yes, it 
is our fixed belief that it is to her 
church England is indebted for the 
divine blessing ; and that her empire 
has been extended to every quarter of 
the globe, because she was possessed, 
in her establishment, of a vitalizing 
principle of godliness by which her 
dominion might be rendered a blessing 
to the world. With what deep cor- 
diality, then, did we respond to the 
concluding sentence of Sir James 
Graham’s speech, and with what painful 
anxiety must we regard the issue of 
a debate, which involves, in our firm 
belief, no less than the weal or the 
woe of the British empire! 

For, disguise it how they may, the 
considerations involved in Lord John 
Russell’s motion for appropriating the 
surplus of church property in Ireland 
to the uses of the state, are the follow- 
ing; that religion is a concern with 
which the state has nothing to do, 
leaving the peculiar mode “of each 
individual's belief to be settled between 
him and his God; and that, if the 
established church should have more 
wealth either in England or Ireland, 
than may seem to the House of Com- 
mons sufficient for present purposes, 
that surplus may be seized upon, and 
employed for the promotion of tem- 
poral objects, even though these tem- 
poral objects may involve the suste- 
nance and the establishment of a de- 
grading superstition. It is, in fact, a 
resolution by which the church is dis- 
established ; and which cannot be 
adopted without a renunciation of the 
— by which our Christian legis- 
ature has always felt itself bound to 
make an adequate provision for the 
religious wants of the people. It im- 
plies a distinct disavowal of the neces- 
sity of making truth an ingredient in 
the established mode of worship. It 
would seem to regard the religious 
appetite as a superfluous instinct, the 
extinction of which would be desirable, 
and its perversion indifferent, if not 
allowable, when such perversion might 
be conducive to some worldly end. 
Such are a few, and but a few, of 
the corollaries which flow directly 
from the sacrilegious proposal now 
under discussion, and which, if it 
should be deliberately adopted by the 
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nation, will constitute one of the most 
crying national offences that ever pro- 
voked divine vengeance. 

We extract the following from a 
pamphlet written more than ten years 
since, in reply to one of the numerous 
philippies of the late Dr. Doyle, and 
when the present assault, upon the pro- 
perty of the church could but little have 
been apprehended :— 


«In the first place, they are gratified 
that it has not been left to the choice of 
the community, whether they will have a 
religion or no; but that the state has 
done its part in providing what is con- 
sidered the best means for their religious 
instruction. In the second place, they 
have seen that, wherever the people have 
formed a religion for themselves, it has 
been more or less adulterated by either 
superstition or fanaticism, and an atten- 
tive observation of history has fully satis- 
tied them that such a religion is generally 
intolerant in proportion as it inclines 
towards either of these extremes. They 
therefore cannot, without a secret adora- 
tion of overruling providence, behold 
established amongst them by law, and in 
@ manner incorporated with the state, a 
system of religion of which it may be 
truly said to be the principal characteristic, 
that it teaches the truth inlove. And this 
devout satisfaction is felt not only because 
of its positive advantage as a standard of 
excellence, but because of the degree in 
which it regards those who are pleased to 
dissent from it with a benignant tolera- 
tion; for history fully warrauts them in 
believing, that the same degree of bene- 
volence would not be extended to all, if 
any of the contending sects or systems 
were in an evil hour, to obtain the ascen- 
dancy. In the third place, the clergy of 
such an establishment are required to be a 
regularly educated and learned body of 
men; men, too, cut off from all secular 
employments, and devoting themselves 
exclusively to the business of the import- 
ant vocation to which they are called. 
Now, such a body of clergy cannot be 
had without such a provision as may be, 
in some measure, an equivalent for the 
sacrifices that are thus exacted. If the 
property which lawyers or physicians 
realize in their respective protessions, 
were not secured by the same laws which 
secure all other property, although, no 
doubt, there are many who would be wil- 
ling to practise as pettyfoggers, or as 
quacks, there are few who would un- 
dertake the severe study, or the arduous 


labour necessary for the attainment of 
any considerable degree of real eminence. 
And divinity as a science, is not less ar- 
duous, and its cultivation is not less ne- 
cessary to the interests of the church, 
than either law or medicine to the in- 
terests of society. The provision, there- 
fore, for the maintenance of the clergy, 
should be such, both in its nature and 
amount, as to encourage a fair proportion 
of the talent of the country to enter into 
holy orders. It is easy to talk of the 
poverty of the first teachers of Christi- 
anity, who were divinely instructed and 
miraculously gifted, and whose business 
was both to furnish evidence and to ex- 
pound doctrine, to lay the foundation as 
well as to build the superstructure ; but 
we must not confound an ordinary with 
an extraordinary dispensation. In gene- 
ral, it cannot now be expected, that a 
man who is haunted by the distractions 
and anxieties attendant upon seeking for 
his daily bread, and who does not know 
whether the provision which he enjoys 
today may not be cut off tomorrow, 
should perseveringly and devotedly apply 
himself to theology as a science, or pro- 
duce anything worthy of that greatest of 
all subjects that can engage the human 
mind. It is very conceivable, indeed, that 
one who enlists as the champion of a party, 
or burns with the desire of founding a 
sect, may, upon very slender means, speak 
or publish much that might be popular; 
but they are they, ‘ opinionum commenta,’ 
alone in which such writers can afford to 
deal. Both their reputation and their 
subsistence depend upon speaking to the 
passions of their partizans; and the ‘nature 
judicia,’ those noble results of sublime 
contemplation, which alone can experimen- 
tally discover to us ‘ how charming is di- 
vine philosophy,’ must, almost of neces- 
sity, be neglected. I have never read the 
request of Hooker, when previously to 
undertaking his great work on ecclesiastical 
polity, he asked his patron for some little 
spot where he might see God's blessings 
spring from his mother earth, and eat his 
bread in peace and privacy, without feeling 
that in the church of England, and in her 
almost alone, are to be found those secure 
retreats where the scholar can enjoy the 
quiet and independence that may enable 
him to write for posterity. It was not 
as pensioners, on the precarious contribu- 
tions of individuals, that our Barrows, 
our Hookers, our Souths, our Tailors, 
our Paleys, our Stillingfleets, our Tillot- 
sons, our Burnets, and our Magees, pro- 
duced those noble works that are at once 
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monuments of the national genius and 
bulwarks of the national faith. The 
genuine church of England man, there- 
fore, feels, an enlightened, satisfaction, 
that the clergy have a legal right to a 
provision that securely raises them above 
indigence, and gives them a fair and suf- 
ficient encouragement to pursue those 
useful labours, by which they may best 
fulfil the ends of the vocation to which 
they are called, and spread the spirit of 
the establishment to which they belong, 
inculcating piety without fanatical zeal, 
and cultivating learning without a fac- 
tious or servile dependence.”* 


The peculiar felicity of our church, 
in its adaptation to our state of society, 
never was more beautifully described 
than in the following exquisite passage, 
which we extract from the preface to 
the Dublin edition of Burnet’s Lives, 
written by the late Alexander Knox, 
with whose great powers, as a pro- 
found and original thinker, and most 
engaging writer, we endeavoured, in a 
former number, to make our readers 
acquainted. 


« An established form of Christianity 
being thus obviously desirable, it is natu- 
ral to enquire by what properties it may 
be best fitted for its purposes. And can 
we hesitate to pronounce, that its charac- 
ter should be such as to satisfy unfettered 
reason, conciliate cultivated taste, cherish 
pure principle, and excite elevated feeling ? 
If these demands of advanced human na- 
ture are not met ina religious institution, 
it must eventually prove inadequate to 
the great leading object. It may be of 
some subordinate use in the general sys- 
tem of Providence; but it will, evidently, 
more or less, disappoint the claims which 
man, rising on the scale of intellect, is 
impelled, by his expansive views and 
growing capacities, to make upon that 
which must ever constitute the chief trea- 
sure of his mind and heart. The highest 
exigency, therefore, is then only adequately 
met, when Christianity is presented in a 


form commensurate to the whole mind of 


man; that is, to his taste and feelings, as 
well as to his understanding and consci- 
ence. If there be a want in any of these 
respects, an appetite of the inner man, 
which can no more forego its demand than 
hunger and thirst can allay their own 


* Observations on the Letter of « J. K. 
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cravings, will be left without its provision; 
and from this deficiency proportionate 
moral loss will arise, both to individuals 
and to society. With respect to indivi- 
duals, the loss will be such as not ordi- 
narily to be supplied by the most unfeigned 
religious sincerity. Perfectness of effect, 
upon character and conduct, must still 
greatly depend upon the nature of the 
religious system which is embraced, its 
mode of operation, and its sufficiency of 
means, Each faculty must be engaged 
and exercised, in order to its being either 
exalted or purified. If, therefore, the 
religion that is adopted does not provide 
for every power and capacity of man, the 
practical result must, in the nature of 
things, be proportionably defective. The 
faculty that has been left out by religion, 
must, in actual life, be either unnaturally 
repressed, or dangerously exercised; if 
the former, natural character is disfigured ; 
if the latter, conscience is.ever liable to 
be wounded, and peace of mind to be lost; 
an alternative which will be painful or 
revolting, in proportion as the mind is 
susceptible, and the capacity ample. As 
to society, also, it is evident, that where 
the ostensible religion is, in any material 
respect, uncongenial to enlightened intel- 
lect, to improved taste, to moral or to 
mental sensibility, religious influence may 
be expected to decline, in exact proportion 
as the public mind advances, 

« Detects or incongruities, not discern- 
ed in the mental twilight of society, will 
become both visible and repulsive amid the 
opening beams of intellectual day. Thus, 
the greater and the more general the im- 
provement, the weaker will be the influ- 
ence of religion, and the fewer and the 
less respectable its votaries. They who 
hold the highest place on the scale of hu- 
man nature, will stand lowest on the 
scale of religion; until, at length, the 
efficacy of religious principle may be ap- 
prehended to cease, when its influences 
are most indispensible. It is not neces- 
sary to illustrate these remarks, by ad- 
ducing instances, in which, in one respect 
or other, they are continually verified. 
Suffice it to ask, where on earth are all 
the requisites for engaging higher minds 
so substantially afforded, as in our sober, 
yet dignified, our strictly reformed, but 
not metamorphosed or mutilated estab- 
lishment? Elsewhere, if the public wor- 
ship of God purports to be reasonable, it 
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is not attractive; or if it aims at being 
attractive, it offends against reason, In 
the former instance it addresses the mere 
mind, without conciliating the imagination 
or bodily senses; in the latter instance it 
so confines itself to the imagination and 
bodily senses, as to neglect the rational 
mind. The attempered medium between 
both extremes, or rather the happy com- 
bination which unites both purposes, as 
far as it yet exists, exists in the English 
church alone. It exists there, not only 
because, in the crisis of the reformation, 
it was a leading object not to lose the 
substance of ancient excellence, the eleva- 
tion of ancient piety, and the dignity of 
ancient observances: but also, because 
the good sense of modern times has felt 
the justness of that early discrimination, 
and to the present moment has guarded 
the invaluable treasure with unremitting 
vigilance and unyielding firmness. We 
are deeply indebted to Divine Providence 
for our enfranchisement from the fetters 
of superstition, and the yoke of mental 
bondage: but we are excited to a still 
more cordial gratitude by the considera- 
tion that those employed to pluck up the 
tares were not permitted to root up also 
the wheat with them: and every subse- 
quent danger which from time to time 
has threatened to despoil the English 
church of one or other portion of her fair 
inheritance, may now be looked back upon 
with enlightened satisfaction and exalted 
pleasure. We enjoy the inestimable re- 
sult of those successive escapes ; and our 
enjoyment increases in proportion as in- 
stances of religious vacillation multiply 
around us. While increasing numbers ‘ go 
astray in the wilderness,’ our settled, un- 
altered, and radically primitive church, 
secures to us ‘a peaceable habitation and 
a quiet resting-place.’” 


It is gratifying to perceive that as 
the debate proceeds, nothing can be 
more manifest than the triumph which 
the Conservatives have in the argu- 
ment ; except, indeed, the daring indif- 
ferenee to all truth or to all propriety, 
which is exhibited by the Destructives, 
in the confidence of their anticipated 
majority. 

About twelve years since, Mr. Hume, 
in speaking to a motion somewhat simi- 
lar to the present, represented the pro- 
perty of the Irish church as amounting 
to three million two hundred thousand 
pounds. Lord Stanley, in a very able 
speech which he made in reply to that 
gentleman, ventured to conjecture that 
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it did not much exceed one million. 
Lord John Russell does not now pre- 
tend that it amounts to eight hundred 
thousand yeunds. While Dr. Lefroy 
and Mr. Gladstone clearly demonstrate 
that it does not at present, after incum- 
brances have been provided for, exceed 
half that sum. Let this be divided 
equally amongst 1450 benefices,and each 
rector will have exactly 270 pounds a 
year ; and let a district then be assigned 
him of twelve square miles, and we 
venture to promise that he will have 
no sinecure ; and yet, it is upon the 
supposed surplus of this all-too-scanty 
fund, that the present motion is founded. 

Mr. Gladstone made a most argu- 
mentative and eloquent speech, and 
one which in every way justifies his 
high reputation. He is now commenc- 
ing his political career, and we do not 
think he will ever have reason to look 
back with regret on the noble part 
which he is acting at present. He 
made, we think, the happiest distinction 
we have ever heard between church 
and private property. The one, he 
said, is sacred to persons ; the other is sa- 
cred ¢o uses. Neither may be invaded 
without either sacrilege or injustice. 

The speech of the Solicitor-General 
was also very powerful. He reminded 
Lord John that the motion which he 
now brought forward, was the very one 
which he eschewed last year, when he 
was in office, upon the express ground 
that the house had not sufficient infor- 
mation whereon to proceed. “ When 
that resolution was brought forward, 
what did the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues do? They issued a commis- 
sion for the purpose of enquiring into 
the state of the Irish church; and the 
noble Lord said, ‘ We will meet your 
resolution with a negative, for the pre- 
sent is not the time to bring it forward.’ 
And how did we stand now? The 
commission had issued. The report, 
though not presented, was nearly ready ; 
and yet the House of Commons was asked 
to vote for the same resolution.” 

But of all the speeches that were 
made, we think that of Mr. Littleton 
the most instructive,—as showing most 
clearly the danger of legislating against 
principle, upon the most specious mo- 
tives of expediency. He said that if 
Ireland had a parliament of her own, 
it is clear the present church establish- 
ment could not be maintained, so over- 
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whelming was the influence which the 
Roman Catholics possessed, in the re- 
turn of members to serve in parliament. 
But he forgot to state upon what 
conditions, upon what representations, 
upon what declarations they did obtain 
that influence. Was it not upon the 
most distinct understanding that they 
would never abuse the privileges which 
were thus conceded, for the purpose of 
injuring the church? If any one, in 
the early stage of the Catholic ques- 
tion, ventured to hint that the time 
might come when they would forget 
their pledges, the cry of bigotry was 
immediately raised against him, and he 
was represented by all the Whigs as a 
person much more unfitted for the of- 
fice of a legislator, by the narrowness 
and illiberality of his views, than were 
the Roman Catholics by the influence 
of their priests, or the nature of their 
religious principles. But what is the 
language of the Whigs ut present ? 
Why, that those apprehensions which 
were represented as the result of bi- 
gotry, are, in reality, so just, and those 
views which were described as so con- 
tracted, were in reality so extensive and 
so large, that, the Roman Catholics 
having been admitted to the possession 
of political power, it is tte most absurd 
thing in the world to attempt to main- 
tain an obnoxious establishment against 
them. All this is very instructive ; and 
if the course which is pursued by the 
opposition did not involve the destruc- 
tion of every thing worth contending 
for, it might be very useful. At present 
it is to be feared the instruction has 
come too late. We hope, however, that 
Mr. Littleton will yet be asked, whe- 
ther indeed he thought it unreasonable 
that men should be expected to observe 
their oaths,—that they should keep 
their voluntary engagements? It 
really would almost seein as if the oath 
of the RomanCatholic legislator was not 
only taken by one party with an ex- 
press purpose of being violated, but 
udministered by the other without any 
expectation that it would be observed. 
And the honest and sagacious men 
who anticipated this, were denounced 
as bigots, and those who now express 
their astonishment and indignation at 
it, are ridiculed as dolts! And this is 
Whig consistency! and this is Whig 
modesty! and this is Whig wisdom! 
Is not the reader reminded of the fuble 
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of the wolf and the stork? Great 
was the reward which was promised if 
we Protestants would only consent to 
take the bone out of the throat of po- 
pery. Well, we were induced to comply 
vith the request, and our reward is, haa 
we may now bless our stars if the first 
use which the monster makes of her jaws, 
after her extrication from such immi- 
nent danger, be not to bite our heads off! 

There was anotier part of the ho- 
norable gentleman’s speech, from which 
some instruction may be also derived, 
“ An act,” he observed, “ was passed in 
the reign of George the Fourth, which 
relieved, under certain regulations, the 
poorer classes ef Roman Catholics 
from the payment of tithes, yet, from 
that time to the present, the payment 
of tithe continued to be resisted. It 
might be said, that if a compulsory 
measure of tithe composition had pass- 
ed, this resistance would have dimi- 
nished, but the fact was, that the fiercest 
disputes occurred in those parishes where 
the composition was effected. The 
county cess was far more onerous and 
unequal, and, like tithe, it was levied 
from the poorer classes of the occupy- 
ing tenantry ; but a general resistance 
to that impost was never sanctioned 
by public opinion among the poorer 
classes in Ireland.” Now, what does 
the right honorable gentleman advert 
to this aspect of the case for the pur- 
pose of proving? Why, “that appro- 
priation was really at the bottom of all 
those disturbances which had so fre- 
quently occurred in Ireland!!!” Alas! 
alas! this is melancholy drivelling. 
“ Appropriation!” Why the poor peo- 
ple of this country do not know what 
the word means. ‘The real value of 
the statement, (for it is both true and 
valuable,) is, that tithes were never a 
cause, but only the pretext of grievance ; 
and that, accordingly, the clamour 
against them, instead of being met by 
concession, should have been met by 
coercion. By the latter course the 
government would have raked down 
the fire ; by the former they were only 
stirring it up, and adding fuel to it. 
This is one of those truths in political 
philosophy which the right honorable 
gentleman has yet to learn, and which, 
indeed, seems to surpass the compre- 
hension of no small majority of the 
honorable members. 


Sir Henry Hardinge replied with 
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great effect, to almost every part of 
Mr. Littleton’s speech, except the two 
points which we hone just disposed of. 
His statements of the revenue of the 
clergy, after making the necessary de- 
ductions, prove that the available funds 
cannot exceed £430,000 a year, and 
that out of this sum provision must be 
made for about 1400 rectors, and 600 
curates. “ He would state,” he said, 
“a case, for the purpose of showing 
the effect which the present act would 
have on a living in Ireland—say, of 
the value of £1000 per annum, In 
the first place, there would be to be 
deducted from that income 25 per cent. 
or one quarter, beingasum of £250. The 
loss by re-investment, taking it only at 
5 per cent., would amount to £37 10s. 
The curate’s salary, to be paid by the 
incumbent, might be calculated at £75, 
and the tax on the 600 remaining to 
the incumbent at 7} per cent., ‘would 
amount to £45, making, in. the whole, 
a sum of £409 10s. to be deducted 
from the income of £1000 a year. The 
incumbent would consequently only 
be in the enjoyment of £593, out of 
which he would be called on to pay 
the charges for glebe-houses, quit rents, 
&c. &c. In short, the bills passed, ard 
in progress, would deprive the paro- 
chial clergy of one third, if not one 
half, of their present incomes.” And 
yet it is from a body thus oppressed, 
and thus impoverished, that further 
sacrifices are demanded! Can any 
one fail to see in this that it is their 
very existence which gives offence; 
and that her enemies will never be sa- 
tisfied while one stone stands upon 
another in the church of Ireland ? 

We must put on record another 
statement from the speech of this right 
honourable gentleman, (which was, 
throughout, replete with useful infor- 
mation and solid argument,) and we 
only regret that he did not call it to 
his aid, when the Orange system was 
denounced by his opponents. “ He 
had called,” he said, “for returns of 
the population, and of the number of 
outrages in the four southern and four 
northern counties, and he had re- 
quested Sir William Gosset to ascer- 
tain the result. He found that in the 
four southern or Catholic counties, of 
Tipperary, Queen’s County, Kilkenny, 
and Limerick, the population was 
990,000, compared with the four 
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northern or Protestant counties, the po- 
pulation of which was 896,000, the num- 
ber of outrages in the year 1832, in the 
four southern counties, was 1795, and 
the number in the fournorthern counties 
was only 134! In the three years in 
the southern counties, the number of 
homicides was 219, in the four northern 
counties 36! The acts of firing at 
persons in the four southern counties 
were 177, in the four northern counties, 
30! In proportion to population in 
1832, there had been 9 outrages in the 
south to 1 in the north; in 1833, 7 
in the south to 1 in the north; and 
in 1834, 2 in the south to | in the 
north.” These are facts which cannot 
be stated without attracting great at- 
tention, and we most earnestly implore 
the government to enquire what it is 
that. causes this striking difference be- 
tween the north and the south of Ire- 
land. The one is Protestant, the other 
is Popish. The one is distinguished 
by‘ the loyal association of Orangemen, 
by whose existence, we maintain, even 
the Roman Catholics in the North are 
protected. The other is under the 
domination of Captain Rock, by whom 
Protestantism is held in abomination, 
and from whose violence even ~the 
Roman Catholics themselves are not 
secure. The captain hates Protest- 
antism, not so much as a sect, as a 
party, just as he is attached to popery, 
more as a party, than asa sect. His 
dislikesto the established church, there- 
fore, is, because of its utility as a rally- 
ing point of British feeling, and a bond 
of British connection ; and he finds 
abundant cause of congratulation in 
the fact, that his followers are the pro- 
fessors of a creed which offers no re- 
sistance to his anti-Anglican predilec- 
tions. But let the result of Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s enquiries be a commentary 
upon the different systems in operation 
in the north and the south. Let each, 
respectively, be judged by its fruits, 
and it is impossible that a British par- 
liament can entertain the monstrous 
proposition, that sedition ought to be 
rewarded as if it were a virtue, and 
loyalty punished as if it were a crime. 

Some of the strongest things that 
were said, in the course of the debate, 
in favour of Lord John Russell’s mo- 
tion, were founded upon the unprin- 
cipled concessions which were made in 
former legislative measures respecting 
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the church of Ireland. These cannot 
prejudice us, inasmuch as, from the 
first, we exclaimed against them, from 
a clear foresight of the consequences 
to which they must lead. But the 
authors and abettors of them, viz. 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, 
were pressed sore by the revolutionary 
party, by inferences drawn from former 
admissions, and tauntingly asked, how, 
having consented to the principle of 
spoliation, in the clause for the extinc- 
tion of livings, and to the practice of 
spoliation in the suppression of bishop- 
ries, they now seek to asperse these 
measures, by repudiating their legiti- 
mate offspring. They strain at a gnat, 
having swallowed a camel ! 

The distinction is a just one, be- 
tween ecclesiastical revenues, appro- 
priated to strictly ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, and the same revenues alienated 
to secular uses. Of this distinction, 
the noble lord and the right honoura- 
ble baronet are entitled to the full 
benefit ; and we rejoice to perceive 
that they avail themselves of it; and 
instead of agreeing to the proposition, 
that because they have gone so far, 
they should go a little farther, are re- 
solute in maintaining that they will go 
no farther, simply because they have 
gone so far. The tide of innova- 
tion, however, having been encouraged 
by them to flow, it now remains to be 
seen how far it may be successfully 
resisted. 

It was, decidedly, a great error to 
think of improving the Irish church by 
the abolition of ten of its bishoprics, 
and by saddling the revenues of the 
clergy with an extraordinary impost, 
for objects which had always, before, 
been provided for by the public, and 
which did not concern the clergy more 
than they concerned the nation at 
large. The army might as well have 
been taxed for the building of barracks, 
as the clergy for the building or the 
repairing of churches. Such was our 
opinion then, such is our opinion now. 
But while we hold that Lord Stanley 
on that occasion fell into a great error, 
we believe that it was no worse than 
an error, and do not hold that be com- 
mitted a great crime. 

Nor are we insensible to the difficul- 
ties in which Lord Stanley was placed, 
and which afford at least some colour of 
ustification for his conduct. He saw 
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that the parish cess, which was annually 
discussed at the vestries in Ireland, was 
a source of a great deal of bitterness 
and exasperation: and he thought 
that, if a substitute for that could be 
found, the peace that must ensue, from 
the discontinuance of these angry dis- 
cussions, could scarcely be too dearly 
purchased. Such a substitute, he con- 
ceived, he had discovered in the suppres- 
sion of the bishoprics, the funds of which 
he resolved to allocate to the providing 
for the public services of the Church ; 
and it is but fair to set over against that 
unfortunate, and we would almost say, 
unhallowed suppression, the advantages 
which certainly must ultimately arise 
from the due appropriation of the 
funds, thence accruing, to the purposes 
for which they have been reserved. 
But, not to mention that an offer was 
made to raise the same amount in a 
manner less objectionable, and by 
which the integrity of the Irish eccle- 
siastical system would still be pre- 
served, we conceive that great mischief 
has been done by the tacit admission 
which Lord Stanley’s measure implies, 
that dissenters ought not to be called 
upon to maintain a national worship. 
This was neither more nor less than 
the question which was actually at 
issue ; and Lord Stanley, by deciding 
it as he did, decided it against his own 
recorded convictions. 

It has been said, that, at all events, 
it was a bold and manly measure, and 
one that indicates an original and a 
courageous mind. We believe the 
mind of Lord Stanley to be bold, 
original, and courageous ; but, we do 
not think that these qualities can be 
fairly inferred from his bill for the sup- 
pression of the Irish bishoprics.. There 
was no great boldness in pressing upon 
the weak. There was no great courage 
required to attack the defenceless. 
Had Lord Stanley thrown down the 
gauntlet to the enemies of the church, 
and nobly taken his stand upon its 
rights and privileges, his conduct 
would, indeed, have been bold ; and, 
when we contemplate what manner of 
man he is, it is our belief that it would 
have been successful. He would have 
had truth and justice upon his side : 
and he was not himself aware of the 
extent to which he would be supported 
by the feeling of the country. 

The people of England love their 
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church. Its articles are agreeable to 
Scripture ; its liturgy is a reasonable 
service; and, if duly administered, we 
know nothing on earth more calculated 
to recommend itself to the reverence 
and to the affections of all sorts and 
conditions of men. If it has been un- 
popular, it is because it has been abused. 
We say not that, generally speaking, it 
is unpopular ; our belief is the con- 
trary. But wherever we have found it not 
held in high esteem, we could always 
trace the feeling of indifference or dislike 
which might be observable, to the care- 
lessness or the inefficiency of the pastor. 
This it is which has given some colour 
of plausibility to the representations of 
those reformers who reform only to de- 
stroy. Its defects are visible to all, and 
are generally seen through a magnily- 
ing-glass. Its excellencies can only be 
appreciated by the judicious, and will 
only be acknowledged by the candid 
and the pious, of whom, in truth, it may 
be said, that 


They must love it, ere to them 
It will seem worthy of their love. 


Let, however, its friends stand forward, 
not with idle and unmeaning professions 
of attachment, nor yet with weak and 
silly deprecations of ull attempts to in- 
terfere with the distribution of its reve- 
nues, as if any such interference amount- 
ed to a sacrilegious invasion of vested 
rights. Let them manifest a determina- 
tion to do nothing that may not improve 
its efficiency, and to leave nothing un- 
done by which its efficiency may be 
improved. Let this be done in a spirit 
of caution and of wisdom, and we ven- 
ture to predict that, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, the project will 
be received with gratitude, and the pro- 
moters of it hailed with acclamation. 
As far as the ministerial plan of 
English church reform has: yet been 
disclosed, it has met with unqualified 
approbation. We trust that, in all re- 
spects, its details will be found to be 
acceptable and satisfactory to the reli- 
gious and reflecting portion of the 
people. We do trust it will very soon 
be acknowledged that none but those 
who exhibit some respect for religion, 
should presume to make themselves 
very officious in measures for the im- 
provement of the church. How imper- 
tinent would it not be thought in reli- 
gious men to busy themselves in sug- 


gesting alterations in the regulations 
observed at Newmarket or at Crock- 
ford’s? Now, is it not altogether as pre- 
osterous to hear proposals made for 
improving the efficiency of the church 
of England by the papist, who believes 
it to be a damnable heresy, or the 
infidel, who is persuaded that it is a 
senseless fable? We say, therefore, 
and we think the people of England 
will say, by-and-by, let these men mind 
their own business. No true member of 
the establishment will attempt to med- 
dle with the church to which they be- 
long. If they feel such a mighty interest 
in our welfare, that will best be shown 
by a modest abstinence from all inter- 
ference with a system, of which they 
can neither respect the sacredness nor 
acknowledge the importance. 

All men now see that something must 
be done for extending, diffusing, and 
equalizing the benefits of the church 
establishment throughout the whole 
kingdom. This is the great work which 
his Majesty’s ministers have under- 
taken ; and in the accomplishment of 
it they can expect but little counte- 
nance or support from the faction who 
have ever hated the church, and whose 
reform zeal was only a convenient cloak 
for their hatred ; who would fain obtain 
admittance to its sick bed, under the 
pretence of prescribing for it, but in 
reality with a view to administer a dose 
which should render recovery impossi- 
ble. Such are not the counsellors from 
whom his Majesty’s ministers ought to 
seek for or to accept of aid: on the 
contrary, their maxim ought to be— 


Timeo DA Naos et dona ferentes, 


We do not say that if this faction really 
offered any good advice, it should not 
be taken, merely because it came from 
them ; but we say, that every proposi- 
tion which comes from them, having a 
friendly aspect, should be most narrowly 
examined before it is permitted to have 
any influence on the minds of those to 
whom the nation now looks up for a 
sound ecclesiastical reformation. 

Lord Stanley, we confess, has disap- 
pointed us. We did expect that he 
would have seen the necessity of 
giving all the assistance in his power 
to the only men by whom now the 
country can be safely governed, or his 
own predictions respecting the reform 
bill realized. The very instant he 
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perceived that that measure was be- 
coming unsafe, (and, surely, when it 
threatened to destroy the Irish branch 
of the established church, he should 
not have been blind to its danger,) he 
should have strengthened the hands of 
those who had clearly foreseen the 
changes which it involved, and by a 
cordial cooperation with whom its 
worst evils might yet be averted. 
Instead of that, what has he done? 
He has damaged the ministers, by un- 
necessarily declaring that he could put 
in them no confidence. By his con- 
duct in the case of the Marquis of 
Londonderry, he has damaged the 
monarchy; and he has lowered him- 
self by not resolutely confronting his 
old associates, when he saw them bent 
upon mischievous courses, and by con- 
tenting himself with opposing to their 
factious and unprincipled proceedings, 
nothing better than a species of whin- 
ing and adulatory expostulation. Ah! 
my lord, a different conduct would 
have well become you, and the time 
will yet arrive when you will see these 
matters as we do, and when you can 
find no place for repentance, though 
you may seek it diligently, and with 
tears, 

Lord Stanley was an unflinching 
reformer, but he was one of the few in 
whom the country confided as a re- 
former upon conservative principles. 
He naturally dreaded the reproach of 
inconsistency ; but, in his case, the 
charge of inconsistency could only 
properly apply, if, having gone as far 
as it was safe to go, he did not reso- 
lutely resist the further progress of 
rash and headlong innovation. He 
felt, we are also well aware, a sense of 
gratitude to Lord Grey ; and it would 
have been his pride to bring back that 
nobleman to power, under circum- 
stances which might enable him to tcel 
that he had thus made some return for 
former obligations. We have always 
thought that the noble lord overrated 
these obligations; and that, in point of 
fact, he was much more the obligor 
than the obligee, in the station which 
he cousented to hold under Lord 
Grey’s administration. But, be that 
as it may, Ae seemed to think other- 
wise; and suffered, we believe, his 
feelings towards that nobleman, to 
blind his judgment respecting the 
course which. he should pursue, in the 
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present most alarming state of the 
country. 

What was the ground of his decla- 
ration, that he had no confidence in the 
government of Sir Robert Peel? That 
that right honourable gentleman and 
his colleagues opposed the reform 
bill. Was there anything factious or 
dishonourable in their opposition—any- 
thing disreputable to them either as 
gentlemen or as statesmen? Surely 
the extensive changes involved in that 
great measure, were not a self-evident 
good; and they might have been 
opposed by honest and able poli- 
ticians, who yet, when they were un- 
able to prevent the measure from pas- 
sing into a law, were prepared as good 
subjects to yield to it implicit obe- 
dience. Sir Robert Peel’s course of 
action must be determined by the 
necessities arising from the new 
position in which he was placed. He 
could not, even if he would, contravene 
the spirit of the reform enactment ; and 
the only confidence he required was, a 
confidence in the sincerity of his decla- 
ration, that he would make no attempt 
to defeat the provisions of that measure, 
and that he recognized it as a great 
charter of the people. Such was the 
utmost extent of the confidence which 
would have been necessary to justify 
Lord Stanley’s adhesion to the present 
ministers ; but that has been denied; 
and ministers have been prejudiced by 
the public refusal of it, on the part of 
that distinguished nobleman, who yet 
professes his intention to give them “a 
fair trial.” 

What we have here written, the 
reader may well believe us, has been 


written more “in sorrow than in 
anger.” For Lord Stanley, heteroclite 


as his course has been, we cannot help 
feeling deep respect and admiration. 
He possesses great powers as a parlia- 
mentary speaker; and, despite the 
liberalism of his views upon the educa- 
tion question, he is, we fervently be- 
lieve, a truly religious man. That he 
has long and anxiously deliberated on 
the course which he should now pursue, 
we cannot doubt ; and that he has en- 
deavoured to shape that course in strict 
accordance with the principles of rec- 
titude, and without reference either to 
party or personal considerations, we are 
disposed to admit in the most unequi- 
vocal manner. We are not, however, 
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equally certain that he has been able 
so completely to disabuse himself of 
all partiality in favour of his former 
associates, as to be as completely sepa- 
rated from them in feeling as he is in 
principle ; and therefore it is that we 
fear his leanings as a partizan neutral- 
ize, if they do not defeat, his convictions 
as a christian statesman. 

If there be two individuals in the 
community who, more than any others, 
are responsible for the issues of the 
reform bill—be these issues for good 
or fur evil—they are Sir James Gra- 
ham and Lord Stanley. For, without 
them, it never could have been carried. 
They were the sponsors for it, in the 
eyes of all its honest and intelligent 
supporters. We therefore say, that if 
the movement to which they gave so 
great an impulse, be now proceeding 
with a velocity so accelerated, that it 
threatens destruction to the most valu- 
able and venerable of the institutions 
of the country, never were individuals 
placed under a more imperious obliga- 
tion, not only by honor and conscience, 
but by all just views of political con- 
sistency, to come forward and do all 
that in them lies to avert the impending 
calamity, than those right honorable 
gentlemen, without whose countenance 
the calamity never would have im- 
pended. We trust they will yet do 
their duty. Sir James has nobly spoken 
out. He has given utterance to senti- 
ments which are every day finding their 
way to the hearts of Englishmen, and 
are beginning to excite a feeling 
throughout the country by which the 
monarchy may yet be preserved. Had 
the noble lord but responded with 
equal ardour and equal power, we have 
little hesitation in affirming, that Nelson 
on the poop of a man-of-war, in the 
hour of battle, never obtained a more 
unlimited mastery over the hearts of 
oak whom he commanded, than would 
Lord Stanley over the minds and the 
feelings of the religious people of 
England. 

But we must return to the debate. 
Spring Rice referred to the act of the 
28th of Henry the Eighth, for the pur- 
pose of showing that an obligation lay 
upon the Irish clergy to promote the 
education of the people ; and from this 
he inferred, that parliament was justi- 
fied in seizing upon church revenues 
for the promotion of a similar object. 


Taking the charge against the clergy 
in its utmost extent to be true, parlia- 
ment would not be justified in doing 
more than taking care that the law 
should not be any longer evaded, and 
compelling ecclesiastical persons to 
perform the conditions on which they 
obtained their preferments. But to 
argue that, because these conditions 
have been in some instances neglected, 
parliament should assume a power of 
seizing upon, and appropriating to pur- 
poses not ecclesiastical, the revenues 
of those by whom they had been duly 
observed, argues a departure from the 
rules of legitimate reasoning, and the 
principles of common honesty, which 
would, indeed, be unaccountable, if we 
did not know the degree in which 
party spirit blinds even amiable and 
honorable men, (and the member for 
the town of Cambridge is both amia- 
ble and honorabie,) to the enormity of 
a mode of dealing with the property of 
others, which would, if proposed under 
different circumstances, excite their 
horror and indignation. 

It is unnecessary to inform our read- 
ers that the act to which the right ho- 
norable gentleman alluded, is an act 
which was passed for the purpose of 
promoting amongst the native Irish a 
knowledge of the English language ; 
that the necessity for a literal compli- 
ance with that act has been, to a great 
degree, superseded, by the degree to 
which the English language has already 
been extended amongst the people ;— 
and that if a compliance with it in 
spirit, be all that is contended for, it 
will be found, that in almost every par- 
ticular instance, the possessor of a bene- 
fice is to no small amount a contributor 
to the moral and religious education 
of the people. But the subject was 
put in so just a view by Sir Robert 
Peel, that we must extract one or two 
of his observations. Having shown, 
by a reference to the report of the 
education commissioners, and the bill 
in the preparation of which Mr. Rice 
had no small concern, and which passed 
through parliament last year, that the 
construction which he now put upon 
the words of the statute of Henry, 
was never before put upon it by him- 
self or others, he thus proceeds : 

“ Now, I assert, as boldly as the right 


honourable gentleman asserted the con- 
trary, that the object of the act of Heury 
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the Eighth was, with regard to education, 
to recognise and confirm the principle of 
an established church ; and that the in- 
ference he has drawn from it, as giving 
any right to appropriate the surplus, is 
directly at variance with the fact. The 
object of that act went to confirm the pro- 
gress of the Protestant religion, by sub- 
jecting the schools to the superintendence 
of a Protestant clergyman. The act ex- 
pressly recites, that a knowledge of divine 
truths was essential to education. It 
passed, after the annihilation, by law at 
least, of the power of the Pope in Ire- 
land, and required an oath to be adminis- 
tered to every clergyman to teach or cause 
to be taught a school; thereby recog- 
nising and ratifying in the strongest man- 
ner the principle of an establishment, by 
placing education under the charge of the 
established clergy. True it is, the act re- 
quires 40s. a-year to be contributed by the 
clergyman towards the school ; but this 
was only in case they did not themselves 
keep it. But is there the slightest analogy 
between compelling the clergy to observe 
the obligations of the statute and the prin- 
ciple laid down by the right honourable 
gentleman, to seize upon some part of the 
revenue of the church, in order to apply it 
to the purposes of education ?” 


Nothing can be more forcible or more 
conclusive than this. In the days of 
Henry, the distinction between the pro- 
perty of the church and the monies at 
the immediate disposal of parliament 
for purposes of state, was so well under- 
stood, and so rizidly acted on, that, in 
every case in which ecclesiastical reve- 
nues were seized upon, the party de- 
prived were obliged to renounce or to 
surrender their rights, before the state 
could securely venture to enter upon 

ossession ; and there is not a single 
mstance in which abbey lands have been 
alienated, (Woburn Abbey, for exam- 
ple,) where the title of the newly-occu- 
pying tenant is not founded on the 
voluntary surrender of the former pro- 
prietors. So clearly were the rights of 
the clergy in those days recognised, 
even by the least scrupulous of those 
who were interested in their violation. 

It is curious enough to observe, that, 
while Mr. Rice evokes the ghost of this 
statute, and compels it, as it were, to 
give false evidence, which shall be jus- 
tificatory of the spoliating measure of 
himself and his colleagues, he has no 
hesitation in violating, for the promo- 
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tion of his education system, not only 
the principle, but the very letter of its 
express enactment. It says, in spirit, 
the education of the people shall be 
under the control of the established 
clergy. The bill which Mr. Rice sup- 
ported says, it shall not be under the 
control of the established clergy. It 
says, in spirit, education shall be so 
conducted and so superintended, as gra- 
dually to take the people out of the 
errors of popery: Mr. Rice’s favourite 
bill says, it shall be so superintended 
and so conducted, as materially to aug- 
ment the influence of the clergy of ‘the 
church of Rome, But enough has 
been said to show the consistency of 
the right honourable gentleman in his 
utter disregard of this statute, when the 
true construction of it would impose 
any restraint upon the liberalism of his 
education views, and his extreme re- 
spect for it, when, even by the falsest 
gloss, it may be made to bear a con- 
struction which might justify church 
plunder, 

Of Sir Robert Peel’s speech we shall 
only say, that it was worthy of his cause, 
and that, although it was, for the pre- 
sent, lost upon the house, it will not be 
lost upon the country. Great as have 
deen the efforts of the premier on se- 
veral former occasions, he never before 
appeared to so great advantage. The 
force of his reasoning, the felicity of his 
illustrations, the instantaneous readiness 
with which he saw the weak points in 
the position of his adversaries, and the 
skill with which he turned them to his 
own advantage, were never before more 
fully displayed ; but there was, more- 
over, a tone of moral sentiment and a 
spirit of refined political philosophy 
throughout the whole of his discourse, 
which gave it more the appearance of 
the effusion of a sage, inter silvas acade- 
mi, than the effort of an advocate in 
our present House of Commons, We 
feel persuaded that if honourable mem- 
bers had not come together with a deli- 
berate predetermination to vote in 
favour of the motion, they must have 
been won over by a display of oratory 
which is almost unexampled. But he has 
“cast his bread upon the waters,” and 
if he be only true to his principles, he 
will “find it after many days.” 

Nor did Sir Robert forget to remind 
the agitator of his oath as a member of 
the House of Commons. But we must 
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extract the whole of the passage, which 
has reference to the progressive ameli- 
oration which has taken place in the 
political condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, in every stage of which some 
provision, which might guarantee the 
security of the church establishment, 
was either expressed or implied :— 


«Within the last forty years three great 
measures have been adopted affecting the 
condition of the Protestants of Ireland in 
relation to their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. The first of these measures was 
the act of union, which differs in this re- 
spect from a law, that it has the face of a 
national compact, and is the condition on 
which the Protestant parliament of Ire- 
land resigned itself to us. In that compact 
an express provision is made, which, if 
anything can have, hasan obligation more 
binding than that of the ordinary law. A 
right was reserved in that act with respect 
to the removal of the civil disabilities of 
the Catholics; but no right was reserved 
to the united parliament to deal with the 
property of the church of Ireland. Let 
any man read the act of union, and if its 
meaning is to be decided by a reference to 
the ordinary sense of the terms, no man 
can doubt what that meaning is. The act 
stipulates for the continuance and preser- 
vation of the established church, as the 
established church of England and Ire- 
land. There is a previous stipulation that 
the doctrine and discipline of the church 
in Ireland shall be the same as that of the 
church of England. It does not, however, 
rest there; it is inserted as part of the 
compact, of equal force with the compact 
itself, that ‘the continuance and preser- 
vation of the established church in Ire- 
land shall be deemed and taken to be an 
essential and a fundamental part of the 
union.’ In 1829 the civil disabilities of 
the Roman Catholics were removed by the 
legislature, and the measure by which that 
object was effected partook of the nature 
of a compact, as distinguished from an or- 
dinary law. But if that act is irrevocable 
with respect to the privileges which it 
conferred upon Roman Catholics, it is 
also irrevocable, unless some great and 
urgent necessity should arise to render a 
change necessary in that respect, with re- 
spect to the assurances which it gave to 
Protestants. By that act we were led to 
believe that there would be entertained no 
intention to subvert the present church 
establishment as settled by Jaw within 
these realms. We were led to believe that 
no privilege which the act confers would be 
exercised to disturb or weaken the Pro- 





testant religion or the government within 
these realms; we were told that the re- 
moval of the civil disabilities of those Ca- 
tholics would give new security to the 
church of Ireland—(cheers)—we were 
told that the removal of those civil disabi- 
lities would redress the injustice of which 
the honourable and learned member for 
Dublin had just been complaining: but 
we little thought that, within five years 
from the passing of that act, the power 
which it conferred would be exercised to 
subvert the church establishment, as far 
as regards the property of the church.” 


The most painful feature in the dis- 
cussion was the part that was enacted 
by Mr. F. Buxton. He is, we believe, 
a religious man, and we are quite sure 
that he would not do anything imten- 
tionally unjust or dishonourable. But 
his long-cherished prejudices against the 
established church blinded him on this 
occasion to the real aspect of the ques- 
tion at issue, and induced him to lend 
himself to a project fraught with the 
most rancorous injustice. He stipu- 
lated, indeed, that if the increase of 
Protestantism should require additional 
funds at any future time, any portion of 
the surplus now sought to be appropri- 
ated which should be considered neces- 
sary for such a purpose might then be 
resumed—thus wreathing his dagger in 
roses before he plunged it into the 
bosom of the church. The unreason- 
ableness and the rashness of this con- 
duct, on the part of one who has ever 
professed to be guided by the highest 
motives, will at once appear when the 
reader considers the startling and gra- 
tuitous assumptions on which it is 
founded. Mr. Buxton either takes for 
granted that there is a surplus, or he 
undertakes to legislate respecting one, 
without knowing whether it exists or 
no. He takes for granted that par- 
liament have a right to dispose of 
it in any manner they please. He 
takes for granted . that, without 
knowing its amount, it is necessary to 
determine respecting its prospective ap- 
plication. He takes for granted that the 
best mode of disposing of it will be by 
employing it in the furtherance of moral 
and religious education. He takes for 
granted that the interests of education 
will be aided and not encumbered by 
such a grant ; although one of his mo- 
tives for countenancing its seizure by 
the state is, that it has rather encum- 
bered than aided the efficiency of the 
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established clergy. He takes for granted 
that the church should be, pro tanto, 
disestablished. He takes for granted 
that its place should be supplied by the 
voluntary system. Each and every one 
of these assumptions is taken for granted 
by the honourable member, in the 
amended resolution which he proposed. 
We do not, at present, intend to discuss 
them with him: we only ask the reader, 
do they not require some discussion ? 
and would it not have been the part of 
a candid man to put his hearers in pos- 
session of the novel and sweeping prin- 
ciples which were implied in this whole- 
sale and tumultuary process of legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Buxton was loud in his com- 
mendation of the plan of sending mis- 
sionary clergymen throughout Lreland, 
whose zeal and devotedness might 
supply the lack of worldly wealth, and 
serve to recommend their doctrine. 
Upon this, the premier wisely observed, 

“The honourable gentleman says he 
would send through Ireland a number of 
Protestant clergymen, whose zeal should 
supply the place of wealth, and who, by 
the exercise of disinterestedness and 
poverty, should conciliate towards them 
those feelings of kindness and respect 
which had been hindered and prevented by 
the more imposing exhibitions of worldly 
wealth and independence—(hear, hear.) 
It is because I differ from the honourable 
gentleman totally as to the policy of such 
a proceeding, and the probable effects of 
that policy, that I hope if I succeed in 
converting him to my view of the case, I 
may even yet have the benefit of his 
vote. The plan then suggested by the 
honourable’member had been unequivocally 
condemned by the noble lord (J. Russell), 
who maintained that nothing could be 
more fatal than the exhibition of intem- 
perate zeal, in attempts to convert the 
Roman Catholic population—(hear). But 
in addition.to that, I entreat the honour- 
able gentleman to remember, that the 
policy of our establishment is essentially 
different from that of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church; it is possible a man 
whom celibacy has enjoined to pass his 
hours in retirement, and devote his life 
to the discharge of the spiritual functions 
of his office, may be, to a certain 
extent, useful in his vocation; but 
will not the local influence of a reli- 
gious and pious clergyman be mate- 
rially diminished, if he is not also 
enabled to set the example of a due per- 
formance of all the domestic duties ?— 
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(loud cheers). I deny, then, the justice 
of the honorable gentleman's argument; 
I think it is infinitely better to place a 
man in a fixed and permanent charge, to 
remove him from the temptation of po- 
verty, to allot to him what may be suf- 
ficient for the maintenance of himself and 
family, and trust to the mild, beneficent, 
and assiduous discharge of his pastoral 
duties, and the exhibition of all the prac- 
tical domestic virtues, as more likely to 
make an impression on hostile minds, 
than if we required, as part of our system, 
the possession of extraordinary virtues 
and extraordinary zeal—expecting that 
every one we employ should be able to 
resist at sight all the temptations of 
poverty, and endure all the privations of 
unlimited dependence. The establish- 
ment is quite essential, in order to main- 
tain clergymen in Ireland (loud cheers, 
and hear, hear). When I look at the 
course of education which must be pur- 
sued by a clergyman—when I look at the 
situation which he ‘sustains—when I 
consider the means he‘possesses of influ- 
encing those who stand in as much need 
of his ministrations as the humbler mem- 
bers of his flock—those, I mean, in a 
corresponding station of life to his own 
—I should deprecate above all things the 
encouragement of an extravagant zeal, 
and trusting to poverty and its dependent 
exhibitions as the means of recommending 
not this or that man, but the whole of a 
ministry, as part of a system, to the con- 
fidence and good feeling of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Then, if you admit 
that principle—if you, looking to the 
education that must be had, and the ac- 
quirements that must be made—looking 
to the life which a clergyman must lead, 
the dangers to which he and his family 
may perhaps be exposed, the absence in 
many parts of Ireland of all society which 
can be gratifying to the feelings and 
habits of an educated and intellectual 
man—I ask you what is the sum 
which you think it would be fair and 
sufficient to allot for the maintenance in 
such circumstances of a clergyman and 
his family—(cheers). You have now 
1400 benefices in ireland, 1100 churches, 
1400 clergymen, and 600 curates, to 
whom no reference has been made—how 
many of these do you propose to reduce 
—(cheers)? Do you think you can pro- 
pose, without shocking the feelings of the 
Protestant population of Ireland, to re- 
move 200 or 300 clergymen from the 
benefices which they now hold in that 
country ?—(renewed cheers.) After mak- 
ing any reductions which you may pro- 
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pose, what sum, I again ask, will you 
give as sufficient to provide for a Pro- 
testant clergyman and his family—(hear, 
hear)? I should object to the divisions 
of any sum, in order to the equalization 
of incomes; but if the sum you were to 
allot does not exceed £300 a year for 
the whole, does the honourable gentle- 
man think that we are claiming too much, 
if in the present state of things we de- 
mand the application of the church re- 
venues, which, taken altogether, will not 
be able to yield so much, to strictly eccle- 
siastical purposes ?” 


times, was held by a slave, but which may 
now be held by a freeman without dero- 
gation from his character. (Hear, hear.) 
You may boast that you exercise the su- 
preme power and control over the execu- 
tive government of the country, but let 
me whisper in your ear, that though tri- 
umphant here, although enabled to drive 
the engine of state after whatsoever fa- 
shion you may please, the power that you 
exercise does not extend without the 
walls with that intensity with which it 
operates within. (Loud cheers.) Yes, 
it is unpalatable, even in the functions 


Sir Robert’ was equally ha in his ‘hat I for the moment have voluntarily 
concluding aandiae. He alluded, assumed, to place before a triumphant 
with great effect, to the possible dis- COPqUCTOr. the vanity of human wishes, 
crepancy of opinion between the house the instability of morvtel trimmghy ket yet 
and the country, and tovched a chord I must not shrink from it, and I tell you, 


: : that notwithstanding your vaunted majo- 
which has already vibrated through the ities here, you do not control. public 
hearts of the people. 


opinion.* (Loud cheers.) We may be 

“« Let me, in the moment of your pride, weak here, but this I tell you, and I beg 
the buoyancy of your exultation, usurp again to say I do so most respectfully, 
the functions of an office which, in former but also most firmly, and with a most 


* We extract the following from the Standard, which will prove that Sir Robert’s 
anticipations are not unlikely to be realized : 


¢ Canterbury, Sunday evening. 


‘ On Friday the news reached us of the defeat of ministers by the papist party. 

Nothing could equal the disappointment experienced here by all friends of the consti- 
tution, whilst the rejoicings of the infidel partisans of the opposition were convincing 
proofs that in the overthrow of the Peel administration they saw the annihilation of 
the Protestant church, and the downfall of our monarchical form of government. 
* «In the course of the day a few Conservatives met and determined to address Sir 
Robert Peel, and urge upon him the necessity of “nailing the British standard to 
the mast,” and of defending it whilst a shred remained of that once proud and vene- 
rated emblem of liberty and greatness, On Saturday morning the following handbill 
was circulated through the city :— 


‘* FELLOW PROTESTANTS AND ENGLISHMEN ! 


“ The tools of O'Connell, combined with infidels and revelutionists, have achieved 
a partial triumph over the King, and have made an atrocious attempt to fling the 
Protestant church in Ireland to the papists. Will you suffer the Protestant religion, 
the constitution of Britain, and a British king, to be trampled under the feet of a 
faction, who are the slaves of the Irish agitator? The great majority of the Protes- 
tants of England have in the House of Commons declared their abhorrence of this 
flagitious sacrifice of our fellow Protestants to popish treachery and persecution. 
They are overwhelmed by popish and infidel power. Will you suffer this majority of 
religious and loyal Englishmen to be trodden down by such assailants, aided by a 
minority of degenerate Whigs, no less destitute of talent than of Protestant and 
constitutional principle? No! Never let the Protestant cause and the majority of 
the English representatives be thus meanly sacrificed. Rally round the king, Assure 
him that the Irish agitator shall not make an English king his slave; nor will the 
English people tamely submit to see their Protestant brethren made his victims. 
Tell him that the noblest and most talented of his subjects {shall not be proscribed ; 
nor shall that minister who stood forward to rescue his country from agitation, and 
to re-unite his people, be sacrificed to serve the purposes of party ambition. 

« This is the oath taken by every Roman Catholic member of parliament. How 
do the votes agree with it ? 


“ «I do swear that I will defend, to the utmost of my power, the settlement of 
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perfect conviction of the truth, that there 
is a public opinion altogether independent 
of majorities, and which is not to be con- 
trolled by votes—(great cheering )—but 
which is essential to the peace and the 
prosperity of the country, which must be 
always hereafter an essential element in 
every executive government, I never 
was more convinced of anything than I 
am of the truth of what I have said. I 
never was more confident of anything, 
than that the people will not sanction a 
motion to embarrass the government. 
You may have their silence, but you will 
not have their approbation. ( Loud cheers.) 
The people of England will not sanction 
attempts to throw unusual obstacles in 
the way of the executive government. 
(Continued cheering.) It would sanction 
a vote of want of confidence ; that would 
be a usual course of proceeding. Why 
have you not the manliness to pursue it? 
Why do you, instead of it, ask me to 
undertake this question ?” 


Doctor Bowring, the radical member 
for—we believe we might say the 


property within this realm, as established 


The Irish Church Question. 


[May 


Westminster Review, (for journalism 
now has its representatives in our re- 
formed parliament )—expressed his sur- 
prise that the church of England should 
be treated with respect, and its pro- 
perty held as sacred, when the princi- 
ple of appropriation had been so li- 
berally acted upon, with respect to 
church property, in every other coun- 
try in Europe. He forgot to mention 
the blessings which resulted from this 
liberality, (“nam largiri aliena, libera- 
litas,”) and he did not think it conve- 
nient to explain, that his favourite prin- 
ciple had been carried into effect, in 
every single instance, through the me- 
dium either of conquest or of revolu- 
tion. We have not come to that, as 
yet. Our venerable establishment still 
stands erect amongst us ; and we trust 
infatuation has not as yet made so 
great a progress, as that we should 
covet as a blessing what has been 
visited on other nations as a curse, 
We trust the people of this great em- 
pire will long continue to regard the 


by the laws. And I do hereby disclaim, 


disavow, and solemnly adjure any intention to subvert the present church. establish- 


ment, as settled by law within this realm. 


And I do solemnly swear, that I will 








never exercise any privilege to which I am, or may become entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion, or Protestant government in this kingdom. And I 
do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that I do make the 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words of 
this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatever.’ 

“ The following is part of an address, by C. Butler, a Catholic barrister, to Pro- 
testants, in 1813 :— 

« « Here we close with our adversaries; we seek not to interfere with the estab- 
lished church, with her hierarchy, with her tithes, with any thing else that contributes 
to her honor, her comfort, or her security. Give us toleration in the true sense of 
that much-abused word, and we claim no more.’ 

« Read this popish oath, and this popish declaration—compare them with the 
doings of O'Connell and his popish confederates, assisted by those renegadoes who 
call themselves Whigs, and ask yourselves— What safety is there for the Protestants? 
Where will these men stop? Will they, who have broken this oath and this profes- 
sion, stop short any where? Prepare to resist in time, or to submit to tyranny and 
persecution, with the loss of every thing that is dear to Britons. 

« The address to Sir Robert Peel in conformity with these principles, will lie for 
signature this day (Saturday) at the Kentish Gazette Office, and Barnes’s King’s 
Arms Library. 


«“ Canterbury, April 4, 1835.” 


* Its effect was tremendous. The city was instantly alive—the conservative 
spirit, roused by the establishment of the conservative club, kindled into a blaze, and, 
notwithstanding it was market day, and vast numbers of the tradesmen confined to 
their business, in less than twelve hours upwards of 740 signatures of “ good men 
and true,” were attached to the subjoined address to the prime minister, beseeching 
him not to abandon a position, on the maintenance of which the dearest interests of 
the nation are involved.’ 


Then follows the address. 
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instances by which the worthy doctor 
would fain recommend his spoliating 
measure, more for warning than for 
example. 

What a pity it was that some one 
did not remind him of the fable of the 
fox that lost his tail in a trap. When 
Reyaard returned home, and was asked 
by his wondering brethren what became 
of his bushy appendage, “ Oh,” said he, 
“ you mean my tail. Why no respect- 
able fox ever wears a tail now. I have 
been in the highest circles in every 
part of the country, and the vulgar, 
unnecessary, antiquated incumbrance 
is no where to be seen. Upon my 
honor, as a gentleman, I speak the 
truth ; and I would advise you all to 
get rid of it as soon as possible.” Thus 
Reynard made a boast of his deformity; 
but he spoke to animals quite as saga- 
cious as himself, and we are not told 
that he prevailed upon them to adopt 
theprinciple of mutilation. Doctor 
Bowring has spoken with better suc- 
cess ; and he now, no doubt, looks for- 
ward to the time when dilapidated 
churches and a beggared clergy shall 
attest the rashness of the innovator 
in England, as conspicuously as upon 
the continent they are the evidences 
of the miseries of anarchy or the ra- 
vages of war. 

For the present, the faction have 

revailed. A majority of thirty-three 

see affirmed the sacrilegious resolu- 
tion. It remains to be seen how their 
decision will be received by the peo- 
le of England. 

We verily believe, that the opposi- 
tion were coerced on this occasion by 
the .O’Connell faction. The resolu- 
tion, which Lord John Russell evaded 
last year when he was in office, he 
would not now have willingly pro- 
posed, if it were not in part payment of 
the great Irish slave dealer in the House 
of Commons, without whose aid the 
united phalanx of conservatives who 
haverallied round the government never 
could be effectually resisted. The sacri- 
fice of the Irish church is, therefore, the 
first instalment of the subsidy by which 
the services of his irregular auxiliaries 
have been procured ; and we do Lord 
John the justice to believe that he has 
paid it “ grudgingly, and of necessity.” 
The purblind politicians, who do not 
see beyond their noses, may think it a 
very little thing to deprive a great 
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ecclesiastical corporation of a doubtful, 
and at best, a very inconsiderable sur- 
plus. But O'Connell knows well the 
extent of the sacrifice that has been 
made. The amount, as he himself 
said, may be small, but the principle is 
large; and it will be understood at 
once as a virtual surrender of the 
church into the hands of the popish 
population of Ireland. 

But we must conclude. We have 
already exceeded our limits. Every 
day and every hour is adding confir- 
mation to our belief that the country 
will not sympathise with the party by 
whom the government has been em- 
barrassed, and that the minister, who 
is the choice of the king, possesses 
also the confidence of the people. 
No man should now halt between two 
opinions. Either safety or destruction 
are nigh at hand. If the minister pre+ 
vails, the constitution may yet be pre- 
served, and ages of prosperity may 
yet be in reserve for England. Should 
the faction prevail But we will not 
anticipate. We like not the office of 
being prophets of evil. Our beloved 
country is too dear to us to contem- 
plate unmoved the throes and the 
agonies that await her, should the 
functions of her government be usurped 
by lawless and godless men, by whom 
she would be driven upon a course of 
anarchy and blood. “’Tis too horri- 
ble!” No. We hope better things. 
We see no reason for despair. The 
heart of the people is as yet sound. 
All their religious sympathies are with 
us; and we do trust that, if matters 
should come to the worst, the premier 
will see the expediency of submitting 
the whole question at issue to the deli- 
berate good sense of the nation. He 
has, hitherto, acted his part wisely, and 
well. And if he only relies upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, 
but half as much as they rely upon his 
prudence and wisdom, he may still be 
victorious. Everything is now at 
stake. The leader of the opposition 
has passed the Rubicon in his assault 
upon all that is dear to us as English- 
men and as Christians. He has 
yielded to the pressure from behind, 
and he cannot, even if he desired to 
do so, now retrace his steps. ‘The 
Irish agitator has from henceforth 
secured an ally by whom his most des- 
perate projects must ultimately be sup- 
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ported. But by wisdom and firmness, England, we will not, we cannot, 
this monstrous coalition may yet be doubt the issue of the contest; be- 
ut down, and Sir Robert may yet cause, “greater is He that fighteth, 
ave the sublime consolation of re- for us than he that fighteth against us,” 
flecting that by his talents and his “and our trust is in the tender mercy 
virtues the country has been saved. of God for ever and ever.” 

Looking to the probable destinies of 





EPISTLE INTRODUCTORY. 


TO ANTHONY POPLAR, GENT. 
These 

Dear ANTHONY, 

You have asked me for poetry. I send you rhymes, When we last 
met, (you may remember,) we agreed that no subject is rich with associations of 
more touching interest than the past, present, and future fate of Egypt. Under 
the vigorous administration of its new ruler, change of some kind is inevitable ; 
and however the question of his rights be determined by political casuists, with 
the young and ardent the case of Egypt will ever, I believe, be one of those in 
which the imagination must tend to overpower the calculations of the reason, 
and in which the boasted perfection of poetical justice is apt to be biassed to a 
most inequitable partiality. I claim, therefore, not to be regarded as politically 
pledged to any meaning which may, by ingenuity and perseverance, be deduced 
from these lines. 1 am not perpetrating a political diatribe, but dreaming by 
Helicon. 

A word more. Had I ventured to elucidate with a fitting “perpetual com- 
mentary” these learned reminiscences, I feared that the formidable array of 
research necessary for my purpose might terrify the gentler eyes that are wont 
to scan the poetical pages of our immortal Magazine. From some I must there- 
fore submit to the imputation of a little obscurity. But those who have ever 
mourned in spirit among the relics of Egyptian antiquity will perhaps find in 
these rapid sketches the hints which their instructed imaginations may love to 
expand : nor will such need the formal pedantry of annotation to remind them 
of the majestic scenery which detains the fancy of the rhymer in his ideal voyage 
from the Upper Nile to the site of the Pyramids, or in his recollections of the 
other ancient splendours of the land of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. 





Thine per secula seculorum. 


HOPES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF EGYPT. 
Suggested by the circumstances of its present history. 


A voice of joy to thrill the Tropic skies ! 

The slumbering slaves of centuries arise. 

The youngest-born of Liberty have caught 

The fire their fathers’ hearts too long forgot, 
And Egypt lives again! That wondrous clime, 
Whose records trace the history of Time, 

The world’s coeval, the eternal shore 

Of elder mystery and hallow’d lore, 

Hath risen as once—hath borne a race of men, 
Dares to be free—and Peypt lives again ! 

A voice of joy to hail the chief whose sword 
Drove to their gorgeous den the turban’d horde ; 
Chased with unpitying hand, untaught to yield, 
Their warriors to the harem from the field. 
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— Where Acre rears to heaven the sculptur’d mosque, 
Or decks in gayer hues the soft kiosk, 
(Acre twice known to British fame !) and where 
Lone Jaffa slumbers in the Syrian air. 
There, fearless minister of Freedom’s work, 
Bold Ibrahim saw and smote the craven Turk ; 
There traced his pathway in the blood he stied, 
Elect avenger of the deathless dead ! 
Redeemed the franchised land, whose teeming soil 
Bore every delegated despot’s spoil, 
From Goth to Saracen, till Ibrahim came 
To win the world’s instructress back to fame ! 
Time’s noblest epoch! the exulting mind 
Springs on the wings of Fancy unconfined, 
Interprets coming ages ere they roll, 
And scans a part, and dares to dream the whole ; 
Binds with the annals dark of Egypt’s tears 
The fond creations of imagined years, 
And reading in her first her future age, 
Links Mehemet with Sesostris on her page! 
Visions indeed! but visions that can swell 
The glowing breast with heaven-descended spell ; 
Visions whose airy world of thoughts sublime 
Can fill all space, can people every time. 
Ours be such visions ; be one nobler hour 
Won from dull sense, and sacred to that Power 
—Whate’er it be—that rules with soft control 
The spectre-haunted twilight of the soul ! 
And lo! the Spirit wings its mystic way 
To desarts wild and towers with ruin grey ; 
Pauses beside the hallow’d banks of Nile, 
Or hails Osiris in his magic isle,* 
Where ceaseless verdure wreathes the roofless wall, 
And Ruin holds his fairest festival, 
Shrouded in flowers! or where alone, outspread, 
Carnac, the desert-temple of the dead, 
Sees her eternal pillars as they stand 
Unmouldering merge and lessen in the sand, 
While on and on the steps of Ruin press 
To shroud the wonder of the wilderness ! 
Or where, beneath the blue and dazzling skies, 
Unthron’d and mute the Son of Morning lies ; 
Unheard that voice divine whose magic lay 
Wooed the young light just blushing into day, 
While those who heard the soft unearthly tone, 
Dreamed that a spirit lived within the stone, 
The breezy murmurs of whose note were given 
To earth in echo of the lyres of heaven! 
Or turns my saddening soul whence Egypt piled 
Her hundred-portal’d city of the wild ; 
Turns it from that lone place of nameless things, 
Relics of palaces and tombs of kings— 
Tombs, like their tenants, crumbled into dust, 
The crypt, the urn, the pedestal, the bust, 
Fragments luxuriantly o’ergrown, and hid 
In Nature’s verdant shrine of leaves, amid 
Acanthus wreathed in many a graceful fold, 
Cactus, and bean-tree hung with cups of gold, 


* Phila: 
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And gleams of roses through the living green, 
Whose pale sad hue beseems the sadder scene! 
The shatter’d obelisk, the ruin’d wall, 
The broken archway nodding to its fall, 
Temple, and theatre, and gorgeous dome— 
The tiger’s or the fiereer Arab’s home— 
Forests of sphinxes, giant shapes that seem 
The monstrous phantoms of some fevered dream, 
And colonnades, that stretch beyond the gaze 
Far o’er the waste in many a winding maze, 
The skeletons of cities left to stand 
In ghastly silence on the silent sand, 
As if those voiceless monitors should say 
—Such were the glories of the elder day, 
Such were the men, the happy, wise, and free, 
That framed these columns for eternity ! 
Such was their glory—such, their skill divine ; 
And, Egypt, Egypt, such may yet be thine! 

Yes, from these spectres of the desert fly 
The wandering wings of Her whose restless eye 
Beholds the world through some diviner air 
Transpicuous, grovelling sense can never share. 
Fancy that sees, and, seeing, re-creates, 
Till Love's bright form emerges out of Hate’s, 
Beauty from dark Deformity, and Life 
From Death’s cold image, victress in the strife! 
Fancy! that borrows, like yon witching moon, 
Light from the orb of Truth’s eternal noon, 
And brings us, mellow’d to a tenderer ray, 
The soft reflection of a vanish’d day, 
The future moulding, and the past with this 
Mingling, till hope and memory melt to—bliss ! 
— Yes, from these mighty monuments, that stand 
Unwrought, as fables tell, by human hand, 
But based amid the wide wild solitude 
By demon architects in mirthful mood, 
Or scorn, or idlesse, or in bitterer hour 
When fettered to that rebel, Despot’s power, 
Whom mightier Eblis chained !—those spires of stone, 
Huge, mystic, towering, terrible, and lone, 
As barren oaks heaven-scath’d, of giant breadth, 
Stand bare and blasted on some wither’d heath ! 
From that mute city in whose pillar’d square 
Are thousands throng’d, yet not a voice is there ! 
Congeal’d to stone its marble myriads lie, 
The spectral forms of lost humanity ! 
From foaming cataracts, to whose sacred wave 
His gems and gold the Abyssinian gave, 
While undismay’d, in shallop frail and light, 
He dared the whitening gulf and dizzy height, 
Till far beneath, as smooth as summer sea, 
The waves die off in bright tranquillity, 
And tortur’d where the fall in foaming leap 
Scoops an abyss below the turbid deep, 
And banners bright of streaming lustre flings— 
Creep to their placid bed like weary things ! 
From Phile’s granite cliffs and ruin’d shrine, 
And altars hallow’d still, and once divine, 
Its margin gemmed with wrecks antique o’erlaid, 
With Nile’s white lotus and the palm-tree shade, 
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Glass’d in the dimpling river! From that fount 
Of famed Syené of the marble mount, 

In whose deep mirror, from the noontide sky, 
The sun beheld his own immortal eye 

Flash the responsive beam, while tower and tree 
Lay sleeping shadow/less and.silently | 

From these—for here not yet the soul hath found 
The one, the chosen, the consecrated ground— 
Courses the mind in this exulting hour, 

Fired with that inborn consciousness of power, 
The native force, the essential influence, 

That lifts her from the dull domain of sense. 
Yes! springs aloft the struggling fire of mind, 
That-sense can cloud, can dim, can never bind. 
As Boreal lights still fly the horizon’s verge, 
Still float o’er heaven in many a lustrous surge, 
Still as they wander, trembliugly aspire 

To pierce the Zenith with their darts of fire! 

On through the varying scene careers the soul, 
With Nile’s eternal waters us they roll, 

Nor pauses in her course. Not even the glooms 
Of Luxor’s portal’d halls and hill of tombs, 

Nor Dendereh wins her, where with ruin strewn 
It rears its arch’d magnificence of stone, 

As if to pierce the dazzling skies. And yet, 
Unchang’d it stands, and time seems to forget 
Or pity its old splendors. Yes! ’twas here 

The sage engraved the story of the year, 

In emblems dark of mystic lore, and sought 

To shroud from eyes profane the lofty thought. 
Aud here, from year to year, from age to age, 
Mid change and chance the labours of that sage, 
Safe in the scorn of Arab thief or Turk— 

As if. the time it pictured, opaved the work— 
Lay still a wondrous whole! Nor turns astray 
The obedient fancy from her watery way, 

Even to that garden of the wilderness 

That sooths the desert caravan’s distress, 
Blooming Eleargé! blooming still, though flown 
That old Ammonian Jove who reared his throne 
Here in this lonely Eden of the wild— 

The sire of nature shrined where nature smiled 
To gratulate his presence, and poured forth 
Those gorgeous forms that spurn the frigid north ; 
Acacia, tamarisk, and graceful palm, 

Olive, and date, and yemen’s fragrant balm, 
And Isis’ heart-shaped fruit of odorous smell, 
That bowed to Christ, as olden legends tell ! 
These shroud its ruin’d temples, and o’erspread 
All, save those gloomy chambers of the dead 
That crowd its excavated hill, and give 
Warnings in emblems mute to those who live! 
The emblems of triumphant faith—the dove 
That speaks of peace, the cross that speaks of love ; 


For Christians slumber here! The Copt, who brought 


The Gospel treasure to his deserts, wrought 

These rudely sculptur’d symbols of his trust, 

And dying, gloried in his deathless dust ! 

Nor even Arsinoe’s bright land of rose, 

Whose perfum’d winds its treasur’d sweets disclose, 
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Delays the hovering fancy. Fuir Faynoom, 
Whose fragrant wealth are odours and the bloom 
Of nature’s loveliest flower! Delicious trade, 
Where even the transient labour is o’erpaid 
By its own sweetness! Such the commerce given 
By dreaming bards to some imagined heaven, 
Or earthly Paradise of fruit and flower, 
Where nature wreaths one universal bower ! 
Nor yet the relics of that wondrous maze, 
The twelve bright palaces, the winding ways, 
Within whose dark and subterrene recess 
The dust of monarchs slept in loneliness ! 
From these—from all—though all alike are fraught 
With charms unutter’d of associate thought— 
Still flies the unwearied spirit, till at last 
Her silvery path of waters almost past, 
The goal is gained—she stands upon the plain, 
Where Egypt’s genius holds his mightiest reign, 
She stands before those monuments sublime 
That tower to heaven—the altar-stones of Time, 
The Pyramids! where still triumphant art 
Dared to enact eternal nature’s part, 
And built for ages infinite! Alone, 
Couched in their lengthened shade, my fancy’s throne 
Is raised ; yet not alone! for centuries roll 
Their tide of wonders on my burthen’d soul. 
The past is peopled—host on host arise— 
I see, I hear, with other ears and eyes ; 
The dim grows bright, the clouded visions clear, 
And distant phantoms circling gather near. 
As sunbright clouds at eve our fancies mould 
To temples, towers, of crimson and of gold ; 
While darker masses in the eastern sky 
Blacken to fiends and scare the dreaming eye. 
The witchery works, the magic of the place 
Calls many a royal child of many a race 
Crownless, unsceptred, to my reverie! 
And whence? Behold the dark immensity 
Of yon gigantic monument! Beneath 
That granite Atlas was their home of death : 
There sleep their ashes where an earthquake’s throes 
Alone shall shake their stillness of repose ! 
Silent they stand, and slowly point around, 
And mutely ask—lIs this not Memphian ground ? 
There stand the Pyramids, the sphinx is there ; 
But where is Memphis—deathless Memphis where ? 
Where is the city of Eternity— 
Queen of an hundred nations, where is she ? 
Alas! evanished asa dream. Alas— 
Where is she? Travellers know not where she was / 
Poor shades! once tenants of a vanish’d throne, 
Your boundless power, your deathless deeds unknown, 
Your very names, the talismans of old, 
The lore of centuries has scarcely told : 
Nor live ye save in dreams like this that shed 
An hour's ideal Justre on the dead. 
Shapes of old.regal glory sorrowing come, 
With eyes unlustrous, lips for ever dumb. 
Phinnehe and Ptolemies, and mightier far, 
Proud as when harness’d monarchs drew his car, 
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Uplifts his trembling hand and sightless eyes 
Sethos of old, recalls the past, and sighs ! 
Misraim is here, Busiris, and the shade 
Of impious Pheron, and of him who laid 
In blood and tears the base of yonder pile,* 
And Nechos, who essay’d to wed the Nile 
With that Arabic deep whose dread abyss 
Yawn'd for the chariots of Amenophis! 
When whelming myriads in its thundering fall, 
The God of nature loos’d the watery wall 
That hung incumbent o’er his rescued race, 
And gave the waves their ancient dwelling-place, 
And millions for their prey! And, darker form ! 
The vengeful victim of the desart storm, 
O’erwhelm’d Cambyses! Kindling at the sight 
Fancy hath seized the whole,—that hideous night, 
At noonday, on the billowy wilderness, 
The shrieks, the wailing of their mad distress, 
The desart rous’d beneath its fell Simoom, 
Slaying, at once, the murderer and the tomb! 
The wind low booming with a long-drawn howl 
Of triumph gloomier than the savage growl 
Of wolves above their prey ; or like the tone 
The Desart-ghole might utter when his lone 
And pathless realm of horrors was assail’d : 

The struggles wild and fierce till Fate prevail’d, 
And then the mutter’d curse half-choked ; and then 
The soundless, sullen desart, once again ! 
Vanish, these phantoms, Fancy! from the scene, 
And paint me fairer visions—as serene 
As yon calm moon, whose rise I seem to view 
O’er Egypt's groves and skies of dazzling blue, 
Hail’d from Canopus to the green Nile’s mouth 
The bright Bubastian Dian of the south ! 
That now seems scaling yon tall pyramid, 
Now cloudless in the heavens, now faintly hid, 
Gazing with dove-eyed glance of peace! Behold! 
The enchantress cries, and lo! the bright of old : 
Luxurious Memphis, Sais, and gorgeous On, 
The golden-templed city of the Sun ; 
To whose rich shrine the bird of thousand dyes, 
Leaving its fragrant nest of spices, flies ; 
And bears its load of precious ashes there ; 
Then spreads aloft, and wings the gladsome air, 
The beauteous tenant of the balmy breeze, 
Sole in the earth, a life of centuries ! 
I see the white-stoled priest, the sacred rite, 
The worshipp’d bird, the garb of solemn white, 
The graceful Isiac dance : I list the sound 
Of cymbals beating their melodious round, 
While shakes its plumes the bird upon the shrine, 
And seems too lovely not to be divine ! 
I see the mirror ’d girls, a dark-eyed train, 
Wreath’d with the lily of the Nile, whose plain 
Nurses these loveliest infants of the spring, 
While from the dome huge lamps of Naphtha fling 
A radiance that but glimmers from on high, 
So vast the temple’s giant symmetry ! 


* Cheops, 
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The scene is changed! No longer voice of mirth, 

But some dusk solitude beneath the earth, 

Lifeless and voiceless as the forms that gaze 

With eyes that wear the mocking diamond's blaze, 

Around its walls. In gloomy ranks they stand, 

Shrouded in spectral garb—a dismal band— 

Unbreathing images of life ; as ‘twere 

That all in this eternal land should share 

Its immortality, the very dead 

Are deathless! Or, escap’d to light, I tread 

The dark Necropolis, the place of tombs, 

Where the dim smother’d ray but half illumes 

The plantain and the yellow asphodel, 

‘The mournful verdure that delights to dwell 

Around the homes of death! Or, pleas’d, mine ear 

Delights the relics of old faith to hear, 

The bright traditions treasured, of that truth 

That once illumed the world’s auspicious youth : 

The sole paternity of God,—the bright 

Belief conceal’d in enigmatic rite 

Of mind's eternal essence. Yes—to see 

That symbol of eternal Deity, 

The mystic Isis, as her statue stood 

Inscribed in Suis’ templed solitude,— 

“ | am what is, what has been, what shall be ; 

“ None yet hath raised the veil that circles me !” 

Or hear bright legends of the treasure hid 

—The Emerald Tablet—in the pyramid! 

Or thrice great Hermes, on whose wondrous stone 

The secret depths of wisdom were foreshown : 

Or, stranger still,—on crystal shrines to view 

The mystic cross prophetically true, 

Eternal life predicted in the sign 

That told, unknowing told—its means divine! 

—Or join that festival of gloomy glee, 

Where horror came to heighten revelry, 

And the Grave sent its habitant to own 

That life so brief is due to bliss alone. 

Stern monitor of Pleasure to abide 

Where joy ran highest and by Beauty’s side ! 

What thoughts were her’s, were his, whose eye might rest, 

When the song paused, upon that spectral guest ? 

When the light-hearted laughter ceased a while, 

Did she who sought it smiling, keep that smile ? 

Did no wisgiving whisper that the hour 

Was set, for more than waste, in human power ? 

A form whose terrors were not of the earth 

Still bring but argument of vulgar mirth ? 

Alas! we know not. *Twere no novel art 

To turn aside the channels of the heart, 

To read life’s lessons, and to learn from them, 

Not what they teach, but what they most condemn; 

To draw from purest air corrupted breath, 

To drink from living wells the draught of death : 

Nor marvel that that the wilful breast of man 

Found idiot triumph in his fleeting span,— 

That sophists proud of error, wise by guess, 

Wrung from deep thought a creed of thoughtlessness 
But all is past,—Past ! ’tis the fearful word 

In the dread silence of the desart heard. 
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The gloomy tone that thrills the idle waste, 

Echoed from tottering temples, towers defaced, 

From relics that themselves are waning fast, 

—For each day robs the present of the past,— 

The ruins of old ruin! There are climes 

That wear, to those who feel, no present times ; 

To those whose eye can pierce the cloud, and see 

Where the hoar genius of Antiquity 

Cowers ’mid his crumbling sbrines, and bows august 

A brow defiled with consecrated dust : 

The sceptre broke—the regul mantle rent : 

The reverend form in sorrow mutely bent, 

Yet grand in its prostration! Those who feel 

As men should do, where men have lived, will kneel 

Awed by the genius of a land whose whole 

Wide sphere but forms one temple of the soul! 

To such, the silence of deserted halls 

Speaks louder than their pomp of festivals; 

To such, the silence of the sandy plain, 

Unbroken save by some lone camel-train, 

Speaks mightier than its perish’d empire! They 

Who thus can steer through time a pensive way, 

Who walk in all the glory of the past, 

Yet read the moral from the present cast,— 

Let such approach where lorn Athena weeps, 

Where Rome, half desart, in her marshes sleeps ; 

But better still, let him whose gifted ear 

Time’s hymn of centuries aspires to hear, 

With us, old Egypt's hallow’d scenes among, 

Catch the first preludes of that wondrous song! 
Enough of reverie! but if brighter gleams 

Of Hope, ere yet we fold our web of dreams, 

Illume their close, will sterner minds restrain 

Desiring Fancy from that happier vein ? 

Unshroud the future, Hope! A day may come 

To guide Instruction to her early home, 

On faded grandeur lustre new to shed, 

To wake the sleeping, to revive the dead! 

—We ’ve traced the glories of the land whose skies 

First saw the sun of dawning Science rise ; 

Alas! the world hath seen those glories set, 

Mourn’d the long night of gloom that shrouds her yet : 

But Hope, fair Hope, the prophet of the heart, 

Wius from the past with fond dissuasive art, 

And smiling points to where a ciimson ray 

Tints the glad East, and tells of coming day! 


W. A. B. 
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HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


“Is not the same reason available in theology and politics? * * * Will you follow 
truth but to a certain point ?”— Vindication of natural Society, by a late noble writer. 


“If the result of examination be that there appears any, the lowest presumption, on 
one side and none on the other, or a greater presumption on one side and none on 
the other, though in the lowest degree greater, this determines the question.” —Bishop 


Butler. 


« We are placed, as one may speak, in the middle of a scheme.” —Zd. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir—I do not doubt but that the title 
of the following pages may raise an 
involuntary smile amongst the readers 
of the University Magazine; indeed 
the numerous inconsistencies of the 
subject of them, and the various con- 
troversies to which he has given rise 
since his coming among us, must ren- 
der any doubts as to his conduct rather 
amusing ; however, if you bear with me 
for a few.moments. I trust to be able 
to show that my doubts are not of that 
kind, which require special pleading or 
casuistry to defend, but that with truth 
alone for my object I am endeavouring 
to remove the cause of much embarrass- 
ment and difficulty, and to place all 
controversies relative to his Grace of 
Dublin on their true foundation; so 
that in future all discussions relative 
either to his publications or his conduct, 
as one of the heads of the established 
church, may evoke truth, instead of 
perplexing and obscuring it. 

That we have always, and more 
especially on political subjects, had a 
proneness to mistake the true ground 
of controversy,and wander off from this 
into discussions irrelevant and imper- 
tinent, requires-no proof, and our rea- 
diness to take things for granted which 
are the main points in all species of 
argument requiring proof, is a com- 
plaiot preferred against the nominal in- 
vestigators of truth by its most zealous 
advocates. Now this is the subject which 
I propose to consider on the present 
occasion; it has occurred to me, that 
in all discussions to which the arch- 
bishop’s name has given rise, and in all 
the disquisitions which are continually 
carried on relative to his character or 
actions, his very existence, the most im- 
portant point in the discussion, has 
never once been questioned, nor evi- 
dence of it once required. 





I am fully aware of the difficulty of 
getting the stout advocates of facts in 
this matter-of-fact age, to suspend 
their belief of what they suppose or 
assum? to be as well attested as any 
circumstance can be; and of the well 
nigh impossibility of persuading them. 
that the individual whom they have so 
long been accustomed to consider as 
archbishop of Dublin, member of the 
New Board of Education and author 
of various pamphlets on miscellaneous 
subjects, is not Archbishop of Dublin, 
even if he have any existence. 

It will, I suppose, be granted to me, 
that characters have been assumed at 
different times which have had no ex- 
istence whatever in reality ; that many 
a noble lord or ignoble commoner has, 
by means of a voluble tongue and a 
certain moral attribute vulgarly called 
impudence, contrived to gain the false 
characters of a patriot and a man of 
honour ; the former of which was as- 
sumed to enable him to obtain a good 
place or pension, and the latter to 
shield him from the rather disagree- 
able consequences of his impertinence 
and buffoonery ; and such a person has 
succeeded in persuading the great 
mass of the thinking public that he is 
an individual worthy of respect and 
admiration. Have we not before us, 
at present, a man who, despite of the 
grossest inconsistencies, the most brutal 
and ferocious opinions, despite of 
his having caused more bloodshed 
and misery in this country than any 
civilized or even semi-barbarous nation 
suffered from, hus yet, by assuming a 
character of patriotism and disin- 
terestedness, succeeded in cajoling his 
victims out of a more princely income 
than that enjoyed by the highest 
officers of the crown. 

Have we not two other splendid ex- 
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amples of the effects of the assumption 
of high character in deluding the public 
in two great legal fuuctionaries latel 
departed from place? Both of whom 
began life as patriots and ended as 

ensioners, whose inconsistencies would 
in private life have rendered them ridi- 
culous and contemptible, and who have 
yet succeeded in obtaining provision 
for all their brainless progeny, from 
that very public whom they cajoled 
and humbugged by their characters, 
as disinterested patriots and economy- 
worshipping statesmen. 

Now, if the guiding spirits of the 
late government were able to deceive 
the public by the assumption of false 
characters, may we not suppose it a 
sere possible, that they might gull it 
9y imaginary persons as well as cha- 
racters? The only objection to this 
would be its difficulty; and to such 
successful performers of _ political 
legerdemuain, its difficulty would, with 
the other reasons hereatter stated, be 
but an additional stimulus to the at- 
tempt. 

Now, we have for some years been 
accustomed to see the name of Dr. 
Whateley mentioned in terms of appro- 
bation and censure; we have heard 
him lauded to the very echo as a liberal 
and an enlightened prelate ; or repro- 
bated as a perverter of truth; a mere 
tool of a detested government, and a 
mutilator of the sacred Scriptures ; and 
yet amidst all the storm and couten- 
tion to which his name has given rise, 
we have never heard a doubt or ques- 
tion raised as to the existence of the 
individual. What proof is there that 
government ever filled up the vacant 
see after the demise of the late Arch- 
bishop Magee? Would it not have 
suited the objects of the late admi- 
nistration better to have kept it open 
as a political bait at the elections 
which took place after it became 
vacant, to obtain votes for ministerial 
candidates, as the see of Waterford 
certainly did? Is it not at least pro- 
bable, that a ministry, which was op- 
posed by the great mass of churchmen, 
would not bestow such an important 
office on any of the efficient members 
of the church, (all of whom were op- 
posed to their principles,) and yet, to 
save appearances, would pretend to 
fill up the vacancy in obedience to 





the law, and at the same time gain a 
certain degree of support, or neutralize 
opposition, by the appearance of having, 
in the Archbishop of Dublin, an indi- 
vidual devoted to their interests and 
pledged to their support—so far it is 
probable that my opinion is correct, 
and that if such a person as Dr. 
Whateley do exist, he is not the 
Archbishop of Dublin; and that it is 
altogether consonant to sound prin- 
ciples, to reject altogether the suppo- 
sition, will appear, on considering the 
argument more particularly ;_ previous 
to entering on which I shall attempt 
to establish a few preliminary prin- 
ciples. 
And, in the first place, it has been 
laid down by Locke, that the only 
mode whereby we get knowledge of 
the existence of things without us, is 
“by sensation grounded on the belief 
that our senses do not deceive us.” 
Now, it must be evident to my readers, 
that very few could, in the nature of 
things, be convinced of the existence 
of the Archbishop of Dublin by this 
mode of conviction; for myself, I can 
declare that I have never seen him 
under the circumstances required to pro- 
duce knowledge of his existence ; even 
supposing a friend should point him 
out to me, I would not consider this a 
sufficient reason to assent to his ex- 
istence, unless I was at the same time 
convinced that my informant had suf- 
ficient grounds for his assertion relative 
to the identity of the individual. It is, 
therefore, quite clear, that this direct 
evidence of our senses, unsupported by 
collateral arguments, is a test to which 
our reason refuses its assent; so far 
for the first grounds of belief in the 
existence of the Archbishop of Dublin. 
I may also state, that as far as I am 
personally concerned, I have addi- 
tional cause of scepticism, that though 
I have frequently visited the cathe- 
drals in Dublin, which it is usual for 
the archbishop occasionally to attend, 
I have never yet seen the throne oc- 
cupied by him, nor have I ever heard 
the sound of his voice from their pul- 
its. This at least raises one proba- 
Pility, that no such person exists, as it 
is contrary to universal experience, 
previous to the vacancy of the arch- 
re that visits should not fre- 
quently be made by the diocesan to 
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these churches, in which an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the public, of wit- 
nessing in the head of the diocese, the 
attention and respect shown by him 
to the most solemn form of public 
worship, and also of hearing from the 
pulpit those intellectual elucidations of 
religious subjects, to ability and pro- 
ficiency in which, he is supposed, alone 
to owe his elevation. 

I am well aware that many of my 
readers will here exclaim, “ All this may 
be very good logic; but was not the 
archbishop solemnly inducted into the 
see of Dublin by letters patent from 
the King? Did not many persons 
witness the ceremony of his consecra- 
tion?” In return 1 ask them, “ Did 
they witness it?” If they were present 
at a ceremony which they were led to 
believe was the consecration of an 
archbishop, are they quite convinced 
that the person then so consecrated 
was Dr. Whateley, and not some 
person got up for the occasion to 
serve the purposes of government by 
deluding the people. Did the bishops, 
who assisted at the consecration, know 
Dr. Whateley personally? Did they 
not omit some part of the consecration 
service to avoid the responsibility of 
the act? Till these questions are an- 
swered I advise all these cavillers to 
cease attempting any refutation of 
what I have advanced by an appeal 
to personal experience. Let me, 
moreover, ask them, did they never 
hear of a female who was consecrated 
to fill the highest office in the Romish 
church, and rejoiced in the name of 
Pope Joan? Did they never hear of 
military bishops elected for political 
purposes? May not similar acts be 
again repeated without any criminality 
attaching itself to any but the prime 
movers of them? All these questions 
must be answercd in the athrmative, 
which is granting me all that my argu- 
ment at present requires. 

But it will be said, “the archbishop 
held a visitation, and was then seen by 
a great number of his clergy, when he 
delivered a charge, which charge was, 
moreover, attacked with the greatest 
virulence by the high Protestant papers; 
and yet, in the able observations on it 
in the Evening Mail, not a doubt was 
expressed with regard to the supposed 
author.” Now, before I proceed to 
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refute this point of evidence, I may be 
allowed to ask the attention of my 
readers to the points on which I pro- 
pose to ground my reply, and to request 
their bearing in mind the following 
observations. Let me observe, that 
we are obliged, when a circumstance 
is stated, not conformable to our own 
knowledge or experience, and at best 
only amounting to a probability, to 
depend, mainly for the certainty of our 
knowledge, on the testimony of others, 
aud taking this testimony as we do in 
the present case, as the ground of our 
assent, we are to consider the number, 
integrity, and skill of the witnesses, 
and the consistency of the parts or 
circumstances of the relation. Now, 
as to the first of these points, namely, 
the number of the wituesses, | lay 
little or no stress on it; I would be 
satisfied with one unprejudiced and 
reasonable one; he would be quite 
sufficient, in my mind, to establish all 
these circumstances. But, let me ask, 
how am I to get this one? Were 
there no chaplaincy hunters, no castle 
hacks, no candidates for government 
patronage at the visitation? Is there 
one of them who would have assisted 
in discovering the fraud, even if he 
was conscious of it, and were there 
not many persons there, who, with the 
certainty of pleasing government, 
would have aided the delusion to the 
utmost of their power? Was there 
one of these classes there who would 
not make it a point to extol the man 
whom the Whigs delighted to honour? 
Of the truly honest, and therefore in 
this case the only credible part of the 
auditory, how few were there present, 
whose honourable and unsuspecting 
dispositions, would not prevent their 
ever detecting the nature of the fraud 
practising upon them. And as to the 
remaining inquiry, relative to the tes- 
timony of others, what consistency is 
there in the parts and circumstances 
of the relation, when we recollect that 
a great part of the charge consisted of 
ADVICE AGAINST DUELLING! Against 
duelling, to a number of pious cler- 
gymen assembled together to hear a 
pastoral address on subjects relating 
either to the doctrine or practice of 
religion!! Truly, this were almost too 
much. T know the members of the late 
adwinistration were very fond of quiz- 
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zing the simple public; but I hardly 
could believe, did I not know it, that 
they would have had recourse to such 
a proceeding as this, which ought, 
inevitably, to have excited in the 
minds of the hearers, a question, 
whether the person addressing them 
was an archbishop or colonel of dra- 
goons. : 

Having now considered some of the 

oints of my argument, whereby I 
Sane I have shown satisfactorily 
that the existence of an archbishop 
of Dublin is, at best, only proble- 
matical, as far as individual experi- 
ence is concerned; let me now 
proceed to a more practical ex- 
amination of the different reasons 
which have enabled me to establish 
my doubts as to his existence. I am 
well aware that there will be many 
who will be disposed merely to glance 
at these pages and pass them over as 
unworthy a moment’s consideration, 
from the fact of the universal acknow- 
ledgment of the subject of my doubts. 
But I would ask these sapient person- 
ages, are undisputed points always to 
be received as true? Do we not fre- 
quently find, that first principles, which 
are in themselves false, are taken for 
granted, while all the arguments and 
disputations, in which they may be 
involved, are carried on without a 

uestion as to the fallacy of the foun- 

dation of the argument? Are not 
“the things taken for granted” in an 
argument often the only points in it 
that require elucidation? This may 
teach all these superficial reasoners to 
allow me, at least, to question what 
seems to them unquestionable. 

I will here, also, introduce an ex- 
ample of our readiness to believe in 
the existence of public characters 
without sufficient, I may say, without 
any grounds whatever for such belief; 
it will also serve to show what means 
government will make use of, at times, 
to effect their objects, and how effec- 
tually they may deceive the public by 
the invention of political characters ; 
and in proof of this, my readers can 
decide for themselves, as the cir- 
cumstances occurred only two years 
ago. 

Who was there, then, I will ask, who 
would have had the hardihood to be 
sceptical as to the existence of Sir 
William Gosset ?. Proclamations ap- 
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peared from the Lord Lieutenant, 
signed by him as under secretary for 
Ireland ; warrants for grants of 
money, &c. &c., were signed by him 
as an Official personage; orders to 
magistrates and police were written hy 
him ; many hundreds of persons sup- 
posed they corresponded with him, 
and nearly as many believed they had 
conversed with him; he was con- 
sidered as the principal organ of the 
Irish executive, and on this supposi- 
tion was attacked in the public prints, 
and abused by O’Connell; all this 
went on for years, and it was taken 
for granted that Sir William Gosset 
was ranger of the Phoenix Park, and 
that he and his family had possession 
of a house and Jand in that place, and 
also resided occasionally in apartments 
in the Castle ; but by the merest acci- 
dent the Lord Lieutenant (the Marquis 
of Anglesey,) at a radical meeting in 
Cork, let out the secret—being put off 
his guard by losing his temper—and 
stated that there was no such person 
as Sir William Gosset! that he him- 
self was Sir William Gosset!! that 
when people had supposed they were 
conversing with Sir W. Gosset, they 
were addressing the Marquis of An- 
glesey; and that Sir W. Gosset was 
merely a political stalking-horse, the 
castle man of straw, against whom 
were to be directed all the -.afts of 
political persecution, while the real 
Sir William escaped all responsibility ; 
it was, in fact, a popularity trap, Sir 
William Gosset being the organ of 
government for all the harsh and unpo- 
pular measures, and the unmasked 
Lord Anglesey for all the popular ones. 
In short, it turned out by this curious con- 
fession, that Lord Anglesey combined 
in himself the offices of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and Under Secretary 
for Ireland ; and that he held the place, 
of Ranger of the Phoenix Park, with two 
or three other sinecures, the salaries 
of which were nominally paid to Sir 
William Gosset, but went in fact into 
the pocket of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Now here is acase of a political Pro- 
metheus, who animated for his own 
objects, and called into existence a 
“nominis umbra,” a political arc sya, 
for the avowed purpose of humbugging 
and deceiving the public, and enabling 
him to shelter himself under the “sha- 
dow of this shade,” when accused 














































either of imbecility and weakness, or 
firmness and due exercise of power.* 

And now to proceed in our examina- 
tion of the suenes against the exist- 
ence of the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Does it not appear rather strange that 
the late government, which at the time 
that the see of Dublin became vacant, 
was proceeding to the abolition of sun- 
dry bishoprics and archbishoprics, 
should, in the face of all their declara- 
tions and numerous philippics against 
the overgrown church establishment, 
fill up the vacant see of Dublin by a 
man who was not a eousin either of 
Earl Grey’s or Lord Plunkett's ? 
Would it not have much better an- 
swered their purpose to keep it vacant 
to serve as a bait to procure votes at 
elections or proxies in the House of 
Lords ? Would not the archiepiscopal 
mitre have been some inducement to 
many of the noble either-sides in the 
House of Peers, or at least served to 
keep a few hungry gapers from oppos- 
ing, with all their might, a ministry 
who might bestow such a rich morceau 
on some of their needy relations ? 
Would it have been prudent to appoint 
assuccessorto Dr. Magee, a man without 
one particle either of his principle or 
highmindedness, and not the tithe of 
his abilities ? Would not such conduct 
have created universal disgust among 
all parties, and excited among the 
clergy, one and all, such opposition as 
must have proved most dangerous to 
the stability of the then government ? 
All this was avoided by the nominal 
appointment of Dr. Whateley. 

Again, we are disposed to suspect 
the intention of government from the 
very name they selected for their 
clerical phantom. Reader, can you 
suppress'a smile at the gullibility of 
the public, who did not understand the 
joke of calling this shadow Whateley ? 
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Is it not apparent that some cockney 
Whig, in a facetious mood, — 
this name as a corruption of Waite 
Lie ; which name at once suggests the 
certainty of the hoax, and the little 
moral turpitude which the Whigs 
attached to this shameful transaction ? 
However, as they gave us a chance of 
finding out the deceit, I will give them 
as much credit as such candour de- 
serves. “But a Dr. Whateley, or 
Whitelie, was known to exist as a pre- 
sident of an Oxford College, and au- 
thor of a treatise on Logie,” says an 
ingenious objector. Perhaps he was 
known to exist ; but I profess no such 
superstitious reliance on public rumour, 
unattested by aught, save what of itself 
makes it doubtful, as to give full 
credit to the report; and though 
I may grant that a Doctor Whateley 
did exist; nay, though I grant 
the possibility of his present ex- 
istence, that is far from yielding my 
belief that the Archbishop Whateley 
exists. Can I, or can any rational 
animal believe, that Tory Oxford 
would elect, as president of one of 
her colleges, a man so doubly dyed in 
Whiggery as the imaginary Dr, Whate- 
ly, with whom I am engaged in a 
schiomachia ; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that the assigning to thisindividual 
the authorship of a work on Logic was 
intended either as a satire on the want 
of the powers of logical investigation, 
always shown by us in this country in 
all our discussions, or as a blind to 
prevent our using our reason aright in 
any question that might arise amongst 
us relative, either to the public cha- 
racter or conduct, of our imaginary 
prelate. 

Let us now proceed to the examina- 
tion of some of the acts of this sup- 
posed archbishop, and see whether we 
cannot prove from his conduct and 


* As a confirmation of my hypothesis, relative to the inventions of individuals had 
recourse to by government, it may be well to allude to the continuance of Sir William 
Gosset in office up to the present day, by both Lord Lieutenants who have succeeded 
his godfather, in despite of the public declaration of Lord Anglesey, relative to his non- 
existence; which assertion is fully borne out by the Tory administration (whom I have 
been disposed to consider honest) continuing him in place, which, of course, they could 
or would not do, if he were a real personage, and not a mere fiction of the Whigs; 
however, I think if Lord Haddington were to change the name of his incognito it 
would be advisable, as the metathesis of Haddington to Gosset, is rather too incon- 
sistent, however well it may answer, under all administrations, to keep in place the 


legal functionaries John Doe, Richard Ree, and John Thrustout. 
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declarations that he is not Dr. Whate- 
ley, and has not taken the vows neces- 
surily taken at consecration, and that 
his whole life and conduct, since his 
coming to, or rather his invention in, 
Ireland, contradict in every case the 
supposition of his real existence, and 
prove him to be “ but a weak invention 
of the enemy.” I shall, as well as my 
memory serves me, take the different 
acts attributed to him, by which I 
prove this part of my argument, in 
exact chronological order, and the dif- 
ferent circumstances connected with 
his first appearance, or rather develop- 
ment by his government sponsors. 

Did not all the then government,and 
popish papers, from the very first an- 
nouncement of his name, commence a 
system of panegyric on his Grace, 
sending forth the loudest songs of joy 
and triumph at the appointment of such 
a miracle of liberality; instead of 
their usual ferocious yells at the eleva- 
tion of a truculent, bigoted, bloated, 
and pampered prelate of an overgrown 
and bloodstained establishment ? What, 
but a knowledge and conviction of the 
character of this unclerical and anti- 
Protestant idea (mixed mode,) could 
have led the Post and Pilot to 
welcome with their praise one, whose 
very station called for ex officio decla- 
rations of the most malignant hostility? 
Can it be supposed that any Protestant 
prelate would receive the adulationand 
flattery of the Pilot and Register, were 
it not understood that government had 
the management of the magic lantern 
by whom the shadow was to be extin- 
guished, as soon as it had played its 
dark game for the mystification of the 
beholders? Such facts, combined with 
our recollection of the attacks on the 
archbishop in the sound Protestant 
papers, and their animadversions on an 
exalted prelate of the established church, 
whom, both from feeling and interest, 
they were bound to uphold, is of itself 
sufficient to establish a strong ground 
of objection to his existence. 

The first overt act of this imaginary 
character, after its contrivance, was to 
publish a circular letter to the clergy of 
this diocese, on the subject of cholera, 
the devastation by which was just com- 
mencing. ‘This letter. was written to 
dissuade them from attendance on those 


who were afflicted with the disease, and 
to recommend them to remain quietly at 
home, and not to obey the calls of the 
dying, to administer the consolations of 
religion to those of their communion 
who required their aid. And this was 
the act of a Protestant archbishop ! ! 
Truly, intellect must have got over 
fatigued with “marching and counter- 
marching,” and have sat him down to 
rest, or such an act alone would have 
excited public attention, and aroused 
inquiry relative to the author of such 
an epistle. Well do I remember, and 
well must all my readers remember, 
the joy of the priests, the chucklings 
of the “friars of orders grey,” and the 
pious hallelujahs of the Sisters of 
Charity, at this display of zeal for 
Christianity, and for the wants of beings 
in their last hour of trial by the head 
of the diocesan clergy: The Philis- 
tines might indeed rejoice, the daugh- 
ters of the uncircumcised might well 
triumph, because our spiritual guide of 
former times had fallen, and the cap- 
tain of our host had been removed. 
Well do I remember the disgust and 
indignation felt and expressed by all 
our honest clergy at this open attempt 
made to give a triumph to popery, and 
a cause of rejoicing to her proselytiz- 
ing sectaries ; and yet, strange to say, 
there were none who suspected the 
truth, while they poured forth their 
indignation against the invisible arch- 
bishop, instead of the government, ac- 
tuated by the priest-worshipping and 
place-worshipping Lord Plunkett, and 
that zealous and conscientious disciple 
of Loyola, A. R. Blake, Esq. 

But how can we account for our 
blindness when we recollect that thenew 
education system next reared its unhal- 
lowed head to destroy the character of 
the archbishopric of this diocese, by re- 
presenting its tenant as the principal 
upholder and supporter of as anti-Pro- 
testant a scheme, as could be invented 
by the worthies who composed the 
Irish cabinet ; and I must say, that no 
act of the late government do I con- 
sider involved the same degree of 
moral turpitude, as its assuming the 
name of a Christian clergyman, to 
carry into effect a system calculated to 
produce contempt of all religion, and 
reduce us to a nation of latitudinarians 
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and infidels, and produce in the mind 
of every man a lurking doubt of the 
principles of all ecclesiarchs.* 

I have now to appeal for evidence on 
this subject to a transaction in which 
the University Magazine bore a conspi- 
cuous part, and in which, probably, 
you were warmly concerned; and 
though I will be obliged to require of 
you an acknowledgment of your mis- 
take in supposing you were combating 
but an individual, when you were con- 
tending against the whole host of 
government tricksters ; yet I feel con- 
vinced that your candour and readiness 
to be convinced of truth, will at once 
prompt you to a confession of your 
error: I allude to the Kevin-street 
College, and the part you took in that 
transaction. Now, I know that to 
some persons it is most mortifying to 
be obliged to confess an error of judg- 
ment; and I am sure that you, Sir, 
will, with me, feel pleasure in knowing 
that, when you used not the mildest 
terms in the English language to stig- 
matize the conduct of his imaginary 
Grace, you were but making a justifi- 
able attack on the government, which 
was endeavouring to advance their 
unchristianizing cause by separating, 
in the great fountains of education in 
these realms, religions from literary 
and scientific education, and endea- 
vouring, in case of failure of this part 
of their plan, to raise public clamour 
against these institutions, which would, 
of course, have given them a sufficient 
reason for their total overthrow. 

Indeed since the “ new light” has 
broken in upon my mind, and con- 
vinced me of the nonexistence of an 
archbishop in this diocese, I can un- 
derstand, most fully, the reasons by 
which government was actuated in 
their attempt to establish a neological 
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seminary under the apparent sanction 


of the head of the diocese. My read- 
ers cannot have forgotten, that, in the 
election of members of parliament for 
the University after the passing of the 
reform bill, the government candidates 
were most signally defeated, and so 
disgraced by their conduct at that 
election, unbecoming men of honour 
or geutlemen, that one of them has 
since been raised to a justiceship as a 
reward of his appropriate zeal in the 
cause of the administration. Now, it 
is quite natural to suppose that govern- 
ment was much incensed at the want 
of gratitude displayed by Trinity Col- 
lege, by its not filling up at least the 
additional seat conferred upon it by 
the reform bill, by a member friendly 
to the Whig administration ; and having 
resolved on punishing it, what more 
effectual means, let me ask, could be 
devised than that of getting the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who, ex officio, was 
a visitor of the college, and had ob- 
tained, prior to this, some influence 
there, by his founding a new profes- 
sorship, to unite with them in opening 
a new college, preparatory to their 
throwing open the University to all 
religious persuasions, and at the same 
time getting an ascendancy for Whig- 
gery by the destruction of this strong- 
huld of Protestant and anti-republican 
principle and feeling? Well, was the 
government aware that no one could 
effect this unless he held high ecclesi- 
astical rank in the country, and that 
not one evisting bishop (at least of any 
character to give him influence) would 
lend himself as the instrument for such 
a work, on account of the barrier of 
oaths and declarations subscribed by 
him at his ordination and installation, 
which bound him to uphold the Pro- 
testant religion and church, as by law 


* The fact that Sir Henry Hardinge has announced it to be the intention of 
government to continue the grant to the new Board of Education, appears to 
afford me a confirmation of my hypothesis; for I do not believe that a Protestant 
administration would continue the patronage of government to such a system, if they 
did not know it was completely in their power to alter and amend the working of 
the plan, by the substitution of a new prime mover at its board, instead of the 
present government officer who presides there as Archbishop of Dublin. However, 
a few months will decide this; and no doubt the consistent and high-principled indi- 
viduals who constitute with him the board, will, before long, be obliged to withdraw 
rather than continue to afford their assistance in carrying on an altered and amended 


system of education. 
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established, and to exert all his ener- 
gies for their welfare and extension. 
Now all this was readily effected by 
the prepared imposture; and by pro- 
mises of making the sponsors and 
chaplains of the imaginary hierarch, 
principals or professors of the new 
school of theology or neology, (1 forget 
which was the word used on the occa- 
siun,) they succeeded in raising up 
a few clerical friends to the support of 
the plot and the defence of its sup- 
posed author. I must give credit to 
the inventor of this scheme—whether 
Lord Plunkett or Anthony Blake—as 
in case of success it would speedily 
have effected the overthrow of one of 
the greatest impediments to the per- 
manence of the liberal administration. 
Another object to the existence of 
Dr. Whitelie is suggested by the recol- 
lection of his answer to Mr. Walker's 
letter, on the occasion of the Bible 
bonfire at Shinrone.* Now, from any 
man who felt the smallest respect 
for the inspired volume, far more for a 
prelate of that church, which professes 
to derive all its doctrines from that 
source, and to its decision alone sub- 
mits all its doubts and discussions, this 
letter would have evoked a reply con- 
taining some expression of disgust and 
indignation at such an unhallowed 
outrage ; but “qualis ab incepto,” this 
ne only expresses regret for the 
oss of———one and sixpence postage! 
and leaves its clergy to decide what 
degree of respect they should seem 
to show towards the inspired volume, 
in case they wished for the counte- 
nance and patronage of the govern- 
ment, to which a saving of one and 
sixpence was more important than all 
the divinity of the thirty-nine articles. 





Is there, let me ask, a bishop in Ire- 
land or England who would have 
treated such a letter, and from a 
gentleman of such a character as Mr. 
Walker, with the supercilious imper- 
tinence it received from the letter- 
writing organ of government on this 
occasion? I feel well assured there 
is not: and I repeat there is not an in- 
dividual in the community, possessing 
only the feelings and manners of a 
gentleman, who could, on such an oc- 
casion, have regretted the loss of one 
and sixpence postage, and have re- 
monstrated in such terms with the 
writer for sending it without paying 
the postage to “ one not in parliament,” 
by whom one and sixpence was more 
to be regretted than the violation of the 
law and the contempt shown towards 
the sacred volume. Does not this act 
remind one of the fond affection of the 
maiden in the song, who, in the agony 
of despair caused by her parting from her 
lover, implored him if he wrote, to be 
sure not to forget to pay the postage? 

As my next direct argument against 
his apocryphal Grace, I may adduce 
one of his latest acts, which so far 
exceeds those I have already men- 
tioned, that I would almost rely on 
proving my case by it alone. We all 
know that the laws, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, have deprived the digni- 
taries of our church of all power, indi- 
vidually to alter at pleasure any of its 
canons or articles; nor did our ances- 
tors deem it advisable to leave it to 
the will of any individual to add to or 
subtract from any of its essential regu- 
lations on his own responsibility ; such 
acts would be clearly illegal, and if not 
punishable by law, at least perfectly 
nugatory. Now, I have heard it stated 


* In Montgaillard’s account of the apotheosis, for the death of the infamous Chalier, 


at Lyons, it is mentioned that an ass, wearing a mitre fastened between his ears, and 
dragging a Bible tied to his tail, which afterwards was burned, formed a conspicuous 
part in the procession. So it is in all revolutionary movements, and it has been 
commenced in our own country, that religion should be insulted as a necessary part 
of the system. 

+ The Whigs pretend that the Orange Societies are illegal, because they allege 
that the members, on admission, promise allegiance to the King—and, indeed, the 
words of the Act of Parliament are very explicit, making it a transportable felony 
to belong to a body, any of the members of which shall, on admission, take any 
declaration not enjoined by Jaw. I deem it necessary to put all clergymen on their 
guard—I suspect the phdntom’s proceeding but a cunning scheme to subject the whole 
clerical body to the pains and penalties of this act, and save the Whigs any further 
trouble by shortening the process they have commenced, and at once getting rid of the 
clergy of Ireland, by sending them to Botany Bay. 
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by different persons of veracity,* that 
our heterodox phantom has added a 
fortieth article to those of the estab- 
lished church, and required subscrip- 
tion to it from all candidates for holy 
orders in the diocese of Dublin. Now, 
from the very nature of the case, my 
readers must at once see, that if such 
a power were once recognized in the 
church, her doctrines and government 
are at once and completely left at the 
mercy of the administration of the day : 
as the ministry have but to appoint, to 
vacant bishoprics, only those whose 
slavish subserviency to their dictation 
they can rely on, or keep the stalls 
vacant, as in the present case, and do 
the diocesan business by their own 
serfs, and, “hey presto,” the thirty-nine 
articles vanish, and the church changes 
its character and doctrines with all 
the celerity of Harlequin in a panto- 
mime. But we know that no such 
power is vested in any bishop; he 
swears to maintain the doctrines of 
the church, as settled by the convoca- 
tion, and he has been left no dis- 
cretionary power as to what articles 
he may require subscription; and I 
stake my evistence that the Court of 
King’s Bench would soon decide as to 
the illegality of such an act as that of 
which the fabled Dr. Whateley has 
been guilty,+ or had recourse to for 
objects best known to the inventors. 
Why might not the government or Dr. 
Whateley (unus et idem) or the doctrinal 
managers of this business, by the same 
means abolish the articles requiring a be- 
lief in the Trinity, the divine institution 
of the Sabbath,the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,and all those offensive to the sen- 
sitive consciences of Whig legislators? 
It would be just as legal as to require 
subscription to this or any other article 
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not contained in the formularies of the 
church of England, and just as reason- 
able, as to require from candidates for 
holy orders an unhesitating belief in 
the real presence of Dr. Whateley, in 
the palace in Stephen’s-green. 

Another point in my mind worthy 
of consideration is, that since the nomi- 
nal appointment of Dr. Whateley to 
the Archbishopric of Dublin, he has 
not made a single nomination in which 
the name of a relation appears as the 
—— selected for promotion ; nor 
nas he, as far as I am aware, conferred 
on a Whateley a single living, or even 
acuracy. Now, Sir, let me ask, any 
reasonable being, can he believe that 
any Whig, the nominee of Lord Grey, 

and the confrere of Lord Plunkett, 
could be so long holding an ex- 
alted situation, with much patronage 
attached to it, without quartering a 
host of needy relatives on the 
public? Is such conduct at all con- 
sistent with that of Lord Grey, whose 
hundred and one cousins were fed with 
crumbs from Downing-street, or of 
Lord Plunkett, whose nepotistic rapa- 
city was only limited by the number of 
his relations to the fiftieth degree of 
kindred, and the number and value of 
places and pensions to be, per fas aut 
nefas, conferred upon them. No Sir, 
let any believers in Dr. W ’hateley, by 
the help even of Whateley’s Logic, ex- 
tricate themselves from the following 
dilemma, and I will be almost con- 
vinced of the fallacy of all my reason- 
ing on this subject. 

If Dr. Whateley exist,he is a Whig 
—as from Whigs nothing follows but 
Whiggery. 

If he were a Whig he would have 
a host of Whateleys or relations in his 
diocese. 


* This statement is borne out by an assertion such as that given above, having ap-~ 
peared in a recent number of the Dublin Record, a paper, on the high character of 
which we can implicitly rely for the truth and accuracy of the assertion. 


+ Though it is said that the archbishop has given letters dimissory from the diocese 
of Dublin, to candidates for holy orders, under the illegal conditions mentioned above, 
yet I do not recollect that he has himself held an ordination since his advent to this 
city. At least, if he has done so, it has been completely a hole-and-corner business, as 
I cannot remember when or where the ceremony took place. It is rather remarkable, 
that the only. public ordination in Dublin, for some years, was held a few weeks since by 
the Bishop of Ferns, ia the chapel of the University ; so that it may be surmised that 
that acute-minded prelate has suspicion of the fraud practised upon us, though he 


does not probably wish to expose it publicly. 
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But he has not a host of Whateleys 
or relatives in his diocese. 


Ergo, he does not exist.—Q. E. D. 


Having now detailed a few of the 
many direct arguments against the 
existence of the archbishop, I may 
suppose a precisely parallel case to 
occur among the “ most thinking peo- 
ple” of England—let us say in the great 
city of London itself; and if I can 
show that in circumstances precisely 
similar, even the abettors of St. 
John Long and Lord Brougham, could 
not be humbugged, it will not be too 
much for me to assume the credit of 
having unveiled one of the grossest 
frands that ever deceived and deluded 
a too credulous people. No one can 
object to the validity of the line of 
argument I propose to adopt, as it is 
quite clearly allowable to “argue from 
known facts to others that are like 
them,” and then to show that as the 
similar facts are incredible and impos- 
sible of belief, so the analogous case 
is also to be rejected by any well 
ordered and reasonable mind. 


Let us suppose that it was an- 
nounced, that the Reverend Dr. Mac 
Greasy, S.T.P.0.S.F.S.U.M.P.H., was 
appointed by his holiness the pope, 
archbishop, metropolitan, vicar apos- 
tolic, &c. &e., of the London district. 
That he was at first sneered at in the 
Morning Post, ridiculed in the Age, 
and reprobated in the A/dion, for his ille- 
gal assumption of title ; but that scarcely 
was he, the aforesaid MuacGreasy, in- 
stalled in his new office ; scarcely had 
the smell of the incense which perfumed 
the mass-house at his consecration 
ceased to delight the nerves of the 
faithful; scarcely had the vestments 
been creased by his sacred person— 
let us imagine a letter appearing from 
him or his chaplain in the Morning 
Chronicle, addressed to his clergy, re- 
commending them to discontinue ad- 
ministering the sacrament of extreme 
unction to the sick or dying, lest the 
object of their so doing might be, by 
any possibility, misconstrued and their 
intentions misrepresented, and the 
people be thereby induced to place 
insufficient reliance on ‘its efficacy: 
Let us conceive, at the same time, that 
a fatal disease was rapidly progressing 
through the country. Such conduct 
would astonish his own sect not a 
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little, and would probably much miti- 
gate the hostility of the Protestant 
press, as evincing a dawning perception 
of the absurdities of his own church. 
Now, let us suppose that this first act 
was followed by an abusive letter to a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of high 
rank and respectability, but, withal, a 
bigoted believer in all the sacraments 
and ceremonies of his church, for pre- 
suming to put him to the expense of one 
and sixpence postage for a letter, rela- 
tive to the violation of the sanctuary 
of a popish chapel, by an Orange mob, 
and their burning of the pix in the 
open street of a provincial town in 
England ; or even to enquire ‘he best 
means of destroying rats and mice 
who continually devoured the sacred 
elements. Now let us imagine, that 
instead of our metropolitan’s using all 
his powers to bring to justice those 
who had entered the sanctuary and 
profaned the holy altar, or reeommend- 
ing the best form of trap, or the purest 
oil of rhodium—he had negatively at- 
tempted to screen the miscreants from 
public justice, or the vermin from ex- 
termination. Would not the Romish 
and liberal press have opened full- 
mouthed against him? Would not he 
be defended from their attacks, though 
not praised for his apathy, by the Pro- 
testant journals ? 

Again: let us suppose his uniting 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
the Bishop of Exeter, and a couple of 
nondescript dissenters, in a plan for 
the dissemination of the Bible, and 
the consequent gradual extinction of 
popery in England. Let us suppose 
him sitting at the same board with 
them, and devising means to remove 
the idolatrous passages from Butler’s 
Catechism, and expurgate the Missal 
of its disgusting mummeries, and 
exerting all his powers to alter, 
as far as he was able, the spirit 
and constitution of the Romish 
church in England. Let us picture to 
ourselves the amazement of Lord 
Shrewsbury, and the consternation of 
Dominick Ronayne, at reading in the 
public papers, that the Vicar Apostolic 
would, in future, ordain no candidate 
for priesthood without a solemn pledge 
that he would not endeavour to dis- 
suade men from the Protestant reli- 
gion, or exert himself to get proselytes 
to the decrees of the Council of: Trent ; 
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and let us suppose, as a consistent 
commentary on such a decision, that it 
was well known that this archbishop 
had attempted to silence a priest for 
presuming to preach agaiust heresy 
and heretics, and had endeavoured, éi// 
intimidated by the remonstrances of 
the congregation, to put a stop to this 
priest's sermons on this subject.* 
There is no doubt, that some might be 
gulled by thisappareutly very liberal and 
anti-popish conduct, and imagine that 
it evinced an amazing degree of freedom 
from prejudice and bigotry. Not a 
few, however, would be led to think 
very lightly of the man who could 
exhibit such want of principle, as to 
remain in connexion with a church 
which he was palpably endeavouring 
to undermine and overthrow, by union 
and cooperation with her most violent 
enemies, whilst in the enjoyment of 
wealth and rank conferred by her a 
him. I doubt not, that merely violent 
political partizans might, at least in 
seeming, laud him to the very echo ; 
and many members of the Romish 
church might, out of respect to his 
station and rank in their church, re- 
main silent, or express their indignation 
in terms by no means commensurate 
with their feelings ; but who can doubt 
but that he would be secretly and 
heartily despised by those who ap- 
plauded—and abhorred, with pious de- 
testation, by that party whom he was 
betraying, whose bigotry would be 
under the circumstances completely 
justifiable ? 

Now, in this case I have supposed, 
it is to be remembered, that there was 
no state object to be gained, no darling 
project effected, and that the govern- 
ment of England had no power in di- 
recting the appointment of the arch- 
bishop, nor any wish to interfere in it ; 
but Jet us suppose that this appoint- 
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ment was vested in the hands of the 
Protestant government by the Roman 
Catholic church, under the express 
stipulation, that a Romish priest 
should be appointed, whose whole 
life had given the pledge that he was 
devoted to the extension of popery 
and the rooting out of all heresy ; and 
that the Roman Catholic party, at the 
time of vesting such a power in the 
overnment as the appointment of its 
lence, had supposed it to be actu- 
ated by a zeal for popery; but on a 
change of ministry, and on its becom- 
ing a high Protestant administration, 
had left the appointment still in its 
power, believing they were fully pro- 
tected by ordination oaths and sub- 
scriptions, from the entrance into 
their church, of any heretical priest. 
In such a case as this, how different 
would the feelings and opinions of all 
men of every creed be. How would 
such conduct be understood, or what 
interpretation would be given to such an 
anomalous line of proceeding? And, 
moreover, if the Metropolitan was never 
seen at any celebration of high mass ; 
and if all his responsible acts were per- 
formed by a converted Protestant and 
an ultra-liberal Roman Catholic chap- 
lain, who together assumed the privi- 
leges of the prelate himself, and who 
were, in fact, the only visible agents of 
the archbishopric, would not the general 
impression get abroad, among a reason- 
ing people like the English, that the 
government was, like another Psalma- 
nasar, mystifying the public by a bishop 
of Formosa, to suit their own ulterior 
views, by pretending to have filled up 
a vacant archbishopric, which office no 
conscientious Roman Catholic could 
take, guarded as it was by oaths and de- 
clarations, if he consented to cooperate 
in the annihilation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church in England. Let us now 


* As I have not given a parallel case to this in the former part, it may be well to 
mention ina note, that the analogy can be exactly sustained, and must be well known 
to the parishioners of St. Audoen’s church, the clergyman of which our liberal and 
enlightened pro-prelate threatened to suspend for lecturing against the Romish reli- 
gion, and was prevented solely by the declaration of the parishioners, that if he did, 
not one of them would ever go within the walls of their parish church, but would 
open a chapel for themselves, of which the threatened clergyman should be chaplain ; 
and they, moreover, let fall some hints about a petition to the legislature on the sub- 
ject. This matter is not generally known; but who, that recollects the proceedings 
relative to Dean Monsell’s preaching in Stephen's chapel, about a year since, can dis- 


credit it? 
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take another view of the same case, and 
suppose this Romish prelate had within 
his jurisdiction a college, founded for 
the express purpose of educating Ro- 
man Catholics, and of endeavouring to 
root out heresy and restore any Pro- 
testants who might chvose to be edu- 
cated there to the primitive faith : and 
let us conceive that this Maynooth- 
educated bishop was ex-officio one of its 
visitors, and possessed considerable in- 
fluence over its directors, as well from 
his collegiate rank as his episcopal sta- 
tion. Of course, it would be expected 
that he should, as far as lay in his 
power, endeavour to render it an ef- 
fective und useful institution for the 
purposes of its founders. He does en- 
deavour to introduce sundry improve- 
ments, after the model of his own col- 
lege of Maynooth: he founds a profes- 
sorship of dogmatic theology, or the 
philosophy of the Breviary, or such a 
professorship us he himself filled in his 
college in this institution, and he gene- 
rously endows it out of the diocesan 
funds. All these acts tend to increase 
his credit and legitimate influence. 
However, after a little time, govern- 
ment, which has long been impressed 
with the necessity of checking the 
growth of popery, and has had the ap- 
Ss of this liberal prelate, offers 
unds for the building of a new college, 
to educate those intended for the priest- 
hood, apart from those who seek only 
general education, with a view to de- 
stroy the religious character of the col- 
lege, and to effect the objects they have 
long had in view. The archbishop 
exerts all his powers to effect this point, 
and has already appointed the head of 
the college and the professors, when a 
violent outery is raised by the Romish 
party, but for which popery would have 
received its deathblow in England, by 
having its ministry brought up at the 
feet of this heretic Gamaliel, whose 
liberal mind eschews the Council of 
Trent, and is fully imbued, if not with 
the outrageous heresy of Luther, at 
least with the more modified tenets of 
Jansenius. 

I now ask my readers, could such 
things happen? could such a man exist ? 
They aan and all answer that such 
a supposition is in the highest degree 
absurd, and could only be invented to 
amuse, without the possibility of having 
any analogous case in existence. Then, 


let me ask them, have they seen Arch- 
bishop Whateley ? do they or can they 
believe in his existence for a moment ? 
I trust they will cease to do so, if 
they have been hitherto so far duped 
by the rectitude of mind, which, being 
incapable of duplicity, is unable to be- 
lieve its existence in others. 

Now, if it be considered that the 
case I have above supposed, of a Roman 
Catholic prelate in an English diocese, 
be totally incredible, let me ask the be- 
lievers in Archbishop Whateley to show 
me a single circumstance in it that has 
not been exactly paralleled in the real 
affair passing under our cognizance and 
exposed to our examination and scru- 
tiny, and certain of detection, if we had 
been led to seek for truth instead of 
being diverted by the inventors of the 
fraud from the true object of contro- 
versy. It might be amusing—if such, 
and not the unveiling of this mystery, 
were my object—here to consider the 
self-gratulations of the wire-pullers ofthe 
palace puppet at the success of their 
invention, and to fancy the immoderate 
convulsions of laughter which must have 
shaken the sleek sides of Lord Althorp, 
when relating at the Home Office the 
progress of the plot, and the sar- 
donic grin which wrinkled the bland 
and benevolent physiognomy of Lord 
Plunkett, as, at the council board in 
DublinCastle, he recounted the success- 
ful diversion of public attention from 
the true subject matter of discussion, 
and sneered at that beloved people 
whom he had so often before success- 
fully humbugged, by making them be- 
lievers in his disinterested patriotism. 
But such considerations are foreign to 
my purpose ; and previous to drawing 
these remarks to a close, I must, though 
I consider my case to be fully made 
out, bring forward a few more points as 
they occur to me, to make it complete 
and incontrovertible, even by the author 
of Whateley’s Logic. 

I will venture to assert imprimis that 
there is no person (nay, not Anthony 
Poplar himself) more fully convinced 
of the utter want of all principle of the 
late cabinet than I am, nor one more 
ready to give them full credit for every 
contemptible and disgraceful line of 
policy ; but I can, even with such ad- 
mission, hardly believe that, eventhough 
they had picked upsuch a person as this 
Doctor Whitelye, they would have no- 
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minated him to fill the see of Dublin : 
not that I think that he, or any one the 

could select, would have added snore 4 
to their disgrace ; but that they must 
have been more utterly devoid of all 
wish to retain the semblance of con- 
sistency than I believe they were, if 
they could have been guilty of the bare- 
faced inconsistency involved in such an 
act. No; after all their denunciations 
of reverend political pamphleteers ; 
after all their philippics against church- 
men who neglected their religious du- 
ties to intrude upon provinces too pro- 
fane for Christian prelates to contami- 
nate themselves with, it is impossible 
that they could have had the etfrontery 
to select a mostremarkable pamphleteer 
—one whose cacoethes scribendi* ex- 
tended to all subjects of ephemeral im- 
portance, and who in all his writings 
adopted subjects of discussion and modes 
of reasoning which it little became such 
a dignitary of the church to contaminate 
himself with. What, let me ask, has an 
archbishop to say to secondary punish- 
ments ? or prosecutions for blasphemy ? 
and why, in the name of all sense, should 
he advocate the abolition of laws which 
have been found only partially sufficient 
to restrain the vile atheistic spirit which 
is sapping the foundations of all social 
order, and is restrained from destroying 
all the machinery of our social system 
by the imperfect and too lenient laws of 
the land alone ? But it may be said in 
reply, “It was a perfectly legitimate 
subject of examination for a minister of 
religion, as he alone could understand 
fully the working of the laws aguinst 
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blasphemous libel, being himself one of 
those principally interested in restrain- 
ing it.” Now, though I may grant that 
such a subject was deserving of the 
fullest consideration, yet still I say, that 
it would be, at least, impolitic in any 
bishop, except the pseudo-prelate of a 
liberal cabinet, to advocate a system of 
legislation opposed to the principles or 
even the prejudices of the entire mass 
of the people, who were anxious for the 
spread of religion, and a false zeal for 
truth, which would endeavour to furnish 
weapons for the armoury of Taylor, 
Carlile,and Hume. At all events, my 
opinion is, that every man who sets 
up his own individual opinion against 
the general feeling of the thinking part 
of the community, endeavouring to dis- 
turb laws which, though not perfect, yet 
partially effect their object, and un- 
dertaking the discussion of subjects un- 
connected with his profession, exercises 
a most unsound discretion, and labours 
under a most incurable disease, vulgarly 
called fidgets, which alone would unfit 
him to hold such an exalted station in 
the church as that falsely attributed to 
a Doctor Whateley.t+ 

Another subject taken up by this 
pamphleteering individual was that of 
“ National Judgments.” Now, on this 
subject I distinctly aver that no con- 
scientious man, who had sworn belief 
in and obedience to the Liturgy and 
articles of the church of England, could 
advance the opinions attributed to this 
prelate, nor would any individual, even if 
unrestricted ds he was, venture to pro- 
mulgate opinions verging so closely upon 


* As a specimen of the omnibus mind with which it has pleased the booksellers to 





inspire this imaginary personage, it may be well to give a list of a few of the works at 
different times attributed to his pen :—Treatise on Logic—Treatise on Rhetoric— 
On the Change of the Sabbath— Bampton Lectures—Discourse on Political Economy 
—On the Law of Religious Libel—On Secondary Punishments—Second Travels of 
an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion—Thoughts on the Present Crisis—and 
Outlines of Humsvue. 

+ A pamphlet was published by the Rev. Blanco White, in reply to some strictures 
in a contemporary publication on the pamphlet “ On the Law of Religious 
Libel.” This gentleman is called one of the chaplains of the Archbishop of Dublin. 
He has lately opened a Unitarian chapel, I believe, in Liverpool!! There is 
another gentleman, of the name of Dickinson, who came forward on another occasion 
as the private secretary and champion of the same individual. Has it at any time been 
surmised that these persons were not only the episcopal executive, but the episcopal 
office itself? I hope to have evidence sufficient to prove, on some future occasion, that 
our prelate is, “like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once,” or, at least, of the dual 
number. - At present I merely throw out the hint for the consideration of those of 
my readers who must have felt surprised at observing that much of the diocesan 
business is transacted by either of these gentlemen, and who must perceive they would 
answer very well as the souls of the episcopal phantom. 
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the Epicurean religion of the present 
day, unless actuated by the most cavilling 
and hair-splitting spirit, and hazarding 
his character as a simple and humble 
Christian in trying to exhibit himself as 
an acute logician or a liberal savant. 
But the case is quite different when we 
recollect that, high as is the situation 
nominally filled by Doctor Whateley, 
yet it is not irresponsible, nor left un- 
guarded from the intrusion of evilminded 
men ; and on this subject of national 
judgments the opinion of the church of 
England is clearly expressed, both by 
her formularies and by the acts of her 
supreme heads; for we can recollect 
that on a recent occasion prayers were 
offered up in all the churches, to avert 
the wrath of the Supreme Being, and, 
of course, in that diocese, the nominal 
diocesan of which looks on national 
judgments but as part of a necessary 
system. Even the legislature recognised 
the doctrine by ordering a general fast, 
which our prelata's worthy ally, Mr. J. 
Hume, ridiculed with his usual brilliant 
wit, asserting that the notion of a super- 
intending Providence was “mere hum- 
bug and cant.” But let us mark how in- 
geniously government (we mean that of 
the transubstantiation advocate, Lord 
Grey) managed this part of the fraud. 
They found a sermon preached betore 
the University of Oxford in the year 
1822 ; and when they had invented an 
archbishop in 1830, they republished 
this sermon, when it had probably, with 
the author, been dead and buried; thus 
gaining the sanction of that noble col- 
lege for the heterodox opinions which 
it was part of their plan to introduce 
into the church, to thereby gain a sub- 
stantial argument for its overthrow. 
But I find that I have made a mistake : 
the sermon, as originally published, I 
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suppose by some real Dr. Whately, is 
almost inoffensive : it is in the appen- 
dix, printed for the first time in 1832, 
that the heretical, doctrine : appeared, 
wherein it is denied that the examples 
of Babylon and the cities of Asia Minor 
are to be regarded by liberal minds as 
examples of “ national judgments.” 

There are several other pamphlets 
attributed to his nominal grace since 
his appointment to the see of Dublin, 
which I must pass over in the most cur- 
sory manner in these hurried pages. 
One was on the change of the Sabbath, 
in which the opinions of the established 
church were boldly set at defiance, and 
the useful example set to all Sunday 
dogfighters, boxers, and drunkards, by 
the head of the Protestant church, of 
not showing even an outward respect 
to religion on one day in seven. There 
was next a work on secondary punish- 
ments, in which the writer endeavoured 
to show cause for the abolition of the 
punishment of transportation. (I shall 
only observe, that 1 have heard hints 
that this author had another reason than 
the desire to ameliorate the criminal 
code for endeavouring to supersede the 
punishment of transportation. New 
Holland is not a publishing country, 
nor has Mr. Fellowes, as far as I am 
aware,a branch establishment inSydney.) 
The last pamphlet attributed to the 
same person has been so ably handled 
in the February number of your Maga~ 
zine, that I will make no further re- 
mark on it, than to observe that I can 
hardly believe its author is “one in 
parliament.”* 

Now, among all the writings which 
common report has attributed to this 
Archbishop of Dublin, on subjects the 
most dissimilar, is it not strange that, 
since his arrival among us, we have not 


* The above observations were written before Mr. Milliken came forward to attack 


your periodical for attributing the authorship of the lastmentioned pamphlet tothe Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. However, I see no reason, from his letters, for altering a line of 
what I have stated above, for there are in his letters so many points making for my 
argument, that I conceive it of little importance who is really the author. In the 
first place, Mr. Milliken has said that he had no authority from the arehbishop for 
contradicting the public rumour that ascribed the authorship to him. Now, how could 
Mr. M. contradict positively the assertion in your Magazine without the archbishop's 
authority, unless the archbishop was a phantom? And secondly, he asserts, “that the 
archbishop never wrote a political pamphlet.” I believe him most decidedly; but I 
beg any of my readers who hang their belief of this prelate’s existence on common 
report, to see how far it is worthy of credit, when they must be sensible that public 
opinion was fully as strong, or more so, concerning the authorship of numerous political 
pamphlets than of the fact of the archbishop’s being the inhabitant of the Palace in 
Stephen’s-green, 
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had a sermon, or a single publication on 
subjects purely theological. Would it 
not naturally be expected that the 
archbishop should occasionally publish 
sermons or tracts on religious topics, to 
set an example to his clergy of zeal for 
the advancement of theological learning? 
I never recollect an archbishop who 
did not publish frequently pamphlets or 
books on that branch of learning in 
which it is to be expected he is most 
conversant, and who did not endeavour 
to give a lead to the religious principles 
of all his clergy : but this is not in the 
line of the Whig government employe, 
and well might we suppose that the 
lines of Swift were prophetically in- 
tended for our imaginary prelate, when 
his functions as a political machine ter- 
minated :— 


What writings has he left behind ? 
‘“* | hear they’re of a different kind, 
-——— but most in prose.” 
Some highflown pamphlets, I suppose, 
All scribbled in the worst of times, 
To palliate his Whig friends’ crimes, 
* * * . * 
Offensive to a loyal ear ; 
But not one sermon, you may swear. 








I have now shown, I am confident 
enough to say, satisfactorily, that all 
experience is against our belief in the 
existence of Doctor Whateley, Areh- 
bishop of Dublin : and that no evidence 
can establish the affirmative of the pro- 
position to the satisfaction of any un- 
prejudiced mind, I think I have de- 
monstrated by the host of evidence I 
have adduced, which makes what no 
one can call but a high degree of pro- 
bability, the highest degree of improba- 
bility. I am aware that it will, of course, 
be adduced a sufficient reason for fol- 
lowing public opinion on this subject 
“that almost every rector and curate in 
this diocese can testify as to their having 
seen and conversed with the subject of 
discussion.” This objection I have con- 
sidered in a former place: I would 
merely ask any rector or curate, ha- 
zarding such assertion after reading 
these pages, to affirm positively that 
he has seen and conversed with a person 
whom he knowsby other proofthan public 
opinion to be the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and would beg him to recollect how 
far public opinion has already misled 
him with regard to the political pam- 
phlets ascribed by it to Dr. Whateley. 
If, in despite of all these cautions, he 
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still persist in his bigoted adherence to 
an indefensible cause, all I wish is, that 
in case of restoration to power of the 
former cabinet, his credulity may find 
its reward ; or, as that is, | trust, un- 
likely to occur, that Lord Spencer may 
confer upon him one of his renegade 
brother's livings, as the fittest reward of 
such implicit faith in his proverbial ho- 
nesty. To any laymen who assert they 
have seen the archbishop, I will merely 
say, that I hopethey have better grounds 
for their belief in matters more inti- 
mately concerning their welfare than 
tor that of the archbishop, otherwise I 
would give very little for their ration- 
ality unless they now grant that they 
have only seen a person who was very 
like a description of Doctor Whateley, 
and who bears a striking resemblance 
to a portrait of a former president of an 
Oxford college, which portrait is very 
like the original picture, and a striking 
resemblance of the design of the painter. 

If, in addition to the sapient objec- 
tions already given to these doubts, it 
is said that the archbishop is one of the 
visitors of the University, the editor of 
a periodical (whose existence is nearly 
as apocryphal as his own), is president 
of several societies, has a family living 
at the Palace, has several chaplains, 
has a carriage with a mitre on it, has 
seats in Christ's and St. Patrick’s ca- 
thedrals, subscribes five pounds to 
the Mendicity Institution, rides a 
bay horse, with a servant follow- 
ing him, sits at the Education Board, 
and occasionally looks in at the horse 
police barrack in Kevin-street—I will 
merely say, that I will grant most fully 
the force of these objections as soon as 
my great doubts are removed, and that, 
like Martin, in the “ ‘Tale of a Tub,” I 
will believe the evidence of my reason, 
though the plain argument of Lord 
Peter be used to convince me of the 
fallacy of my opinions ; and I hereby do 
give due notice to all pamphleteers who 
may wish to argue this question with me, 
that I will not allow of their making any 
appeals to public opinion, nor of their 
using the exparte evidence of any person 
or persons whose gain or advancement 
can be shown to be anywise connected 
with their defence ofthe late government 
or the Archbishop of Dublin; and let all 
whoareseeking advancement, by coming 
forward to defend the existence of our 
diocesan prelate, recollect that their ad- 
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vocacy will not serve the cause mate- 
rially—nam malé examinat verum, cor- 
ruptus judex. As to the immediate par- 
ticipators in the scheme of the late mi- 
nistry, I will not bestow a single consider- 
ation on them: I will Jet them manage 
the affair as they best please ; only sug- 
gesting to them to have a little more 
regard for consistency in their different 
acts as Archbishop of Dublin, and not 
to measure the gullibility of the Pro- 
testant community by the degree of for- 
bearance it has evinced during the per- 
formance of the farce which has been 
enacting now much too long for en- 
durance. If, however, any person whocan 
prove himself free of all party or reli- 
gious prejudice, seeks to have any re- 
maining doubts as to my argument, 
answered, and proposes them in a true 
spirit of inquiry after truth, without a 
prospective glance at place or pen- 
sion, as a reward of his zeal, I am 
ready to reply to him, as soon as he 
has established to my satisfaction the 
fallacy of my arguments and the unrea- 
sonableness of my deductions, and 
if I do not remove all his prejudices 
relative to the existence of the arch- 
bishop, I am willing to be nicknamed 
during the rest of my life, an honest 
man ; at least as honest as the ex- 
chancellor of the Exchequer. How- 
ever, to prevent any misconception, I 
may mention, that the res probanda is 
not whether a Dr. Whateley exists or 
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existed ; but whether Dr. Whateley, 
who preached a course of Bampton 
Lectures* at Oxford, in the year 
1822, be the Archbishop of Dublin in 
1835 ; or whether the author of sundry 
olitical tracts and plans of change 
in the church and university, be the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

I must now, Sir, bring these hurried 
pages to a conclusion, having, I fear, 
trespassed already too long on your’s 
and my other readers’ patience ; but 
the important results, consequent on 
the making out a clear and incon- 
trovertible case, must plead my best 
apology. If I have succeeded in turn- 
ing public attention to what I conceive 
to be a most gross imposition, I will 
have been most amply rewarded for 
my trouble. I have fully established, 
I conceive, the probability of the ex- 
istence of a deep-laid conspiracy 
against the church and universities, 
the instruments of which were those 
who pretended to be actuated by the 
warmest zeal for the welfare of both ; 
I have collaterally shown that the 
strength of the case of the church was 
such, that no infringements of her 
rights or privileges would be assented 
to by a single individual whose opinion 
was worth possessing, or even y the 
great mass of the people, unless deceit 
and treachery, were employed to com- 
pel them to adopt the destructive views 
of the ministry, by disgusting them 


* It may be useful to lay before my readers one or two passages from these lectures, 
to show them the want of identity between the real Dr. Whateley, and the supposi- 
tious individual, whom government has been pleased to honour by the same name, 
Let us take the following passage, and call to mind the conduct of the episcopal 
sponsor to the Dean of Derry, and a host of other evangelical divines. 

‘‘ Let the most candid and favourable construction possible be put on every profes- 


sion till we are compelled to understand it otherwise. Where the case will allow of 
it, let blame be laid rather on the form of expression, than on the doctrine intended 
to be conveyed ; and lastly, when it is manifest that incorrect notions are entertained, 
let it always be considered whether they may not be attributed rather to weakness of 
intellect, and inaptitude for accurate statements, than to culpable perversion of truth,” 
Again let me ask, can the author of the ‘ National Judgments,” and the advocate of 
the change of the Sabbath, be the author of the following: « Revelation was given, 
not for increase of our speculative knowledge, but for our instruction in what was 
needful to be known.” And lastly, let me ask, could the author of the letter to 
Mr. Walker have even read, at any time, the following passage: “ Laymen are too 
apt to consider themselves as little more than bystanders in the disputes between the 
church and her opponents ; they give her the preference indeed, but rather as a matter 
of taste than of conscience; or rather, at least, as umpires between two contending 
parties, than as making the cause their own ; and many a one may be found who would 
allow, and even expect, in the clergy, some zeal in that cause, yet would seem to 
regard it as altogether their concern ; not as one in which he himself had a common 
interest.” Bampton Lectures, No. 7. 
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with the conduct of the nominal heads 
of the church, and stimulating them to 
cry out for reform, which, when the 
Whigs got the management of, they 
would soon effect their ulterior ob- 
jects; and lastly, I have, I hope, ef- 
fected a moral object, by showing the 
necessity of examination of all ques- 
tions even those most generally re- 
ceived as true, which, as Lord Mans- 
field used to say, are those most gene- 
rally requiring proof and most difficult 
to prove, and of learning to question 
the prudence of letting public opinion 
be our guide especially in political 
matters. If all my Whig readers 
would consider candidly how many 
political apothegms they have “ familiar 
on their lips, as household words,” the 
truth of which they believe in more 
fully than that of holy writ, and how 
many words they have continually 
recourse to, as the arbiters in argument 
without any definite meaning attached, 
or perhaps a meaning precisely the 
reverse of the true import of the word, 
and which are considered the end of 
all strife, because they are received 
implicitly among a certain class of 
thinkers, (ut lucus a non lucendo,) we 
should find that, reform and reformers, 
radicals, aristocratic tyranny, tory cor- 
ruption, and a power behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself, 
were, if bearing any meaning, at least 
not in the slightest degree capable of 
being used in the sense usually con- 
ferred upon them by the liberal and 
enlightened part of the public, to 
whom the meaning of the Shibboleth 
is immaterial, as long as it answers 
their purpose as the watchword of a 
faction. 1 might have added the terms, 
Orange ascendancy, pious and meek 
Catholic pastors, bloated parsons, over- 
grown cburch, bloodstained tithes, ty- 
rannous aristocracy ; but as there oxy- 
morons are only used by the disciples 
of Mr. O’Connell, who have never 
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been, even in jest, called a thinking 
people, I see no necessity of exposing 
them. 

In fine, I now call, in the name of 
common sense and honesty, on the 
present government, to put an end to 
this system of mystification, and to 
confer the vacant see of Dublin on 
some real existence, whom the people 
of Dublin may sometimes see in bis 
churches, and seated on the throne in 
his cathedrals, even though he should 
believe the Sabbath not to be of apos- 
tolic origin, and who will not bestow 
all his thoughts upon political subjects, 
but will evince some zeal for the reli- 
gious improvement of his diocese. In 
fine, I call on the government to take 
the management of this diocese out of 
the hands of government hacks, who 
direct its affairs in the name of a phan- 
tom, a puppet, or a new illustration of 
humbug. 


“ Thus far with victory our arms are crowned, 
For though we have not fought, yet have we 
found no enemy to fight withal.”’ 


I remain, 
Esesuwnrns. 


P.S. I regret to see, from the 
public papers, that the present govern- 
ment continue countenancing the fla- 
grant deception of their predecessors, 
by announcing that the Archbishop of 
Dublin attends the Lord Lieutenant’s 
dinner parties at the castle. I sin- 
cerely regret this, as I do not think 
that the greatest degree of forbearance 
towards their predecessors requires 
this sacrifice of truth and honesty. 
However, my readers cannot be de- 
ceived by such attempts, as they must 
have observed, that when the Arch- 
bishop attends the levees, he (together 
with his domestic chaplain) has granted 
to him the convenient privilege of the 
private entreé—this is very saat: 44 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELLES, GENT. 


Cuaprer XV. 


FLAT 


ISLAND. 


There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. 








How fearful 


And dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s eyes below ! 


In order to avoid the observation of 
the government cruisers, it was cus- 
tomary for slave ships to land their 
cargos at some of the adjacent islands 
or remote ports of the Mauritius, from 
whence they were afterwards forwarded 
to the interior in small detachments for 
sale. Captain Morley determined, if 
possible, to frustrate this practice; and 
accordingly during the time that the 
Hesperus was undergoing the neces- 
sary repairs in the Tron Fanfaron, he 
distributed as many of the officers and 
men as could be spared from the rou- 
tine duty on board, among the various 
8 em harbours, and small islands 
which abound on the coast and in the 
neighbourhood, with strict orders to 
keep a vigilant watch on all who were 
suspected of conniving at the illicit 
traffic. 

A few miles eastward of the Manu- 
ritius lies a small spot of land called 
Flat Island. This place, at the time 
of which I speak, was used as a cotton 
plantation, and belonged in property 
to a French cotton planter named 
Monsieur Jean Boismaison. Being 
totally uninhabited, and only resorted 
to by the proprietor at stated seasons 
for the —— of gathering the crop, 
Flat Island had long been considered 
a favourable station for slave ships to 
land their cargos, as they could easily 
be brought from thence to the main- 
land for market as opportunity offered. 
Here therefore Captain Morley deter- 
mined to station one of the preventive 
parties, to the command of which I 
was appointed, being invested at the 
same time with the dignity of tempo- 
rary governor of the place. 

“ You will occupy the governor's 
palace,during your stay, Mr. Lascelles,” 
said Morley; “ but as you may not 
find provisions very plenty, I advise 
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you to furnish yourself with a sufficient 
stock before you go.” 

Aebesdiaghy: when the necessary 
preparations had been made, I sailed 
from Port Louis with a party of three 
marines, in a large six-oared galley, 
manned and armed. On board was 
stowed a six weeks’ stock of provisions, 
together with some ship’s muskets and 
sets of fishing tackle to aid us in pass- 
ing what threatened to be a somewhat 
monotonous sojourn. Wind and tide 
being favourable, we soon left the 
Mauritius astern, and ere long Flat 
Island hove in sight. The land of 
which this island is composed extends 
to about a mile in length, lying ex- 
tremely low, and running nearly parallel 
with the water, save at the north-west 
extremity, where it is terminated by an 
abrupt precipitous promontory of con- 
siderable height. Numerous sea-fowl 
circled round the summit of this rock, 
and screamed loudly as our galley 
passed beneath. Holding our course 
close in shore for about a quarter of a 
mile, we doubled a small projecting 
black rock which had been described 
to us as forming a sort of break-water 
to the harbour, and came to in a little 
placid sand-fringed bay. 

Having succeeded without difficulty 
in beaching the galley, Wolfe, who was 
our coxswain, and myself, proceeded in 
search of what Captain Morley was 
pleased to call the governor’s palace, 
and for this purpose we ascended the 
black rock I have just mentioned. I 
confess that in a place such as this I 
did not expect to find the usual apper= 
dages of a vice-royal residence—stately 
towers, elegant facades, and battle- 
mented outworks—but still as the cap- 
tain had talked of a “ palace,” I hoped 
to find a building of sufficient dimen- 
sions to accommodate my party com- 
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fortably. Having gained the summit of 
the rock, therefore, I gazed round in 
every direction in search of such a 
place, but not the vestige of any human 
dwelling was discernible. The pros- 
pect indeed was barren enough. The 
flat part of the island, consisting of 
rock and sand, covered in patches with 
stunted sickly-looking cotton shrubs, 
lay beneath, while towering up on our 
right appeared the promontory which 
forms its farther extremity, bare and 
weather-beaten, without any signs of 
vegetation save some Jong rank grass 
which fringed its base. Of a human 
habitation not a trace was to be seen. 

“ Where can the palace be, Sir?” 
said Wolfe, touching his hat, while a 
leer peculiarly his own lurked round 
the corners of his lips, and under the 
shadow of his huge bushy whiskers. 

“ Why that’s just what I wish to 
find out,” I replied: « you have a good 
eye for a distance; can you see no- 
thing like a house ?” 

“In the distance, Sir,” said Wolfe, 
“TI can see nothing save bare rocks 
and sea-blasted cotton shrubs. The 
palace, however, I’m thinking, is nearer 
at hand. Don’t you see it, Sir, at the 
foot of the cluster of low black rocks 
on the other side of the bay.” 

“TI see a little hut there,” said I, 
“which I take to be a boat-house. But 
that surely cannot be the place to which 
Captain Morley alluded.” 

“ The same, and no other, I believe, 
Sir,” replied Wolfe. “ Why from this 
spot we can take in every inch of the 
island, and if you can see any thing 
else in the shape of a house, it is more 
than I can.” 

There was no denying the truth of 
this latter allegation. From our pre- 
sent elevated position we could see 
every corner of the island, and the hut 
in question was the only habitable place 
it contained. We were therefore fain 
to descend and examine it more closely. 
We found it to be a little saddle-roofed 
hut, having in the front wall, a door- 
way and small opening for a window ; 
but the doorway contained no door, 
and the sashless window, although it 
admitted the light, was by no means 
calculated to exclude the weather. 
The area inside appeared to be about 
twenty feet by fifteen; the floor was 
bare sand, and the walls native un- 
adorned mud. Fortunately, however, 


the edifice was furnished with a roof, 
which though it contained sundry ori- 
fices capable of admitting the rain, we 
hoped would at least be sufficient to 
protect us against the rays of the sun. 
And this was the palace destined for 
the residence of the governor of Flat 
Island ! 

All the preparations we had it in 
our power to make, in order to render 
the place habitable, were speedily ac- 
complished. A spare hammock was 
suspended in the door-way, and the 
boat’s sail was hung up across the area 
within, so as to divide it into two com- 
partments. In one of those, which 
was destined for my own peculiar oc- 
cupation, or state chamber, as it were, 
I had my cot slung, and the provisions 
stowed; the other was tenanted by the 
boat’s crew. The Albatross, which 
visited us the day after our arrival, 
supplied me with a table and a few 
chairs, and with these accommodations 
1 was fain to make myself as comfort- 
able as possible. And really when a 
man is determined to enjoy himself, it 
is astonishing from what slender re- 
sources enjoyment may be derived. 
The day was spent merrily in fishing, 
shooting,and cruising round the island ; 
and the evenings passed pleasantly 
enough by the aid of a pipe of good 
tobacco and a book. Fish of various 
kinds were easily caught in great num- 
bers with a rod and line from the rocky 
points on the coast. On the island 
the hares were literally swarming, and 
afforded not only excellent sport, but 
an abundant supply of fresh provisions, 
Indeed the table of the “ palace” was 
so well furnished, that I never failed to 
have a weekly visit from some of my 
brother officers, as they passed and re- 
passed to their different stations. Ex- 
cepting myself, whose appointment 
was in the meantime permanent, the 
commanders of the different parties 
posted at the other small islands in the 
neighbourhood, were ordered to ren- 
dezvous every Monday at Port Louis, 
for the purpose of receiving instruc- 
tions and taking in provisions; and 
they usually contrived to visit me on 
their way, arriving on Saturday night, 
and remaining till the Monday morn- 
ing. On these occasions our evenings 
were merry in the extreme; and the 
presence of my friends was exhilarating 
beyond. measure to me, who had daily 
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sat down to my governor's fare in soli- 
tary magnificence. 

i had already spent about three 
weeks upon Flat Island, and had ex- 
plored every corner of my dominions 
several times over, with the proud con- 
sciousness of being “ monarch of all I 
surveyed.” In the whole circuit there 
was not a rock or shrub with which I 
was not familiar; not a hare’s form or 
gannet’s nest to which I could not 
almost have approached _ blindfold. 
Within about half a mile up the coast 
from our little harbour, however, a tall 
insulated rock called the Sugar Loaf, 
shot up in solitary stateliness sheer out 
of the water. On this rock I had 
never yet set foot ; and for the purpose 
of changing the scene, | determined 
one day to explore it, hoping at the 
same time to find a sufficient number 
of eggs among its crannies to reward 
my labour. Accordingly, having left 
a few look-outs properly stationed, with 
orders to fire a musket should any 
vessel be seen nearing the island, I 


manned the galley with a couple of 


men, and taking Wolfe as my attend- 
ant, set forward on my expedition. 

It was a lovely morning for a plea- 
sure excursion. The breeze was light, 
the water gently rippled, and a glorious 
tropic sun rode high in the clear azure 
of the heavens. “ Merrily, merrily 
went the bark,” bounding buoyantly 
through the harmless waters, and ere 
many minutes had elapsed we found 
ourselves under the lee of the Sugar 
Loaf. It was a threatening, dark- 
browed rock, the lower part of which 
rose perpendicularly out of the water, 
while its summit hung beetling out- 
wards, and nodded fearfully over our 
heads. We lay to for a moment to 
contemplate it, and consider how it 
was possible to ascend to the top. But 
never was there rock more forbidding 
to the climber. Steep, unbroken, wall- 
like masses of stone girded its base, 
while its brow hung threateningly over 
the water, seeming, as it were, to dare 
us to the ascent. A shelving platform 
of rock about ten or twelve feet in 
width, tangled with sea-weed, and 
washed by the rising and receding 
waves, seemed to form the foundation 
of this massive superstructure. Upon 
this rock, having backed in the boat 
stern foremost, Wolfe and I leaped 
without much difficulty ;, and ordering 
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the men to lie off on their oars till our 
return, set forward on our survey. 

In the unbroken facade of the lofty 
wall of rock that rose perpendicularly 
from the platform where we stood, 
there was not a single projecting angle 
to clasp, nor the smallest crevice into 
which the foot of the climber might 
be inserted. Encrusted with limpets, 
festooned with the tendrils of dark- 
coloured sea-weed, and dripping with 
the spray which ever and anon was 
thrown over it by the rising waves, it 
stood in insurmountable majesty before 
us. An ascent at this place being im- 
possible, we passed onwards along the 
slippery edge of the weed-tangled 
platform, in search of some more ac- 
cessible spot; nor was it long till we 
discovered a narrow zig-zag fissure, 
scarcely wide enough to admit the foot, 
but presenting at various distances, as 
if the rock had been rent asunder b 
some convulsion of nature, con 
projecting knotches which might be 
grasped by the hand. To trust mainly 
to the strength of our arms, and swing 
ourselves upwards by means of these 
little angles seemed our only expedient ; 
so, without much deliberation, we com- 
menced the ascent ; I taking the lead, 
and Wolle following close behind. It 
was an arduous undertaking, and as L 
have often since thought, a very fool- 
hardy one. Only now and then, and 
at considerable distances, could we find 
an opportunity of supporting ourselves 
by our feet, so that for the most part 
we had to trust our weight entirely to 
our hands, which were not a little lace- 
rated by the sharp edges of the rock 
we were obliged to clasp. Nor dared 
we allow ourselves a moment's breath- 
ing time during our perilous progress ; 
for so loosely were the little knotches 
on which we depended connected with 
the main rock, that had we ventured 
to hang upon them for an instant, they 
would probably have been detached by 
our weight, and ourselves precipitated 
to the bottom. Totally out of breath, 
with bleeding hands and aching arms, 
it was not without considerable delight, 
that after an ascent of about fifty feet, 
my eyes came on a level with a small 
platform of between two and three feet 
square, indented, as it were, into the 
face of the rock. Upon this, with a 
single effort, 1 threw myself, enjoying 
the prospect of a few minutes’ rest ; but 
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scarcely was I securely balanced on 


my precarious prop, when I saw Wolfe 
about a foot lower down, hanging with 
both hands to a small angular knotch 
that seemed shaking in its infirm socket, 
as if about to separate from the parent 


rock. A single reach of his arm would 


have placed him on the enviable plat- 
form on which I stood. 

“ For God's sake, Mr. Lascelles,” he 
eried, looking up with a face of con- 
sternation; “for God’s sake, go on, 
Sir, or I shall be precipitated to the 
bottom.” 

“I cannot stir an inch farther at 
present,” I replied. “Quick! cateh at 
my foot, and sway yourself up. Here 
is room enough for us both.” 

Scarcely had I uttered these words, 
when the knotch on which my poor 
comrade hung broke off, fell with a 
rumbling nvise down the face of the 
rock, and plunged into the sea. Just as 
it guve way, Wolfe, with an effort of 
desperation, stretched himself up, and 
in an instant his brawny hand was 
clasped round my ankle. It was a 
perilous attempt for us both. Un- 
steadied by the weight, I staggered, 
and would certainly have fallen from 
my place, had I not held firmly on by 
a@ projecting mass of rock at my side. 
Poor Wolfe, in the mean time, saw my 
danger. 

“Say the word, Mr. Lascelles,” he 
cried, “and I let go my hold. Shall I 
come, or shall I not ?” 

“Come, and be quick!” was my 
only reply; and with one strong effort 
Wolfe swung himself up and stood at 
my side. 

The small ledge of rock on which 
we were now poised was not, as I 
have said, more than two or three feet 
square: indeed so narrow was the 
space, that we were obliged to clasp 
each other round the body to prevent 
ourselves from falling off. On two 
sides it was walled in by the adjacent 
rock, which rose up perpendicularly 
behind us to a sufficient height to 
admit of our standing in a crouching 
position ; and then, taking an outward 
direction, it projected horizontally for- 
wards, and hung over our heads—a 
black and craggy canopy. “On the 
other two sides the platform was , 
and the rock dipped sheer down from 
its edge till it was lost, full fifty feet 
below, amid the surf and spray of the 


ocean. Scarcely dured we hazard a 
look beneath to where our diminished 
galley rode buoyantly on the surging 
waters, so dizzy and bewildering was 
the prospect. 

We stood for some time in silence, 
for there was something too appalling 
in our situation to admit of speech. 
The wind whistled and howled among 
the rents and fissures of the rock ; the 
sea leaped and roared far beneath, as 
if eager to engulf us ; and the scared 
sea-fowl flew screaming in eddying 
circles round the place where we 
stood. To have attempted to descend 
by the path we had come up would 
have been madness, and as for mount- 
ing higher, our progress upward 
seemed completely cut off by the 
mass of rock that hung threateningly 
over our heads. 

“Have you considered what we 
ought to do, Mr. Lascelles?” said 
Wolfe at last; “we cannot remain 
here much longer; I almost think I 
feel the rock trembling under us.” 

“{ see nothing we can do,” I re- 
plied ; “it appears equally impossible 
to get either up or down, 

“Why, as to getting down, Sir,” 
said Wolfe, “ that we might manage by 
a leap; and if we had deep water to 

lunge into, I would not mind trying 
it arope’s end. But I have no notion 
of jumping on that broad rocky plat- 
form at the bottom, and being smashed 
to a jelly in the fall.” 

“ Not to be thought of,” I replied. 
But what do you advise to be done ?” 

“One thing, Sir, I think is clear— 
there’s no use remaining on this cursed 
point of rock, to be devoured piece- 
meal by seagulls and boobies; so, if 
we can’t go down, we must just deter- 
mine to go wp, and trust to Providence 
for finding some eusier place of de- 
scent.” 

“Go up!” I replied; “from the 
place where we stand, to go up is 
utterly impossible.” 

“ Difficult, Sir,” said Wolfe; “but I 
do not think impossible. I observed 
this place from beneath, and am satis- 
fied that the black-looking canopy over 
our heads is merely a ledge of the 
rock jutting out from the main mass— 
just as the canopy of ‘a pulpit, Sir, juts 
out from the wall of the church. At 
least so it seemed to me from below; 
and I think if we could once get on 
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the top of it, we might manage to 
mount still higher.” 

«“ If we could get upon the top of 
it,” said 1; “but how is that to be 
done ?” 

“I can’t tell you how it’s to be 
done, Sir,” said Wolfe; “but I'll at 
least show you how it is to be at- 
tempted. Remain you, in the mean 
time, where you are, Sir; if I succeed 
I can easily pull you up after me ; if I 
fall, why when all’s done, what is it 
but an end of Dick Wolfe, who must 
die one day at any rate. Farewell, 
Sir, should we never meet again.” 

“Tis madness to attempt it,” I 
cried. “Stop! for God’s sake consider 
what you do !” 

“ Never say die while there’s a shot 
in the locker, Sir; that’s my maxim ; 
so here goes ;” and before 1 could in- 
terlere to prevent him, he stretched 
his hands upwards, and grasping a 
projecting part of our rude rocky 
canopy, was in an instant swinging in 
mid-air by the arms. Without shifting 
the position of his hands, but pulling 
himself upwards by sheer muscular 
force, his head and shoulders were 
soon hid from my view, while the legs 
and lower part of his body hung dang- 
ling over the edge of the rock. It was 
a moment of painful suspense to me ; 
as to whether he was likely to succeed 
in his design, or be precipitated to the 
bottom, I could not form the slightest 
conjecture, for not a sound of fear or 
hope escaped the gallant fellow’s lips. 
Slowly and gradually, however, his 
quivering limbs were drawn upwards, 
till they entirely disappeared, and 
next moment my ears were saluted 
from above bya loud and spirit-stirring 
“ Hurrah !” 

That he had succeeded in reaching 
the top of the ledge which hung 
frowning over the place where I stood, 
I was thus certified ; but how I should 
be able to follow him in so difficult an 
ascent still seemed a mystery. Pre- 
sently, however, a bare arm was sus- 
—— over the edge of the rock, the 

uge, brawny tendons of which seemed 
almost sufficient to lift the rock itself. 
At the same time the voice of Wolfe 
was heard bellowing from above. 

“ All’s right, Mr. Lascelles; catch 
hold of my hand, and trust yourself to 
me.” 
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“ Are you firm ?” I cried out. 

“ Ay, ay, Sir, as the rock itself.” 

“ Then hold fast—here goes ;” and 
stretching myself up as far as I could, 
I succeeded in grasping him with both 
my hands round the wrist. For one 
moment I was swinging to and fro 
in the air; the next I stood in safety 
beside my trusty comrade. 

The space we now occupied was 
considerably larger than that we had 
just left ; but a tall mass of black rock, 
yet to be surmounted, frowned threaten- 
ingly over us. 

“ Follow me, Sir,” said Wolfe ; “we 
must not halt till we get to the top,” 
and he forthwith commenced the 
ascent, I following behind. The rock 
here was more craggy and broken than 
it was below, and afforded greater 
facilities to the climber. Without 
much difficulty we succeeded in pass- 
ing from one ledge to another, till at 
length, to our inexpressible joy, we 
found ourselves on the highest summit 
of all—a round flat space of some fifty 
or sixty feet in diameter. 

“Now for a splice of the main 
brace, Wolfe,” said I, producing a 
small flask of spirits. 

“Ay, ay, Sir; here’s luck to us 
down again ;” and the worthy coxswain 
quaffed as much at a draught as would 
have sufficed to make most heads 
unsteady. 

Having reached the top, half of our 
labour was accomplished ; our next 
anxiety was how we were to reach the 
bottom. 

“ Had we not better try the other 
side of the rock ?” I suggested. 

“ Never Sir,” said Wolfe ; “it would 
be utter madness. The weather side 
of a rock, in these constant winds, 
becomes brittle and trustless. The 
very birds that hover over our heads 
would not venture to perch on the 
weather side of the Sugar Loaf. But 
here,” he continued, “is'a place where 
I think we might venture. The rock 
here, Sir, you will observe, is shelving 
and rugged, and affords some opportu- 
nity of clinging by our hands when 
our footing is faithless. Shall we try ?” 

_“ Certainly,” I replied, “if you ad- 
vise it.” 

“Then let us strip to the trowsers, 
Sir ; I am too old a cragsman to trust 
myself in a difficult descent with a 
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weight of clothes upon my _ back. 
Nothing like a bare foot for a slippery 
footing.” 

We stripped accordingly, as he di- 
rected ; and having hailed the boat to 
lie more off, we tossed our clothes 
over the precipice, in such a direction 
that they might easily be picked up 
beneath. In a few minutes we were 
prepared to start. 

“ Now, Wolfe,” said I, “who goes 
first ?” 

“ I, of course,” he replied. 

“ By no means,” said 1; “in such a 
situation as ours all rank sinks to the 
ground.” 

“Then, would to God, Sir,” said 
Wolfe, with a bitter smile—* would to 
God, Sir, the ground would sink along 
with it, and leave us without farther 
ado to breast the waves of old mother 
ocean.” 

“But since that’s not likely to 
happen,” I replied, “we had _ better 
settle which of us shall go first. 
Come, shall it be a toss-up ?” 

“ As you please, Sir.” 

I gathered up a small piece of flat 
stone, and pretties it on one side with 

my tongue, as I had often done at 
school, tossed it ‘elles up into the 
air. 

“ Wet or no wet ?” I cried. 

“ No wet !” said Wolfe, and no wet 
it was ; so the lot to be first in the 
perilous descent fell to me. 

“ Warily, warily, Sir,” said Wolfe, 
as I dropped over the edge of the 
precipice ; “never loosen your hands 
till your foot is firm.” 

“ My foot is firm now,” I replied ; 
“come along :” but scarcely had I un- 
fastened my hands from the edge of 
the rock, in order to allow Wolfe to 
follow, than the faithless prop on which 
I rested began to tremble beneath me. 
I tried to clasp some of the protruding 
angles in my neighbourhood to save 
myself—but in vain; my weight was 
too much for the stone on which [ 
stood, which speedily detached itself 
from the parent rock, and bounded 
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with a loud crash to the bottom. Never 
shall I forget the sensations of that 
moment, I grasped at every angle I 
could reach ; but all my efforts could 
only retard, not stop, my downward 
progress ; and I was just about to give 
myself up to my fate when I found 
myself firmly grasped by the hair of 
the head, and looking up, I saw Wolfe 
bending over the rock above me. 
With the support of his arm and 
my own exertions, 1 succeeded most 
unexpectedly in once more reaching 
the top. 

“ Thank God!” cried the generous 
fellow, when I again stood at his side. 
“Had you fallen, Mr. Lascelles, I 
should ‘never have forgiven myself, 
No; never shall it be said that 
Richard Wolfe permitted a boy to 
precede him when danger was in the 
question. Come on, Sir; follow me ; 
trust to my directions as to placing 
your feet, and with God’s help I hope 
we may yet reach the bottom in 
safety.” 

“ Wolfe,” I replied, “ I dispute pre- 
cedence no longer; go on—I follow.” 

With our faces turned towards the 
rock, and with the utmost possible 
caution, we again commenced the de- 
scent, my faithful comrade constantly 
calling out to me as we proceeded— 
“Place your feet here, Mr. Lascelles, 
and here.” At length, with consider- 
able difficulty, but in perfect safety, 
we reached the bottom. 

The galley backed into the rock to 
receive us, and we had just stepped on 
board when we were startled by the 
report of a musket. ushed off 
with all the speed we mak another 
shot was fired. They proceeded from 
the look-outs I had stationed on shore. 

“It’s a small craft, Sir, steering for 
the island,” said Wolfe; “we had 
better make all speed to be in time to 
receive her.” 

“ True,” I replied ; “let us take to 
our oars. Stretch out, men; pull for 
your lives !” 
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AN UNINVITED GUEST. 


« Tl était un roi d’ Yoetot, 
Peu connu dans l’histoire ; 
Se levant tard, se couchant tot, 
I] dormait fort bien sans gloire.” 


WE reached our destination, and got 
on shore before the stranger had 
neared the harbour. 

“ Who is she ?” said I to one of the 
men assembled on the beach. 

“ Why, Sir, I think she’s one of them 
large canoes belonging to the Mauri- 
tius, Sir.” 

“ And yonder,” cried Wolfe, “ comes 
the Hesperus’s pinnace in chase of 
her.” 

« If she’s a canoe,” said I, observing 
that the stranger was cutting rapidl 
through the water under a oan 
heavier press of sail than it is usual 
for such vessels to carry in a breeze— 
“ if she’s a canoe, as her build bespeaks 
her, she’s one of the best sailers of 
the kind I ever saw breast a billow.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” said one of the men, 
“you may take your oath the hand 
that holds the rudder there is up to 
the business.” 

“The Hesperus’s pinnace was com- 
ing rapidly in from the same quarter, 
apparently endeavouring to overtake 
her; but in vain. The canoe crept 
fast away from her pursuer; and as 
she approached more near the shore, 
we could perceive that she was manned 
by negroes, from whom shouts of mer- 
riment and peals of laughter, from 
time to time, proceeded. Her steers- 
man was apparently well acquainted 
with the landing-place ; for, after 
having rounded the point of rock 
which serves, as I have suid, as a sort 
of breakwater to the harbour, he 
brought his little vessel adroitly up to 
the wind, and running her eer 
through the surf, beached her in gal- 
lant style. As soon as she touched 
the sand, the negro crew leaped out, 
and in a few seconds hauled her up far 
beyond the usual reach of the curling 
waves. The steersman, meanwhile, 
continued to keep his seat, still hold- 
ing the tiller under his arm, and it was 
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only when his little vessel was “high 
and dry,” that he rose up, and stretch- 
ing forth his hand with an affected 
Lavra cea of demeanour, stepped 
with much ceremony over the gunwale. 

“ Aha!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
was fairly placed upon the sand; 
“aha! vous avez done gagné la 
partie, Monsieur Jean—toujours vain- 
queur !—Cependant, cest un joli cha- 
loupe ;” and folding his hand into a 
sort of hollow tube, he held it to his 
eye, and seemed to contemplate the 
pinnace through it with much satisfac- 
tion. 

Not knowing who this uninvited 
visitor was, I took the opportunity of 
examining him narrowly. He was a 
short thick-set man, apparently about 
fifty years of age ; and it was evident, 
from the massive build of his form, 
that in his younger days he had been 
possessed of great muscular power. 
He was dressed in a white cotton 
jacket, with a yellow-coloured silk 
handkerchief coiled loosely round his 
neck. His pantaloons were of blue 
cotton, made to fit tight to the leg; 
his feet and ankles were invested in a 
a of short leather boots of a tawny 

ue, and his head covered with a most 
umbrageous Panama straw-hat. Under 
his left arm he carried an old double- 
barrelled gun, with very long Spanish 
barrels. His countenance was of that 
peculiarly striking description which 
once seen cannot easily be forgotten. 
His cheeks and nose were considerably 
indented by the small-pox, but still re- 
tained their original florid colour, and 
a large scar of a deep purple hue ran 
diagonally across his forehead and 
over his right eye, the ball of which 
was white and rayless. But what his 
right orb wanted in vivacity, was 
amply compensated by the left, which 
was small and sparkling, and looked 
out most piercingly from beneath a 
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huge shaggy eyebrow. His features 
were large and coarse, and conveyed 
an expression in which hardihood—I 
had almost said ferocity—and good- 
humour, were singularly and conspi- 
cuously blended. 

Having congratulated himself on his 
victory over the pinnace, by sundry 
French ejaculations of delight, he at 
last turned his attention to me, and 
advancing towards me, lifted his im- 
mense panama from his head, and 
bowed with strained politeness almost 
to the ground. 

“Monsieur, j'ai l’honneur de vous 
saluer,” he said, “je suis enchanté de 
vous voir dans ma petite terre.” 

“Task pardon, Sir,” I replied drily, 
“I have not the honour of your ac- 
quaintance.” 7 ; 

“Est il possible!” he cried, with 
a broad good-humoured leer; “not 
know me, qui tout le monde connait 
comme son pére. Monsieur, mon nom 
cest Jean Boismaison, proprietaire de 
cette ile ci—proprietor of dis islan, 
Sair, at your service ;” and again he 
bowed very low. 

“ If yougre proprietor of the island, 
Sir,” I ree. “Tam glad to see you 
here. Is there anything in which I 
can serve you at present ?” 

“Serve me!” he cried; “pas de 
tout Sair, not at all. Sair, I shall dine 
wid you, Sair; on m’a dit que je 
trouverais de braves gens ici, et croyez 
moi je n’ai pas oublié les munitions de 
bouche Caton!” he continued, address- 
ing one of his negroes ; “ vite! portez 
les vivres vers les cabane !—vite !—” 
and presently a load of provisions, 
poultry, hams, can-de-vie, and a case 
of choise Chateau Margaux were car- 
ried from the canoe into the hut. 

There was a winning mixture of 
non-chalance, good-humour, and face- 
tiousness in the demeanour of Monsieur 
Jean that was perfectly irresistible, and 
in a few minutes he and I were the 
best friends possible. I shook him 
cordially by the hand, and welcomed 
both himself and his provisions to Flat 
Island. 

Meantime the pinnace had shor- 
tened sail and come to an anchor 
under the lee of the rocky point 
already mentioned. Our small canoe 
was instantly despatched to bring the 
crew ashore, and among the rest I was 
glad to find my friend Neville. Mon- 
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sieur Jean and the lieutenant imme- 
diately recognized each other as old 
acquaintances, and the latter was 
obliged to submit to a good deal of 
banter from the caustic Frenchman, 
for having allowed a pinnace to be 
beat by a canoe. the day being 
Saturday, our party was soon joined 
by some more of my brother officers, 
and Monsieur Jean looked forward 
with great delight to spending what 
he called “ une soirée agréable.” 

The afternoon was spent in shooting ; 
and in the field our French guest dis- 
pee great skill as a marksman, killing 
nares at full speed with single ball, and 
seldom missing his aim. At seven 
o'clock we sat down to dinner; and 
never did the state-room of the palace 
ring with more boisterous ‘merriment 
than on this occasion. The furniture of 
our feast was certainly by no means 
elegant, but the fare itself was not to be 
despised. Fish and game, and poultry 
dressed and curried in all manner of ways 
by Monsieur Jean’s negro cook, und 
washed down with plentiful potations of 
excellent claret, might have tempted the 
palates of more particular and worse 
appetized guests than ourselves. 

As soon as the cloth was removed 
and the bottles ranged on the table, we 
were surprised by the entrance of a ne- 
gro, carrying a couple of huge sacks 
stuffed with straw. What these could 
be meant for we were at a loss ‘to sur- 
mise. Not a little embarrassed by the 
bulk of what he carried, the man with 
some difficulty made his way up to the 
Ee where Monsieur Jean sat with a 

uge rummer glass full of claret before 
him ; and, after making arespectful obei- 
sance, deposited his burden on the floor 
by theside of his master’s chair. We first 
looked at each other, and then at Mon- 
sieur Jean for an explanation of all this? 
but he, seeming to enjoy our astonish- 
ment, said got a word, but kept laughing 
and sipping his wine with most myste- 
rious perseverance. At last, striking his 
clenched fist on the table, and glancing 
his grey eye at the bags by his side, he 
cried out at the top of his voice— 
“Allons mes amis !—allons—buvons 
franchement—joyeuxment—a |’Ang- 
lais! allons—gai! Vorci mon uit !” 

Having made such neat and com- 
fortable provision for a purposed state 
of inebriety, the facetious Frenchman. 
now began to ply the bottle in good 
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earnest. Toasts and sentiments in abun- 
dance went round; and Monsieur Jean 
kept us in a perfect roar of laughter, the 
wit of his observations, expressed, as 
they were, in bad English, interlarded 
with French terms and oaths, being 
quite irresistible. We learned from his 
conversation that he had served on the 
Spanish main in his youth, on board a 
vessel which he modestly termed a pri- 
vateer, though he took no pains to con- 
ceal that free trader, or perhaps pirate, 
would have been the more appropriate 
appellation. He informed us farther 
that he had been for several years estab- 
lished as a cotton planter at the Mauri- 
tius, and coatdinel: to spend as merry a 
life as he could, being always glad to 
fall in with a set of “gens braves” 
like ourselves, and never losing sight 
of his favourite maxim—*que la vraie 
sagesse consiste en buvant, rirant, dor- 
mant.” 

“Qui, mes amis,” he cried, “ I ’ave 
live von ver long time in de worl’, and 
I ’ave learn von grande maxime. [ vill 
tell it to you, because I ’ave von grande 
éstime for you. Follow it, mes enfans, 
follow it et soyez joyeux. Moiméme, 
T ‘ave follow it pendant la vie—for my 
whole life. Croyez-moi, c’est bonne. I 
am a présent in my ten lustre, cepen- 
dant je dis gaiment, vive la baga- 
telle !” 

“ Well, what is it ?” we all cried out, 
eager to learn the extent of Monsieur 
Jean’s philosophy. 

“ Mes enfans,” he replied, throwing a 
cast of unwonted gravity into his coun- 
tenance while he spoke ; “mes enfans, 
la voici:—Mangez chaud, buvez frais, 
et faites amour quand vouz pourrez /— 
Ah! mes amis,” he continued, “ I see 
dat de name de l'amour has make you 
all ver’ tristes ; but I vill sing to you 
von chanson marine dat vill make you 


gai vonce more ;” and, having cleared 
his voice, he chanted forth in very good 
style the following French sea-song, 
which, as it is unique in its kind, I shall 
not apologize for presenting to my 
readers :— 


CHANSON MARINE. 
Chacun 4 sa Philosophie, 
Un marin a la sienne aussi; 
Sur ma Frégate je défie 
Et les chagrins et les soucis, 
Pour les dompter, 
Les éviter, 
Toujours avec moi j’embarque la folie ; 
Dans mons hamac, 
Sur le tillac, 
Je me distrais en fumant mon tabae ; 
Et quand ma pipe est allumée, 
Je me dis, “* Que sout les grandeurs, 
Las biens, la gloire, la renommée ? 
Ah! ma foi, de la famée !” 


Traversant la mer de la vie, 

Tachons d’ arriver a bon port, 

Vivons sans haine et sans envie, 
Tonjours content de notre sort, 

De la bonté, 

De la gaité, 

D’étre immortels n’ayant pas la manie. 
Le plus savant 

A vu souvent, 

Tons ses écrits emportés par le vent— 
N’usons done par en vain notre encre— ~ 
L’onde s’enva, ne revient plus, 

Et morbleu! dans cette mer la 

On ne jette pas l’ancre., 


_— 


At a late hour in the evening the co- 
pious potations in which we had in- 
dulged began to have their usual effect 
upon us all. As for the honest French- 
man, he became more and more talka- 
tive and less intelligible every glass he 
drank, till at last he fairly tumbled from 
his chair, and rolled over on his straw- 
stuffed couch ina state of most blissful 
forgetfulness. 
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IRVING’S TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES.* 


Tuts is scarcely a volume for the critic. 
Any work with the name of Washing- 
ton Irving will, in all probability, be in 
the hands of many of our readers be- 
fore the sheet in which we undertake 
to notice it, issues from the press. This 
is the great reward of any one success- 
ful enterprise in literature. The author 
thenceforth, unless in the case of some 
extraordinary decay of powers or mis- 
direction of his talents, commands for 
any future work the immediate atten- 
tion of the public, and of those who 
in any way minister to the information 
or the curiosity of the public. Thus 
first success, often the effect of fashion- 
able caprice or favorable accident, de- 
termines the fortunes and occupations 
of the individual. To the success of 
Knickerbocker and the Sketch Book— 
success greater than any critic could 
have ventured to predict—must be 
attributed the existence of Mr. Irving’s 
after works; every one of them dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors by in- 
creasing beauty and power. Knicker- 
bocker we never much liked—it had 
oddity and quaintness, rather than 
any thing of humour which we could 
enjoy. It assumed the reader to be 
familiar with associations strange and 
fantastic enough, but which it was not 
worth while making ourselves familiar 
with. It read more like a translation 
than an original. Of the Sketch Book 
our recollection is more favorable. The 
_— and subdued humour of many of 
the comic scenes—the sly observations 
expressed with affected unconscious- 
ness—the great beauty of a style at all 
times graceful—at all times perfectly 
English,—published too, when our po- 
pular writers were adopting one foolish 
mannerism or another--whenScotticisms 
and Hibernianisms and Cumbrianisms 
and Cambrianisms, were the order of 
the day—at once fixed the triumph of 
the young American. Those who 
would be critical, affected to find in the 
very ease of his style something which 
they called artificial and elaborate sim- 
plicity. In the more serious parts, 


* Miscellanies, by the Author of the “Sketch Book.” No. I. 
on the Pyiries. 8vo. pp. 335. London, 1835. 


which seemed to be written on the 
model of what in our old school-books 
used to be called pathetic pieces, there 
were the heavy faults of overstrained 
and what seemed to us factitious senti- 
ment, from which the vigorous mind of 
Mr. Irving has been since gradually 
working itself free—and we should not 
be greatly surprised to find that those 
faults were among the first elements of 
his popularity; for the generation that 
had wept with Hervey’s Meditations 
among tombs and flower gardens, was 
not yet dead—Ossian was still printed 
among the British Classics—and the 
copies of Thompson’s Seasons had not 
ceased to distress Mr. Wordsworth’s 
nerves by opening of themselves at the 
— of Damon and Musidora. What 
could the youug essayist do in his anx- 
iety for fame, but imitate what he 
found was admired? Of the Sketch 
Book, all the serious parts are to our 
minds false in conception, and in exe- 
cution affected and feeble. Of Brace- 
bridge Hall—Mr. Irving’s next publi- 
cation—it is impossible to speak in 
terms of too high praise. In it is the 
only account we have, which gives any 
thing like a true picture of the life of 
an English country gentleman of our 
own day ; and we believe that it would 
have been impossible, had the writer 
been born in England, to have thrown 
so much romantic coloring upon scenes 
and incidents of every-day life. In 
the whole compass of our literature 
there is not a more delightful volume. 
In this rapid sketch it would be worse 
than idle to allude to Mr. Irving’s 
historical works. The Tales of the 
Alhambra are picturesque and ani- 
mated, but somewhat too hastily put 
together. We believe every one of 
those books was, in the bookseller’s 
important sense of the word—suc- 
cessful. 

The volume before us, is the first of 
what Mr. Irving calls his “ Miscella- 
nies ;” a series of papers, to be from 
time to time continued as circumstances 
may permit. It is intimated that the 
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contents of the future numbers will 
probably depend on the degree of fa- 
vour which the first in the order of 
publication may meet. The volume 
gives a pleasant account of a few 
weeks’ ride on the prairies of the “ far 
west.” 

The government of the United States 
has been engaged for many years in an 
anxious effort gradually to remove the 
Indians within their territory to the 
west bank of the Mississippi. By an 
express compact with the state of 
Georgia, and by its implied engage- 
ment with the other states, to the fixing 
of whose boundaries the congress was 
a party, the general government were 
under the obligation of “at their own 
expense extinguishing the Indian title, 
as soon as it could be done peaceably 
and on reasonable conditions.” We 
quote the language of the compact 
with Georgia, on the faith of which 
that state ceded a portion of her ter- 
ritories. Attempts were made, with 
more or less success, to civilize the 
Indians, and endeavour to have them 
blend with the surrounding population. 
These efforts may, on the whole, be 
regarded as failures. From time to 
time, for a period of thirty years, pur- 
chases were made from the Indians of 
portions of their territory, and they 
were induced to migrate to other lands 
farther and farther west each day. In 
Georgia, however, and Alibama, all 
attempts at negociation were resisted 
by the Indians, and numberless were 
the representations from Georgia that 
the pledge to them involved an engage- 
ment on the part of the Union to em- 
ploy force in effecting the purpose, it 
being found impossible to accomplish 
it otherwise. While those discussions 
were going on, the Indians had actu- 
ally sought to establish an independent 
government for themselves—to deny 
altogether any right of jurisdiction 
over them in the states of Georgia 
aud Alibama, within which they wished 
to form their kingdom, and they applied 
to congress for protection against the 
claims of the states which claimed ju- 
risdiction over them. Some curious 
questions of national law were discussed 
in the progress of the enquiry. The 
Indians claimed a right to the soil— 
immemorial possession was the foun- 
dation of their claim to the vast plains 
over which they and the buffalo 


had ranged for ages: it was replied, 
that admitting the separation of a field 
from the common for the purposes of 
agriculture, or the construction of a 
dwelling, creates in the cultivator or 
builder a property in such field or dwell- 
ing, yet there seemsto be nothing, either 
in the institutions of society or in our 
feelings of natural right, which would 
give the character of property to plains 
never cultivated—never in any way 
appropriated to individual use, but 
only occasionally ranged over by the 
tribes for whom they were claimed : 
that to admit the claim would be no- 
thing less than to assert that civiliza- 
tion should at no time advance. The 
Georgians reasoned in metaphors which 
somewhat weakened the real strength 
of their case, and which, however 
they might satisfy their lawyers, were 
not likely to be valued much by the 
Indian tribes, who somehow or other 
fancied they were, or ought to be, par- 
ties to the discussion. “ Our lands,” 
said the Georgian advocates, “ are held 
by us under European grants—they 
are held in fee—the Indians are in- 
cumbrances affecting our real estate, 
which we have the right of buying off 
or otherwise removing when we best 
can. Would you say that any convey- 
ance of the forests which he calls his, 
by an Indian, would give rights of any 
kind to the person to whom he should 
affect to convey them? We may pur. 
chase what they call their rights for 
peace sake, but who will say that they 
have a right to determine to whom 
they will sell?” What answer an In- 
dian advocate might give to this rea- 
soning, it is not necessary to inquire. 
An advocate for the beaver, advancing 
a claim of property for his clients to 
the river on the banks of which. this 
industrious and ill-used tribe have built 
their settlement, would have as good a 
chance of being heard. And while it 
is impossible, when we exclude the 
consideration of every thing but the 
romantic associations which we our- 
selves connect with a state of society 
destined by the very laws of nature to 
inevitable extinction, not to feel sym- 
pathy with the Indian ; it would be as 
reasonable a wish to recall the state of 
manners described in the books that 
formed Don Quixote’s library, because 
there are points of view, and those not 
few, in which they have the advantage 
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over those of modern life, as to wish 
the continuance of the Indian modes 
of living. In the progress of popula- 
tion the increase of their own numbers, 
even though a white man had never 
crossed the Atlantic, would equall 
have destroyed the resources, aa 
therefore, the continuance of savage 
life. The hunting grounds could not 
but have been converted into tillage 
fields for the supply of food. The 
extinction of the state of society in 
which they seek, as long as they can, 
to live, is not the act of man so much 
as the appointment of the Being who 
gave its laws to nature ; and the injus- 
tice is, in truth, in those who brand 
society and governments with that 
which is inevitable. Nothing can be 
more striking than the language of 
John Quincy Adams on the subject: 
“ Shall the hardy savage not only dis- 
dain the virtues and enjoyments of 
civilization himself, but shall he con- 
trol the civilization of a world ? Shall 
he forbid the wilderness te blossom 
like the rose? Shall he forbid the 
oaks of the forest to fall before the 
hand of industry, and rise again trans- 
formed into the habitations of ease 
and elegance ?” The demand of the 
aboriginal Indian to be left in his wil- 
derness uniisturbed, is one which, with 
whatever notions of abstract right it 
may be clothed, man’s nature and the 
certain advance of society disaffirms. 
In all the proceedings of the govern- 
ment of the United States upon the 
subject there seems to have been great 
goodness of feeling, great anxiety to 
reconcile the Indians to either of the 
alternative measures of living subject 
to the laws of the state within which 
they resided, or of emigrating further 
west. .To effect the latter purpose, 
the government of the United States, 
with true humanity and great good 
sense, determined from the first that 
*to remove them, force was wholly 
unjustifiable.” The objects of the 
government were at all times distinctly 
stated—and so early as 1817, congress 
were informed by President Monroe 
of the plan which has since been acted 
on. “ Between the limits of our pre- 
sent states,” says his message of that 
ear, “and the Rocky Mountains and 
exico, there is a vast territory, to 
which they might be invited with in- 
ducements which might be successful. 
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It is thought that if that territory 
should be divided into districts by pre~ 
vious agreement with the tribes now 
residing there, and civil governments 
be established in each, with schools 
for every branch of instruction, in 
literature, and in the arts of civilized 
life, that all the tribes now within our 
limits might gradually be drawn there.” 
The impatience of the Georgians was 
not acceded to, but the contract has 
been fulfilled in its spirit and in its 
words. The choice was given to the 
Indian either of yielding obedience to 
the laws of the state in which he re- 
sided, or of emigration—a condition 
manifestly imposed on him by the un- 
changeable laws of society ; in other 
words, by nature herself—and in either 
alternative all the assistance that the 
parental government could give, was 
anxiously given. Shall the savage be 
compelled then to leave the house 
which is his boast? Shall he, to use 
his own language so often quoted, say 
to the bones of his fathers, “ Arise and 
follow us to a strange land?” Is not 
this the condition of life in every land 
on the face of the earth? Is emigra- 
tion less painful to the natives of Scot- 
land or of Ireland? and shall the go- 
vernment that aids the emigrant be for 
this reason accused of compelling him 
to emigrate? The other alternative— 
that of seeking to live independently 
of the laws of the country in which he 
resides, is, in principle, a demand to be 
himself the sovereign; and in this way 
the Indians who sought the protection 
of the States for their proposed king- 
dom, treated the question. They 
called upon the States for protection 
against Georgia. There was a mani- 
fest impossibility of the interference 
of the States for this purpose, as op- 
posed to the very principles of the 
union—and we, indeed, think the ge- 
neral government would have been 
bound, on the contrary, to resist by 
arms, if necessary, the principle of 
establishing a new state—for to this 
the claim comes—within the limits of 
any of the states recognised as mem- 
bers of the union. The appeal would 
thus be at once and from the first an 
appeal to force. Force could only be 
avoided by the interference of the ge- 
neral government, and without viola- 
tion of the original compact, which 
bound the States together, that inter- 
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ference could not, ona question of this 
kind, be exercised for the protection 
of the Indians. To the alternative of 
adopting the manners of civilized life, 
what has been the answer of the In- 
dians ?—let their own language express 
it. “ I see,” said a chief of the Osage 
tribe, “ 1 see and admire your manner 
of living, your good warm houses, your 
extensive fields of corn, your gardens, 
your cattle, your waggons, and a thou- 
sand machines that | know not the use 
of. I see that you are able to clothe 
yourselves even from weeds and grass : 
in that you can do almost what you 
choose. You, whites, have the power 
of subduing almost every animal to 
your use—but you are surrounded by 
slaves: every thing about you is in 
chains, and you are slaves yourselves 
I fear if I should exchange my pursuits 
for yours, I too should become a slave. 
Talk to my sons—perhaps they may 
be persuaded to adopt your fashions, 
or at least, to recommend them to their 
sons: but for myself, | was born free, 
was reared free, and wish to die free.”* 

In the messages of 1829 and 1830, 
President Jackson communicated the 
fact of successful negociations with the 
Indians, who still wished to “ pursue 
happiness in their own way,” and of 
the manner taken to effect the proposed 
plan of removing them to the west of 
the Mississippi. Mr. Irving visited the 
western states of America in the year 
1832, when the agents of the govern- 
ment were engaged in executing the 
extensive details of this arrangement. 
We regret that on this subject—one of 
considerable interest—he has not even 
glanced ; but future volumes of his 
work will probably give us that infor- 
mation with which we think it would 
be more convenient if he had com- 
menced his communications with the 
public. He had been for some time 
travelling in company with one of the 
government commissioners for the re- 
moval of the Indians, at the period 
when the little excursion took place 
which gives its title to this volume— 
but we must give his own account of 
the scenes which he was about to visit, 
and of his travelling companions. 

“In the often-vaunted regions of the 


far West, several hundred miles beyond the 
Mississippi, extends a vast tract of uninha~ 
bited country, where there is neither to be 
seen the log-house of the white: man nor 
the wigwam of the Indian. It consists of 
great grassy plains, interspersed with forests 
and groves and clumps of trees, and watered 
by the Arkansas, the Grand Canadian, the 
Red River, and all their tributary streams. 
Over these fertile and verdant wastes still 
roam the elk, the buffalo, and the wild 
horse, in all their native freedom. These, 
in fact, are the hunting-grounds of the va- 
rious tribes of the far West. Thither repair 
the Osage, the Creek, the Delaware, and 
other tribes, that have linked themselves 
with civilization, and live within the vici- 
nity of the white settlements. Here resort 
also the Pawnees, the Comanches, and 
other fierce and as yet independent tribes, 
the nomades of the prairies, or the inhabi- 
tants of the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. 
The region I have mentioned forms a de- 
bateable ground of these warring and vin- 
dictive tribes. None of them presume to 
erect a permanent habitation within its bor- 
ders. Their hunters and “braves” repair 
thither in numerous bodies during the sea-. 
son of game; throw up their transient 
encampments, formed of light bowers, 
branches, and skins; commit hasty slaughter 
among the innumerable herds that graze 
the prairies; and, having loaded themselves 
with venison and buffalo meat, retreat ra- 
pidly from the dangerous neighbourhood. 
These expeditions partake always of a war- 
like character ; the hunters are always armed 
for action, offensive and defensivé, and are 
bound to practise incessant vigilance. 
Should they in their excursions meet the 
hunters of an adverse tribe, savage con- 
flicts take place. Their encampments, too, 
are always subject to be surprised by wan- 
dering war parties, and their hunters, when 
scattered in pursuit of game, to be captured 
or massacred by lurking foes. Mouldering 
skulls and skeletons, bleaching in some 
dark ravine, or near the traces of a hunting- 
camp, occasionally mark the scene of a 
foregone act of blood, and let the wanderer 
know the dangerous nature of the region he 
is traversing. It is the purport of the fol- 
lowing pages to narrate a month’s excursion 
to these noted hunting-grounds, a part of 
which had not, as yet, been explored by 
white men. 

“It was early in October, 1832, that I 
atrived at Fort Gibson, a frontier post of 


* Speech of an Osage chief, at Washington. Official Report from the Secretary 
at War to the President of the United States. ; 
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the far West, situated on the Neosho, or 
Grand River, near its confluence with the 
Arkansas. I had been travelling for a month 
past with a small party from St. Louis, up 
the banks of the Missouri, and along the 
frontier line of agencies and missions that 
extend from the Missouri to the Arkansas. 
Our party was headed by one of the com- 


missioners appointed by the government of 


the United States to superintend the settle- 
ment of the Indian tribes migrating from 
the east to the west of the Mississippi. In 
the discharge of his duties he was thus vi- 
siting the various outposts of civilization. 
And here let me bear testimony to the 
merits of this worthy leader of our little 
band. He was a native of one of the towns 
of Connecticut ; a man in whom a course 
of legal practice and political life had not 
been able to vitiate an innate simplicity and 
benevolence of heart. The greater part of 
his days had been passed in the bosom of 
his family, and the society of deacons, elders, 
and select men, on the peaceful banks of 
the Connecticut, when suddenly he had 
been called to mount his steed, shoulder 
his rifle, and mingle among stark hunters, 
backwoodsmen, and naked savages, on the 
trackless wilds of the far West. 

« Another of my fellow-travellers was Mr. 
L, an Englishman by birth, but descended 
from a foreign stock, and who had all the 
buoyancy and accommodating spirit of a 
native of the Continent. Having rambled 
over many countries, he had become, to a 
certain degree, a citizen of the world, easily 
adapting himself to every change. He was 
a man of a thousand occupations; a bota- 
nist, a geologist, a hunter of beetles and 
butterflies, a musical amateur, a sketcher of 
no mean pretensions, in short, a complete 
virtuoso ; added to which, he was a very 
indefatigable, if not always a very success- 
ful, sportsman. Never had a man more 
irons in the fire; and, consequently, never 
was a man more busy or more cheerful. 
My third fellow-traveller was one who had 
accompanied the former from Europe, and 
travelled with him as his Telemachus ; being 
apt, like his prototype, to give occasional 
perplexity and disquiet to his Mentor. He 
was a young Swiss count, scarce twenty-one 
years of age, full of talent and spirit, but 
galliard in the extreme, and prone to every 
kind of wild adventure. Having made this 
mention of my comrades, I must not 
pass over unnoticed a personage of inferior 
rank, but of all-pervading and all-prevalent 
importance; the squire, the groom, the 
cock, the tent-man, in a word, the facto- 
tum, and, I may add, the universal med- 


dler and marplot, of our party. This wasa 





little swarthy, meagre, wiry French creole, 
named Antoine, but familiarly dubbed To- 
nish: a kind of Gil Blas of the frontier, 
who had passed a scrambling life, some- 
times among white men, sometimes among 
Indians ; sometimes in the employ of traders, 
missionaries, and Indian agents; sometimes 
mingling with the Osage hunters, We 
picked him up at St. Louis, near which he 
has a small farm, an indian wife, and a 
brood of half-blood children. According 
to his own account, however, he had a wife 
in every tribe: in fact, if all that this little 
vagabond said of himself were to be be- 
lieved, he was without morals, without caste, 
without creed, without country, and even 
without language, for he spoke a Babylonish 
jargon of mingled French, English, and 
Osage. He was, withal, a notorious brag- 
gart, and a liar of the first water. It was 
amusing to hear him vapour and gasconade 
about his terrible exploits and hairbreadth 
escapes in war and hunting. In the midst 
of his volubility, he was prone to be seized 
by a spasmodic gasping, as if the springs of 
his jaws were suddenly unhinged: but I 
am apt to think it was caused by some false- 
hood that stuck in his throat, for I generally 
remarked that, immediately afterwards, there 
bolted forth a lie of the first magnitude. — 
pp. 1—7. 
* * > * * * 

“On arriving at the fort, we learnt that 
a company of mounted rangers, or riflemen, 
had departed but three days previous, to 
make a wide exploring tour, from the Ar- 
kansas to the Red River, including a part 
of the Pawnee hunting-grounds, where no 
party of white men had as yet penetrated, 
Here, then, was an opportunity of ranging 
over these dangerous and interesting regions 
under the safeguard of a powerful escort ; 
protected, too, by privilege; for the com- 
missioner, in virtue of his office, could 
claim the services of this newly-raised corps 
of riflemen, and the very country they were 
to explore was destined for the support of 
some of the migrating tribes. 

*“ Our plan was promptly formed, and 
put into execution. A couple of Creek In- 
dians were sent off express by the com- 
mander of Fort Gibson, to overtake the 


rangers, and bring them to a halt until the 
commissioner and his party should be able 


to join them. As we should have a march 
of three or four days through a wild country 
before we could overtake the company of 
rangers, an escort of fourteen mounted rifle- 
men, under the command of a lieutenant, 
was assigned us, ° . ° * 


“A general rendezvous of our party and 


escort was appointed, for the following 
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morning, at the Agency. We now made 
all arrangements for prompt departure. 
Our baggage had hitherto been transported 
in a light waggon ; but we were now to 
break our way through an _ untravelled 
country, cut up by rivers, ravines, and 
thickets, where a vehicle of the kind would 
be a complete impediment. We were to 
travel on horseback, in hunter's style, and 
with as little encumbrance as possible. Our 
baggage, therefore, underwent a rigid and 
most abstemious reduction. Each one be- 
stowed his scanty wardrobe in a pair of 
saddle-bags, and those by no means 
crammed : these, with his great-coat, were 
placed upon the steed he rode. The rest 
of the luggage was put on pack-horses. 
Each one had a bearskin and a couple of 
blankets for bedding, and there was a tent 
to shelter us, in case of sickness or bad 
weather. We took care to provide a tolera- 
ble stock of flour, of coffee, and sugar, with 
asmall supply of salt pork for emergencies, 
as we were to depend, for our main sul- 


sistence, on the chase, 

«“ Such of our horses as had not been 
tired out in our recent journey we took 
with us as pack-horses or supernumeraries ; 
but, as we were going on a long and rough 
tour, where there would be occasional 
hunting, and where, in case of meeting with 
hostile savages, the safety of the rider 
might depend upon the goodness of his 
steed, we took care to be well mounted. I 
procured a stout silver-grey, somewhat 
rough, but stanch and powerful; and re- 
tained a hardy pony which I had hitherto 
ridden, and which, being somewhat jaded, 


was suffered to ramble along with the pack- 
horses, to be mounted only in case of 


emergency. 

« All the arrangements being made, we 
left Fort Gibson on the morning of the 
10th of October, and, crossing the river in 
front of it, set off for the rendezvous at the 


Agency. A ride of a few miles brought us 
to the ford of the Verdigris, a wild rocky 
scene, overhung with forest trees. We de- 
scended to the bank of the river, and crossed 
in straggling file, the horses stepping cau- 
tiously from rock to rock, and, in a manner, 
feeling about for a foothold beneath the 


rushing and brawling stream. 
« Our little Frenchman, Tonish, brought 


up the rear with the pack-horses. He was 
in high spirits, having experienced a kind of 
promotion. In our journey hitherto he had 
driven the waggon, which he seemed to 
consider a very inferior kind of employ; 


now he was master of the horse. He sat, 
perched like a monkey, behind the pack on 


one of the horses; he sang, he shouted, he 
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yelped like an Indian, and ever and anon 
blasphemed the loitering pack-horses. 

« As we were crossing the ford, we saw, 
on the opposite shore, a Creek Indian on 
horseback. He had paused to reconnoitre 
us from the brow of a rock, and formed a 
picturesque object, in unison with the wild 
scenery around him. He wore a bright blue 
hunting-shirt, trimmed with scarlet fringe ; 
a gaily-coloured handkerchief was bound 
round his head, something like a turban, 
with one end hanging down beside his ear ; 
he held a long rifle in his hand, and looked 
like a wild Arab on the prowl. Our loqua- 
cious and ever-meddling little Frenchman 
called out to him in his Babylonish jargon ; 
but the savage, having satisfied his curiosity, 
tossed his hand in the air, turned the head 
of his steed, and, galloping along the shore, 
soon disappeared among the trees. 

“Having crossed the ford, we soon 
reached the Osage Agency, where Colonel 
Choteau has his offices and magazines, for 
the despatch of Indian affairs, and the dis- 
tribution of presents and supplies. It con- 
sisted of a few log-houses on the banks of 
the river, and presented a motley frontier 
scene. Here was our escort awaiting our 
arrival: some were on horseback, some on 
foot, some seated on the trunks of fallen 
trees, some shooting at a mark, They were 
a heterogeneous crew; some in frock coats 
made of green blankets, others in leathern 
hunting-shirts ; but the most part in mar- 
vellously ill-cut garments, much the worse 
for wear, and evidently put on for rugged 
service, 

“ Near by these was a group of Osages ; 
stately fellows, stern and simple in garb 
and aspect. They wore no ornaments, and 
their dress consisted merely of blankets, 
leathern leggings, and mocassins. Their 
heads were bare, their hair was cropped 
close, except a bristling ridge on the top, 
like the crest of a helmet, with a long scalp- 


lock hanging behind. They had fine 


Roman countenances, and broad deep 
chests ; and, as they generally wore their 
blankets wrapped round their loins, so as 
to leave the bust and arms bare, they looked 
like so many noble bronze figures. ‘The 
Osages are the finest-looking Indians I 
have seen in the West. They have not 
yielded sufficiently, as yet, to the influence 
of civilization, to lay by their simple Indian 
garb, or to lose the habits of the hunter and 
the warrior; and their poverty prevents 
their indulging in much luxury of apparel. 

« In contrast to these was a gaily-dressed 


party of Creeks. There is something, at 
the first glance, quite oriental in the ap- 
pearance of this tribe. They dress in calico 
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hunting-shirts, of various brilliant colours, 
decorated with bright fringes, and belted 
with broad girdles embroidered with beads ; 
they have leggings of dressed deerskins, or 
of green or scarlet cloth, with embroidered 
knee-bands and tassels. Their mocassins 
are fancifully wrought and ornamented, and 
they wear gaudy handkerchiefs tastefully 
bound round their heads5 * * * * 

« The commissioner and myself were de- 
sirous, before setting out, to procure an 
attendant well versed in wood-craft, who 
might serve as a hunter. Such a one pre- 
sented himself, or rather was recommended 
to us, in Pierre Beatte, a half-breed of 
French and Osage parentage. We were 
assured that he was acquainted with all 
parts of the country, having traversed it in 
all directions, both in hunting and war 
parties ; that he would be of use both as 
guide and interpreter, and that he was a 
firstrate hunter. 

« I confess I did not like his looks when 
he was first pointed out to me. He was 
lounging about in an old hunting-frock and 
metusses, or leggings, of deerskin, soiled 
and greased, and almost japanned by con- 
stant use. [le was apparently about thirty- 
six years of age, square and strongly built, 
His features were not bad, being shaped 
not unlike those of Napoleon, but sharp- 
ened up, with high Indian cheek-bones. 
Perhaps the dusky greenish hue of his com- 
plexion added to his resemblance to an old 
bronze bust I had seen of the Emperor. 
He had, however, a sallow, saturnine ex- 
pression, set off by a slouched woollen hat, 
and elf-locks that hung about his ears. 

« Such was the appearance of the man, 
and his manners were equally unprepos- 
sessing. He was cold and laconic ; made 
no promises nor professions; stated the 
terms he required for the services of himself 
and his horse, which we thought rather high, 
but he showed no disposition to abate them, 
nor any anxiety to secure our employ. 
He had, altogether, more of the red than 
the white man in his composition ; and, as 
I had been taught to look upon all half- 
breeds with distrust, as an uncertain and 
faithless race, I would gladly have dis- 
pensed with the services of Pierre Beatte. 
We had no time, however, to look about 
for anyone more to our taste, and had to 
make arrangements with him on the spot. 
He then set about making his preparations 
for the journey, promising to join us at our 
evening’s encampment. 

One thing was yet wanting to fit me out 
for the prairies—a thoroughly trustworthy 
steed. I was not mounted to my mind: the 
grey I bad bought, though strong and 
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serviceable, was rough. At the last moment 

I succeeded in getting an excellent animal, 

a dark bay, powerful, active, generous- 

spirited, and in capital condition. Imounted 

him with exultation, and transferred the 

silver-grey to little Tonish.—pp. 11—23. 
. . * * - 

“On the following morning (Oct. 11) 
we were on the march by half-past seven 
o’clock, and rode through deep rich bot- 
toms of alluvial soil, overgrown with redun- 
dant vegetation and trees of an enormous 
size. Our route lay parallel to the west 
bank of the Arkansas, on the borders of 
which river, near the confluence of the Red 
Fork, we expected to overtake the main 
body of rangers. For some milesthe country 
was sprinkled with Creek villages and farm- 
houses, the inhabitants of which appeared 
to have adopted, with considerable facility, 
the rudiments of civilization, and to have 
thriven in consequence. Their farms were 
well stocked, and their houses displayed 
comfort and abundance. 

«We met with numbers of them returning 
from one of those grand games of ball, for 
which their nation is celebrated. Some 
were on foot, some on horseback ; the lat- 
ter, occasionally, with gaily-dressed females 
behind them. They are a well-made race, 
muscular and closely knit, with well-turned 
thighs and legs. ‘They have a gipsy fond- 
ness for brilliant colours and gay decora- 
tions, and are bright and fanciful objects 
when seen at a distance from the prairies, 
One had a scarlet handkerchief bound 
round his head, surmounted with a tuft of 
black feathers like a cock’s tail; another 
had a white handkerchief, with red feathers ; 
while a third, for want of a plume, had 
stuck in his turban a brilliant bunch of 
sumach.”—pp. 28—29. 


After a few pages we meet the fol- 
lowing passage of great beauty. It 
will remiud some readers of a passage 
in Atala; and it more than_ equals a 
magnificent description in Gertrude of 
Wyoming—to his recollection of which, 
however, we think Mr. Irving in some 
degree indebted. 


«The morning repast being over, the 
party amused themselves in various ways. 
Some shot with their rifles at a mark; 
others lay asleep, half-buried in the deep 
bed of foliage, with their heads resting on 
their saddles; others gossiped round the 
fire at the foot of a tree, which sent up 
wreaths of blue smoke among the branches. 
The horses banqueted luxuriantly on the 


pea vine, and some lay down and rolled 
among them. 
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« We were overshadowed by lofty trees, 
with straight smooth trunks, like stately 
columns; and as the glancing rays of the 
sun shone through the transparent leaves, 
tinted with the many-coloured hues of 
autumn, I was reminded of the effect of 
sunshine among the stained windows and 
clustering columns of a Gothic cathedral. 
Indeed, there is a grandeur and solemnity 
in some of our spacious forests of the West, 
that awakens in me the same feeling that I 
have experienced in those vast and venera- 
ble piles; and the sound of the wind 
sweeping through them supplies, occasion- 
ally, the deep breathings of the organ.” 


“ But high in amphitheatre above, 
His arms the everlasting aloes threw ; 
Breathed but an air of heaven and all the 
grove, 
As if with instinct living sirit grew, 
Rolling its verdant gulphs of every hue ; 
And now suspended was the pleasing din, 
Now from a murmur faint it swelled anew, 
Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles,—ere yet the symphony 
begin.” 


We pursue our quotations from Mr. 
Irving :— 


« Still hoping to reach the encampment 
of the rangers before nightfall, we pushed 
on until twilight, when we were obliged to 
halt on the borders of a ravine. The rangers 
bivouacked under trees, at the bottom of 
the dell, while we pitched our tent on a 
rocky knoll near a running stream. The 
night came on dark and overcast, with flying 
clouds and much appearance of rain. The 
fires of the rangers burnt brightly in the 
dell, and threw strong masses of light upon 
the robber-looking groups that were cook- 
ing, eating, and drinking around them. To 
add to the wildness of the scene, several 
Osage Indians, visitors from the village we 
had passed, were mingled among the men. 
Three of them came and seated themselves 
by our fire. They watched everything that 
was going on round them in silence, and 
looked like figures of monumental bronze. 
We gave them food, and what they most 
relished, coffee, for the Indians partake in 
the universal fondness for this beverage 
which pervades the West. When they had 
made their supper, they stretched them- 
selves side by side before the fire, and began 
a low nasal chant, drumming with their 
hands upon their breasts, by way of accom- 
paniment. Their chant seemed to consist 
of regular staves, every one terminating, 
not in a melodious cadence, but in the 
abrupt interjection hah! uttered almost like 
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a hiccup. This chant, we were told by our 
interpreter Beatte, related to ourselves, our 
appearance, our treatment of them, and all 
that they knew of our plans. In one part 
they spoke of the young count, whose ani- 
mated character and eagerness for Indian 
enterprise had struck their fancy; and they 
indulged in some waggery about him and 
the young Indian beauties, that produced 
great merriment among our half-breeds. 

« This mode of improvising is common 
throughout the savage tribes ; and in this 
way, with a few simple inflections of the 
voice, they chant all their exploits in war 
and hunting, and occasionally indulge in a 
vein of comic humour and dry satire, to 
which the Indians appear to be much more 
prone than is generally imagined. 

« Tn fact, the Indians that I have had an 
opportunity of seeing in real life are quite 
different from those described in poetry, 
They are by no means the stoics* that they 
are represented—taciturn, unbending, with- 
out a tear orasmile. Taciturn they are, 
it is true, when in company with white 
men, whose good will they distrust, and 
whose language they do not understand ; 
but the white man is equally taciturn under 
like circumstances. When the Indians are 
among themselves, however, there cannot 
be greater gossips. Half their time is taken 
up in talking over their adventures in war 
and hunting, and in telling whimsical sto- 
ries. They are great mimics and buffoons, 
also, and entertain themselves excessively 
at the expense of the whites with whom 
they have associated, and who have sup- 
posed them impressed with profound respect 
for their grandeur and dignity. They are 
curious observers, noting everything in si- 
lence, but with a keen and watchful eye, 
occasionally exchanging a glance or a grunt 
with each other, when anything particular 
strikes them, but reserving all comments 
until they are alone. Then it is that they 
give full scope to criticism, satire, mimicry, 
and mirth. 

« In the course of my journey along the 
frontier I have had repeated opportunities 
of noticing their excitability and boisterous 
merriment at their games; and have occa- 
sionally noticed a group of Osages sitting 
round a fire until a late hour of the night, 
engaged in the most animated and lively 
conversation, and at times making the woods 
resound with peals of laughter. 

** As to tears, they have them in abun- 
dance, both real and affected; for at times 
they make a merit of them. No one weeps 
more bitterly or profusely at the death of 
a relative or friend; and they have stated 


* Are there then no Seneca Indians ?—Reviewer’s Nore, 
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times when they repair to howl and lament 
at their graves. I have heard doleful wail- 
ings at daybreak in the neighbourhood of 
Indian villages, made by some of the inha- 
bitants who go out at that hour into the 
fields to mourn and weep for the dead; and 
at such times, I am told, the tears will 
stream down their cheeks in torrents. 

“As far as I can judge, the Indian of 
poetical fiction is like the shepherd of pas- 
toral romance, a mere personification of 
imaginary attributes. 

«“ The nasal chant of our Osage guests 

ually died away: they covered their 
heads with their blankets, and fell fast 
asleep ; and in a little while all was silent, 
excepting the pattering of scattered rain- 
drops upon our tent.”—pp. 50—54. 


We have not room for our rambler’s 
lively description at the Rangers, and 
indeed to give all the passages which, 
on one account or another, we would 
wish to lay before our readers, would 
be almost to re-print the volume. The 
next chapter is—“ A Bee Hunt.” 


«The beautiful forests in which we were 
encamped abounded in bee trees ; that is 
to say, trees in the decayed trunks of which 
wild bees had established their hives, It is 
surprising in what countless swarms the 
bees have overspread the far West within 
but a moderate number of years. The In- 
dians consider them the harbinger of the 
white man, as the buffalo is of the red 
man; and say that, in proportion as the bee 
advances the Indian and the buffalo retire. 
We are always accustomed to associate the 
hum of the bee-hive with the farm-house 
and the flower-garden, and to consider 
those industrious little animals as connected 
with the busy haunts of men; and I am 
told that the wild bee is seldom to be met 
with at any great distance from the frontier. 
They have been the heralds of civilization, 
steadfastly preceding it as it advanced from 
the Atlantic borders; and some of the an- 
cient settlers of the West pretend to give 
the very year when the honey bee first 
crossed the Mississippi. The Indians with 
surprise found the mouldering trees of their 
forests suddenly teeming with ambrosial 
sweets; and nothing, I am told, can exceed 
the greedy relish with which they banquet 
for the first time upon this unbought luxury 
of the wilderness.”— pp. 61, 62. 


Bartram tells us that in 1789 there 
were few, or rather no honey-bees west 
of the Isthmus of Florida, and but 
one hive in Mobile, which was lately 
brought there from Europe, the English 
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supposing that there were none in the 
country—not finding any when the 
took possession of it after the Spaniah 
and French. “I had been assured,” 
he adds, “by the traders that there 
were none in West Florida, which to 
me seemed extraordinary, and almost 
incredible, since they are so numerous 
all along the eastern continent from 
Nova Scotia to East Florida, even in 
the wild forests, as to be thought by 
the generality of the inhabitants, abo- 
rigines of this continent.” 

We proceed with our quotations 
from Mr. Irving :— 


«At present the honey bee swarms in 
myriads in the noble groves and forests that 
skirt and intersect the prairies and extend 
along the alluvial bottoms of the rivers. It 
seems to me as if these beautiful regions 
answer literally to the description of the 
land of promise, “a land flowing with milk 
and honey ;” for the rich pasturage of the 
prairies is calculated to sustain herds of 
cattle as countless as the sands upon the 
sea shore, while the flowers with which they 
are enamelled render them a very paradise 
for the nectar-seeking bee. 

« We had not been long in the camp 
when a party set out in quest of a bee-tree; 
and, being curious to witness the sport, I 
gladly accepted an invitation to accompany 
them. The party was headed by a veteran 
bee-hunter, a tall lank fellow, in homespun 
garb, that hung loosely about his limbs, and 
a straw hat, shaped not unlike a bee-hive ; 
a comrade, equally uncouth in garb, and 
without a hat, straddled along at his heels, 
with a long rifle on his shoulder. To these 
succeeded half-a-dozen others, some with 
axes and some with rifles; for no one stirs 
far from the camp without fire-arms, so as 
to be ready either for wild deer or wild 
Indian. E 

«After proceeding some distance we 
came to an open glade on the skirts of the 
forest. Here our leader halted, and then 
advanced quietly to a low bush, on the top 
of which I perceived a piece of honeycomb. 
This, I found, was the bait or lure for the 
wild bees. Several were humming about it, 
and diving into its cells. When they had 
laden themselves with honey they would 
rise up in the air, and dart off in one straight 
line, almost with the velocity of a bullet. 
The hunters watched attentively the course 
they took, and then set off in the same di- 
rection, stumbling along over twisted roots 
and fallen trees, with their eyes turned up 
to the sky. In this way they traced the 
honey-laden bees to their hive, in the hol- 
low trunk of a blasted oak, where, after 
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buzzing about for a moment, they entered 
a hole about sixty feet from the ground, 
“Two of the bee-hunters now plied 
their axes vigorously at the foot of the tree, 
to level it with the ground. The mere 
spectators and amateurs, in the meantime, 
drew off to a cautious distance, to be out of 
the way of the falling of the tree and the 
vengeance of its inmates. The jarring blows 
of the axe seemed to have no effect in 
alarming or agitating this most industrious 
community. They continued to ply at 
their usual occupations, some arriving full 
freighted into port, others sallying forth on 
new expeditions, like so many merchant- 
men in a moneymaking metropolis, little 
suspicious of impending bankruptcy and 
downfall: even a loud crack, which an- 
nounced the disrupture of the trunk, failed 
to divert their attention from the intense 
pursuit of gain: at length down came the 
tree with a tremendous crash, bursting open 
from end to end, and displaying all the 
hoarded treasures of the commonwealth. 
“One of the hunters immediately ran 
up with a wisp of lighted hay as a defence 
against the bees. The latter, however, 
made no attack, and sought no revenge : 
they seemed stupified by the catastrophe, 
and unsuspicious of its cause, and remained 
crawling and buzzing about the ruins, with- 
out offering us any molestation. Everyone 
of the party now fell to, with spoon and 





hunting-knife, to scoop out the flakes of 


honeycomb with which the hollow trunk 
was stored. Some of them were of old 
date, and a deep brown colour; others were 
beautifully white, and the honey in their 
cells was almost limpid. Such of the combs 
as were entire were placed in camp kettles 
to be conveyed to the encampment; those 
which had been shivered in the fall were 
devoured upon the spot. Every stark bee- 
hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel 
in his hand, dripping about his fingers, and 
disappearing as rapidly as a cream tart be- 
fore the holiday appetite of a schoolboy. 

« Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that 
profited by the downfall of this industrious 
community. As if the bees would carry 
through the similitude of their habits with 
those of laborious and gainful man, I be- 
held numbers from rival hives arriving on 
eager wing, to enrich themselves with the 
ruins of their neighbours. ‘These busied 
themselves as eagerly and cheerily as so 
many wreckers on an Indiaman that has 
been driven on shore—plunging into the 
cells of the broken honeycombs, banqueting 
greedily on the spoil, and then winging 
their way full freighted to their homes. 
As to the poor proprietors of the ruin, they 
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seemed to have no heart to do anything, 
not even to taste the nectar that flowed 
around them, but crawled backwards and 
forwards, in vacant desolation, as I have 
seen a poor fellow, with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, whistling vacantly and de- 
spondingly about the ruins of his house, 
that had been burnt. 

« It is difficult to describe the bewilder- 
ment and confusion of the bees of the bank- 
rupt hive who had been absent at the time 
of the catasttophe, and who arrived, from 
time to time, with full cargoes from abroad. 
At first they wheeled about the air, in the 
place where the fallen tree had once reared 
its head, astonished at finding all a vacuum. 
At length, as if comprehending their disas- 
ter, they settled down in clusters, on a dry 
branch of a neighbouring tree, from whence 
they seemed to contemplate the prostrate 
ruin, and to buzz forth doleful lamentations 
over the downfall of their republic. It 
was a scene on which the “ melancholy 
Jacques” might have moralised by the 
hour. 

«« We now abandoned the place, leaving 
much honey in the hollow of the tree. ¢ It 
will be all cleared off by varmint,’ said one 
of the rangers. 

«<¢ What vermin ?’ asked I, 

««¢ Oh, bears, and skunks, and racoons, 
and ’possums. The bears is the knowingest 
varmint for finding out a bee-tree in the 
world. They'll gnaw for days together at 
the trunk, till they make a hole big enough 
to get in their paws, and then they'll haul 
out honey, bees, and all.”—pp. 62—68. 


After the party had crossed the 
Arkansas, which they did about a 
quarter of a mile above the junction of 
the Red Fork, they were on the bor- 
ders of the hunting ground of the 
Pawnees. Perhaps we ouglit to as- 
sume, as Mr. Irving has done, that 
our readers are as well acquainted 
with the names and habits of these 
savages as if they were O’Skullys of 
Tipperary; or O’Donoughoes of the 
Red Glen; or MacFogarties of the 
Roaring Waters of Castle Nelligan ; or 
any of our own tribes ; each still remem- 
bering and revering some prostrated 
chief of his nation. One word then as 
to the tribe and its fortunes before we 
proceed with Mr. Irving as our guide. 

The nation of the Pawnees resides 
chiefly on the south side of the La 
Platte. In 1803, they consisted, ac- 
cording to the account of Lewis and 
Clarke, of four bands—in all amount- 
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ing to not more than twelve hundred 
men—they live in villages, but, during 
the intervals of culture, they rove in 
quest of buffalo. At the period at 
which Lewis and Clarke describe them, 
they were each day diminishing in 
number, although, at the. time the 
Missouris, who, from being a nu- 
merous tribe, had diminished to less 
than thirty families, and the Orroks, 
who, we are told, were once a powerful 
nation, had united with them, and all 
seem to have been called by the same 
name. The language used by the 
American travellers is not very clear, 
but in estimating the number of the 
Pawnees so very low, the probability 
is, that they give not the number of 
the tribe, but of its warriors ; which, on 
the general average of the Indians 
within the states, would be as one to 
five compared with the whole tribe. 


« As we were con versing together,” says 
Mr. Irving, “we observed, as on former 
nights, a dusky red glow in the west, above 
the summits of the surrounding cliffs: it 
was again attributed to Indian fires on the 
prairies, and supposed to be on the western 
side of the Arkansas. If so, it was thought 
they must be made by some party of Paw- 
nees, as the Osage hunters seldom ven- 
tured in that quarter. Our half-breed, 
however, pronounced them Osage fires, 
and that they were on the opposite side 
of the Arkansas, 

«The conversation now turned upon 
the Pawnees, into whose hunting-grounds 
we were about entering. There is always 
some wild untamed tribe of Indians, who 
form, for a time, the terror of a frontier, 
and about whom all kinds of fearful sto- 
ries are told. Such, at present, is the case 
with the Pawnees, who roam the regions 
between the Arkansas and the Red River, 
and the prairies of Texas. They are re- 
presented as admirable horsemen, and 
always on horseback, mounted on fleet 
and hardy steeds, the wild race of the 
prairies. With these they roam the great 
plains that extend about the Arkansas, 
the Red River, and through Texas, to the 
Rocky Mountains, sometimes engaged in 
hunting the deer and buffalo, sometimes 
in warlike and predatory expeditions; for, 
like their counterparts, the sons of Ish- 
mael, their hand is against everyone, and 
everyone’s hand against them. Some of 
them have no fixed habitation, but dwell 
in tents of skins, easily packed up and 
transported; so that they are here today, 
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and away, no one knows where, tomorrow. 
One of the veteran hunters gave several 
anecdotes of their mode of fighting. 
Luckless, according to his account, is the 
band of weary traders or hunters descried 
by them in the midst of a prairie. Some- 
times they will steal upon them by stra- 
tagem, hanging with one leg over the 
saddle, and their bodies concealed, so that 
their troop at a distance has the appear- 
ance of a gang of wild horses. When they 
have thus gained sufficiently upon the 
enemy, they will suddenly raise themselves 
in their saddles, and come like a rushing 
blast, all fluttering with feathers, shaking 
their mantles, brandishing their weapons, 
and making hideous yells. In this way 
they seek to strike a panic into the horses, 
and put them to the scampet, when they 
will pursue and carry them off in triumph. 

*‘ The best mode of defence, according 
to this veteran woodman, is to get into 
the covert of some wood or thicket; or, 
if there be none at hand, to dismount, tie 
the horses firmly, head to head, in a circle, 
so that they cannot break away and scat- 
ter, and resort to the shelter of a ravine, 
or make a hollow in the sand, where they 
may be secured from the shafts of the 
Pawnees. The latter chiefly use the bow 
and arrow, and are dexterous archers, cir- 
cling round and round their enemy, and 
launching their arrows when at full speed. 
They are chiefly formidable on the prai- 
ries, where they have free career for their 
horses, and no trees to turn aside their 
arrows. They will rarely follow a flying 
enemy into the forest.—pp. 99—102. 

» * * * * * 

«“ Our march this day was animating 
and delightful. We were in a region of 
adventure ; breaking our way through a 
country hitherto untrodden by white men, 
excepting, perchance, by some solitary 
trapper. The weather was in its perfec- 
tion—temperate, genial, and enlivening ; 
a deep blue sky, with a few light feathery 
clouds; an atmosphere of perfect transpa- 
rency; an air pure and bland; and a glo- 
rious country spreading out far and wide 
in the golden sunshine of an autumnal 
day; but all silent, liteless—without a 
human habitation, and apparently without 
a human inhabitant. It was as if a ban 
hung over this fair but fated region. The 
very Indians dared not abide here, but 
made it a mere scene of perilous enterprize, 
to hunt for a few days, and then away. 

« For my own part, I lay on the grass 
under the trees, and built castles in the 
clouds, and indulged in the very luxury of 
rural repose. Indeed, I can scarcely con- 
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ceive a kind of life more calculated to put 
both mind and body in a healthful tone, 
A morning’s ride of several hours, diver- 
sified by hunting incidents; an encamp- 
ment in the afternoon under some noble 
grove on the borders of a stream; an 
evening banquet of venison fresh killed, 
roasted, or broiled on the coals; turkeys 
just from the thickets, and wild honey from 
the trees ; and all relished with an appe- 
tite unknown to the gourmands of the 
cities. And then at night—such sweet 
sleeping in the open air; or waking, and 
gazing at the moon and stars, shining 
between the branches of the trees! * * 

« Theconversation, this evening, among 
the old huntsmen, turned upon the Dela- 
ware tribe, one of whose encampments 
we had passed in the course of the day ; 
and anecdotes were given of their prowess 
in war and dexterity in hunting. ‘They 
used to be deadly foes of the Osages, who 
stood in great awe of their desperate va- 
lour, though they were apt to attribute 
it to a whimsical cause. ‘ Look at dem 
Delawares,’ would they say; ‘dey got 
short leg; no can run—must stand and 
fight a great heap.’ In fact, the Delawares 
are rather short-legged, while the Osages 
are remarkable for length of limb. 

“The expeditions of the Delawares, 
whether of war or hunting, are wild and 
fearless. A small band of them will pe- 
netrate far into these dangerous and hos- 
tile wilds, and will push their encamp- 
ments even to the Rocky Mountains, 
This daring temper may be, in some mea- 
sure, encouraged by one of the superstitions 
of theircreed. They believe that a guardian 
spirit, in the form of a great eagle, watches 
over them, hovering in the sky far out of 
sight. Sometimes, when well pleased with 
them, he wheels down into the lower re- 
gions, and may be seen circling, with 
wide-spread wings, against the white 
clouds. At such times the seasons are 
propitious; the corn grows finely, and 
they have great success in hunting. Some- 
times, however, he is angry; and then 
he vents his rage in the thunder, which is 
his voice, and the lightning, which is the 
flashing of his eye, and strikes dead the 
object of his displeasure. 

« The Delawares make sacrifices to this 
spirit, who occasionally lets drop a feather 
from his wing, in token of satisfaction. 
These feathers render the wearer invinci- 
bleand invulnerable. Indeed, the Indians 
generally consider the feathers of the eagle 
possessed of occult and sovereign virtues. 
At one time a party of Delawares, in the 
course of a bold incursion into the Pawnee 
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hunting-grounds, were surrounded on one 
of the great plains, and nearly destroyed. 
The remnant took refuge on the summit 
of one of those isolated and conical hills 
that rise almost like artificial mounds 
from the midst of the prairies. Here the 
chief warrior, driven almost to despair, 
sacrificed his horse to the tutelar spirit. 
Suddenly an enormous eagle, rushing 
down from the sky, bore off the victim 
in his talons, and, mounting into the air, 
dropped a quill feather from his wing. 
The chief caught it up with joy, bound it 
to his forehead, and, leading his followers 
down the hill, cut his way through the 
enemy with great slaughter, and without 
anyone of his party receiving a wound,”— 


pp. 115—122. 


A few notices of the wild supersti- 
tions of the natives are given :— 


«A warrior of the Konsa tribe, hunting 
on a prairie, was overtaken by a storm, 
and struck down senseless by the thunder. 
On recovering, he beheld the thunderbolt 
lying on the ground, and a horse standing 
beside it. Snatching up the bolt, he 
sprang upon the horse, but found, too 
late, that he had bestrode the lightning. 
In an instant he was whisked away over 
prairies, and forests, and streams, and de- 
serts, until he was flung senseless at the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, from 
whence, on recovering, it took him several 
months to return to his own people. 
This story reminded me of an Indian tra- 
dition, related by a traveller, of the fate 
of a warrior, who saw the thunder lying 
upon the ground, with a_ beautitully- 
wrought moccasin on each side of it. 
Thinking he had found a prize, he put 
on the moccasins; but they bore him away 
to the land of spirits, from whence he 
never returned.”—pp. 148, 149. 


We shall return to this subject be- 
fore we lay down our pen. Mean- 
while we must accompany our author. 
The link of connection between the 
different passages of his work is the 
order in which the incidents he 
describes occurs, the reader must 
be satisfied with our following in the 
steps of the author. There is the 
buoyancy of great delight, manifested 
in every page of the book. It would 
seem like injustice to Mr. Irving not 
to say, that we found it impossible to 
lay down the volume till we had read 
every line of it; and, ample as our 
extracts are, we are compelled to avoid 
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even adverting to many of the most 
interesting passages. We must make 
room, however, for his account of the 
wild horse and his habits. 


“ We had been disappointed this day 
in our hopes of meeting with buffalo; 
but the sight of the wild horse [which they 
had seen in the course of the morning, | had 
been agreat novelty, and gave a turn to the 
conversation of the camp for the evening. 
There were. several anecdotes told of a 
famous grey horse that has ranged the 
prairies of this neighbourhood for six or 
seven years, setting at nought any attempt 
of the hunters to capture him. They 
say he can pace and rack (or amble) faster 
than the fleetest horse can run. Equally 
marvellous accounts were given of a black 
horse on the Brasis, who grazed the 
prairies on that river’s banks in the 
Texas. For years he outstripped all 
pursuit. His fame spread far and wide ; 
offers were made for him to the amount 
of a thousand dollars; the boldest and 
most hard-riding hunters tried incessantly 
to make prize of him, but in vain. At 
length he fell a victim to his gallantry ; 
being decoyed under a tree by a tame 
mare, and a noose dropped over his head 
by a boy perched among the branches. 

«“ The capture of the wild horse is one 
of the most favourite achievements of 
prairie tribes ; and, indeed, it is from this 
source that the Indian hunters chiefly 
supply themselves. The wild horses that 
range those vast grassy plains, extending 
from the Arkansas to the Spanish settle- 
ments, are of various forms and colours, 
betraying their various descents. Some 
resemble the common English stock, and 
are probably descended from horses that 
have escaped from our border settlements, 
Others are of a low but strong make, 
and are supposed to be of the Andalusian 
breed, brought out by the Spanish dis- 
coverers. 

«“ Some fanciful speculatists have seen 
in them descendants of the Arab stock 
brought into Spain from Africa, and 
thence transferred to this country; and 
have pleased themselves with the idea 
that their sires may have been of the 
pure coursers of the desert, that once 
bore Mahomet and his warlike disciples 
across the sandy plains of Arabia! 

« The habits of the Arab seem to have 
come with the steed. The introduction 
of the horse on the boundless plains of 
the ‘ Far West,’ changed the whole mode 
of living of their inhabitants. It gave 
them that facility of rapid motion, and of 
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sudden and distant change of place, so 
dear to the roving propensities of man. 
Instead of lurking in the depths of gloomy 
forests, and patiently threading the mazes 
of a tangled wilderness on foot, like his 
brethren of the north, the Indian of the 
west is a rover of the plain; he leads a 
brighter and more sunshiny life, almost 
always on horseback, on vast flowery 
prairies and under cloudless skies, 

‘“«I was lying by the Captain’s fire late 
in the evening, listening to stories about 
these coursers of the prairies, and weaving 
speculations of my own, when there was 
a clamour of voices and a loud cheering 
at the other end of the camp, and word 
was passed that Beatte, the half-breed, 
had brought in a wild horse. 


« In an instant every fire was deserted; 
the whole camp crowded to see the Indian 
and his prize. It was a colt about two 
years old, well grown, finely limbed, with 
bright, prominent eyes, and a spirited yet 
gentle demeanour. He gazed about him 
with an air of mingled stupefaction and 
surprise at the men, the horses, and the 
camp fires, while the Indian stood before him 
with folded arms, having hold of the other 
end of the cord which noosed his captive, 
and gazing on him with a most imper- 
turbable aspect. Beatte, as I have before 
observed, had a greenish olive complexion, 
with a strongly marked countenance, not 
unlike the bronze casts of Napoleon ; and 
as he stood before his captive horse, with 
folded arms and fixed aspect, he looked 
more like a statue than a man, 


«If the horse, however, manifested 
the least restiveness, Beatte would imme- 
diately worry him with the lariat, jerking 
him first on one side, then on the other, 
so as almost to throw him on the ground: 
when he had thus rendered him passive, 
he would resume his statue-like attitude, 
and gaze at him in silence. 


«“ The whole scene was singularly wild : 
the tall grove partially illumined by the 
flashing fires of the camp; the horses 
tethered here and there among the trees; 
the carcasses of deer hanging around ; 
and in the midst of all, the wild hunts- 
man and his wild horse, with an admiring 
throng of rangers almost as wild. 


«In the eagerness of their excitement, 
several of the young rangers sought to 
get the horse by purchase or barter, and 
even offered extravagant terms; but 
Beatte declined all their offers. * You 
give great price now,’ said he; ‘tomorrow 
you take back, and say, d—d Indian !’” 

“ The young men importuned him 
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with questions about the mode in which 
he took the horse ; but his answers were 
dry and laconic: he evidently retained 
some pique at having been undervalued 
and sneered at by the young rangers, and 
at the same time looked down upon them 
with contempt as greenhorns, little versed 
in the noble science of woodcraft. 

« Afterwards, however, when he was 
seated by our fire, I readily drew from 
him an account of his exploit ; for, though 
taciturn among strangers, and little prone 
to boast of his actions, yet his taciturnity, 
like that of all Indians, had its times of 
relaxation. 

«« He informed me that, on leaving the 
camp, he had returned to the place where 
we had lost sight of the wild horse. 
Soon getting upon its track, he followed 
it to the banks of the river. Here, the 
prints being more distinct in the sand, he 
perceived that one of the hoofs was broken 
and defective, so he gave up the pursuit. 

« As he was returning to the camp, he 
came upon a gang of six horses, which 
immediately made for the river. He 
pursued them across the stream, left his 
rifle on the river bank, and, putting his 
horse to full speed, soon came up with 
the fugitives. He attempted to noose 
one of them; but the lariat hitched on 
one of his ears, and he shook it off. The 
horses dashed up a hill; he followed hard 
at their heels; when, of a sudden, he saw 
their tails whisking in the air, indicating 
that they were plunging down a precipice. 
It was too late to stop. He shut his 
eyes, held in his breath, and went over 
with them—neck or nothing. The de- 
scent was between twenty and thirty feet, 
but they all came down safe upon a sandy 
bottom. 

« He now succeeded in throwing his 
noose round a fine young horse. As he 
galloped alongside of him, the two horses 
passed each side of a sapling, and the end 
of the lariat was jerked out of his hand. 
He regained it, but an intervening tree 
obliged him again to let it go. Having 
once more caught it, and coming to a more 
open country, he was enabled to play the 
young horse with the line until he gradu- 
ally checked and subdued him, so as to 
lead him to the place where he had left 
his rifle. 

«“ He had another formidable difficulty 
in getting him across the river, where 
both horses stuck for a time in the mire, 
and Beatte was nearly unseated from his 
saddle by the force of the current and 
the struggles of his captive. After much 
toil and trouble, however, he got across 
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the stream, and brought his prize safe into 
the camp.”——pp. 170—177. 


One word as to the buffalo hunt :— 


«At about a quarter before eight 
o’clock we turned our backs upon the 
Far West, and set off in a south-west 
course along a gentle valley. After riding 
a few miles, Beatte, who kept parallel 
with us along the ridge of a naked hill 
to our right, called out and made signals, 
as if something was coming round the 
hill to intercept us. Some who were 
near me cried out that it was a party of 
Pawnees, A skirt of thickets hid the 
approach of the supposed enemy from 
our view. We heard a trampling among 
the brushwood. My horse looked to- 
wards the place, snorted, and pricked up 
his ears, when presently a couple of huge 
buffaio bulls, who had been alarmed by 
Beatte, came crashing through the brake, 
and making directly towards us. At sight 
of us they wheeled round and scuttled 
along a narrow defile of the hills. In an 
instant half a score of rifles cracked off ; 
there was a universal whoop and halloo, 
and away went half the troop, helter- 
skelter in pursuit, and myself among the 
number. The most of us soon pulled up, 
and gave over a chase which led through 
bush and briar and break-neck ravines. 
Some few of the rangers persisted for a 
time; but eventually rejoined the line, 
slowly lagging one after another. One 
of them returned on foot: he had been 
thrown while in full chase ; his rifle had 
been broken in the fall; and his horse, 
retaining the spirit of the rider, had kept 
on after the buffalo. It was a melancholy 
predicament to be reduced to; to be 
without horse or weapon in the midst of 
the Pawnee hunting-grounds. 

« For my own part, I had been fortu- 
nate enough recently, by a further ex- 
change, to get possession of the best 
horse in the troop; a full-blooded sorrel, 
of excellent bottom, beautiful form, and 
most generous qualities. In such situa- 
tions it almost seems as if a man changes 
his nature with his horse. I felt quite 
like another being, now that I had an 
animal under me spirited yet gentle, do- 
cile to a remarkable degree, and easy, 
elastic, and rapid in all his movements. 
In a few days he became almost as much 
attached to me as a dog; would follow 
me when I dismounted; would come to 
me in the morning to be noticed and 
caressed ; and would put his muzzle be- 
tween me and my book as I sat reading 
at the foot of atree. The feeling I had 
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for this my dumb companion of the prai- 
ries, gave me some faint idea of that at- 
tachment the Arab is said to entertain 
for the horse that has borne him about 
the deserts. 

« After riding a few miles farther, we 
came to a fine meadow with a broad clear 
stream winding through it, on the banks 
of which there was excellent pasturage. 
Here we at once came to a halt in a 
beautiful grove of elms, on the site of an 
old Osage encampment. Scarcely had 
we dismounted, when a universal firing 


of rifles took place upon a large flock of 


turkeys, scattered about the grove, which 
proved to be a favourite roosting-place 
for these simple birds. They flew to the 
trees, and sat perched upon their branches, 
stretching out their long necks and gazing 
in stupid astonishment, until eighteen of 
them, were shot down. 

“In the height of the carnage word 
was brought that there were four buffa- 
Joes in a neighbouring meadow. The 
turkeys were now abandoned for nobler 
game. The tired horses were again 
mounted, and urged to the chase. Ina 
little while we came in sight of the buffa- 
loes, looking like brown hillocks among 
the long green herbage. Beatte endea- 
voured to get ahead of them and turn 
them towards us, that the inexperienced 
hunters might have a chance. They ran 
round the base of a rocky hill that hid us 
from the sight. Some of us endeavoured 
to cut across the hill, but became en- 
tangled in a thick wood matted with 
grape vines. My horse, who under his 
former rider had hunted the buffalo, 
seemed as much excited as myself, and 
endeavoured to force his way through the 
bushes, At length we extricated our- 
selves, and galloping over the hill, I 
found our little Frenchman, Tonish, cur- 
veting on horseback round a great buffalo 
which he had wounded too severely to 
flee, and which he was keeping employed 
until we should come up. There was a 
mixture of the grand and the comic in 
beholding this tremendous animal and his 
fantastic assailant. The buffalo stood 
with his shaggy front always presented 
to his foe, his mouth open, his tongue 
parched, his eyes like coals of fire, and 
his tail erect with rage; every now and 
then he would make a faint rush upon 
his foe, who easily evaded his attack, 
capering and cutting all kinds of antics 
before him. We now made repeated shots 
at the buffalo, but they glanced into his 
mountain of flesh without proving mortal, 
He made a slow and grand retreat into 
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the shallow river, turning upon his assail- 
ants whenever they pressed upon him ; 
and, when in the water, took his stand 
there, as if prepared to sustain a siege, 
A rifle ball, however, more fatally lodged, 
sent a tremour through his frame. He 
turned and attempted to wade across the 
stream; but, after tottering a few paces, 
slowly fell upon his side and expired. It 
was the fall of a hero, and we felt some- 
what ashamed of the butchery that had 
effected it; but, after the first shot or two, 
we had reconciled it to our feelings by 
the old plea of putting the poor animal 
out of his misery. 

«“ Two other buffaloes were killed this 
evening, but they were all bulls, whose 
flesh is meagre and hard at this season of 
the year. A fat buck yielded us much 
more savoury meat for our evening's 
repast.”—pp. 214—219. 


Such traces of the superstitions of 
the native tribes as still remain should 
be gathered and preserved, while it is 
yet possible. We have before quoted 
Bartram’s travels. Nothing can be 
more striking than his pictures of the 
Cherokees and Creek Indians are ; 
nor do we believe it possible elsewhere 
to find so true a description not alone 
of the external circumstances of savage 
life, but of the way in which the mind 
of the solitary man acts upon itself. 
The great merit of Bartram’s delightful 
book, is the author's intense sympathy 
with everything he sees. Some stately 
flower found by him in the wilderness 
is described so vividly—shall we say 
with such overflowing affection—as to 
be regarded and almost remembered 
by his readers as an individual. Its 
common and its botanical designation 
are given with all the delight of a 
lover dwelling on the familiar name ; 
with all the pomp, too, of a herald in 
earnest in his occupation; the one 
sound coming to the ear as the family 
name, the’ other as if it were almost 
a title belonging to the individual 
flower. If our readers regard our 
illustration as fanciful, let them but 
look at this enchanting book and say, 
is it not true? Every thing seems 
in turn animated with the author's 
own conscious mind. The serpent 
and the fascinated bird are alike 
described as if—were this possible— 
the author felt the animal enjoyments 
and animal fears of each. An order 
of imagination, such as this writer ex- 
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hibits, we have not met in any other 
book—always equal to and never 
above his subject; blending himself 
altogether with it. We are so im- 
pressed with his own earnestness and 
sincerity, as to feel his descriptions 
to be something more than the evi- 
dence of a mere observer ; for, from one 
cause or another, he seems to become 
almost what he describes. It is not 
possible to read his book without feel- 
ing, that to all that live life is happi- 
ness. We do not mean to affirin the 
truth of the aphorism, but while read- 
ing the book, such is our overpowering 
conviction. The belief is, at any rate, 
that of a mind at peace with itself; 
and if it be not altogether true, yet it 
is kindred with truth. In the spirit in 
which Bartram has written, would we 
be glad to have these traditions pre- 
served, The French accounts are all to 
be distrusted; and it is probably too 
late to make any useful attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the superstitions of 
the different tribes, with reference to 
any inquiry as to their origin. The 
attempts made by the early European 
missionaries to convert the natives to 
Christianity, seem to have had little 
other permanent effect than to mingle 
with their earlier traditions confused 
recollections of such accounts of Chris- 
tian institutions and scriptural history 
as their instructors chose to give from 
the Propaganda catechisms. The plan 
of the first missionaries was, by taking 
advantage of accidental resemblances, 
to identify, as far as they could, the 
faith which they wished to introduce 
with the traditions which they found— 
an artifice which, where it was suc- 
cessful, was, in truth, suicidal. The 
new faith became, not a substitute for, 
but an addition to, the former local 
superstitions of each tribe—was be- 
lieved, when it was believed, in the 
spirit of continuing heathenism—and 
its ceremonies are still remembered, as 
the charms or incantations of their 
own demon worship are remembered. 
In some instances we find a spirit of 
courtesy influencing the red man’s 
conduct; and a less inteliigent in- 
quirer than Bartram would have pro- 
bably referred to usages of their own 
the fact which he has recorded, and 
which we feel pleasure in quoting :— 
“On the sabbath day,” says he, ‘ before 
I set out from this place,” (he was in East 
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Florida, among the Otasses, (Indians of 
the snake tribe, ) I could not help observ- 
ing the solemnity of the town, the silence 
and the retiredness of the red,inhabitants. 
But a very few of them were to be seen, 
the doors of their dwellings shut, and if 
a child chanced to stray out, it was 
quickly drawn in doors again. I asked 
the meaning of this, and was immediately 
answered that, it being the white people's 
beloved day, or sabbath, the Indians kept 
it religiously sacred to the Great Spirit.” 


The phenomenon of these tribes 
still existing, neither absorbed in the 
general objects of the population, 
which is each day narrowing their 
hunting grounds, nor settling where 
circumstances would seem to force 
them to it into the agricultural state is 
to our minds still unexplained. ,Ad- 
miring, as we cannot but admire, some 
of the noble traits of character occa- 
sionally bursting into light, we are 
satisfied that even in fearlessness and 
generosity of nature, in what are 
called the savage virtues, the savage is 
immeasurably inferior to man seen in 
his natural position, which every thing 
demonstrates to be civilized life. The 
rhapsodies of the French theorists are 
to be discarded with even more con- 
tempt than their narratives of what 
they call facts. Take up Chateaubri- 
and, the very best and most fuith- 
worthy of them; read any of the 
dialogues which he gives with the 
savages ; you feel how wholly impos- 
sible it is that the strong contrasts he 
gives should be other than the crea- 
tion of his own mind. Not alone are 
they too antithetical to be representa- 
tions of actual scenes, but it is manifest 
that he is thinking of Paris, while in 
“the heart of the mighty forests.” The 
very language he uses betrays him. 
The associations which he says are 
suggested by the scenes around, are 
all called up from afar by the magic of 
a Frenchman’s rhetoric :— 

« Dans l’espéce de délire qui me saisit, je 
ne suivais aucune route: j'allais d’arbre 
en arbre, a droite et 4 gauche indifférem- 
ment, me disant en moi-méme: ¢ Ici, plus 
de chemins a suivre, plus de villes, 
plus d’étroites maisons, plus de pré- 
sidens, de républiques, de rois, surtout 
plus de lois, et plus d’hommes, Des 
hommes? si; quelques bons sauvages qui 
ne s’embarrasent de moi, ni moi d’eux ; 
qui, comme moi encore, errent libres ot 
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la pensée les méne, mangent quand ils 
veulent, dorment of et quand il leur 
plait:’ et pour essayer si j'étais enfin 
rétabli dans mes droits originels, je me 
livrais 4 mille actes de volonté qui faisaient 
enrager le grand hollandais qui me servait 
de guide, et qui, dans son dime, me 
croyait fou.”— CHATEAUBRIAND — Sou- 
venirs d’ Amerique. 

Then, in Atala every thing falls into 
some pert aphorism, like the cast-iron 
metaphors—thirteen to the dozen— 
which the Abbe Sicard gives us 
of his deaf and dumb boys—such 
pretty sayings as, Gratitude is the 
memory of the heart, §c., which no 
articulately speaking boy, of the 
slightest promise, ever yet uttered. A 
few very beautiful passages of Mr. 
Irving’s volume, are those which pre- 
serve some of the wild stories of su- 
perstition, half dream, half recollection, 
still floating among the tribes. All 
such, if not now embodied, will soon 
disappear as the vestiges of the old 
ruins, found by the first settlers, have 
already disappeared before the plough. 
The touching effect these traditions 
produce in poetry, were they of no 
other value, is surely enough to make 
us wish their preservation. This is 
the whole charm of Atala, which, 
with all its faults, is a solemn and a 
beautiful work. In Madoc, one of the 
sweetest passages is the story from La- 
fitau of the young Indian’s visit to 
The Land of Souls. 

«I knew a prisoner once who welcomed 
death 

With merrimentand songsand joy of heart, 

Because, he said, the friends whom he loved 
best 

Were gone before him tothe Land of Souls; 

Nor would they, to resume their mortal 
state, 

Even when the keeper of the land allowed, 

Forsake its pleasures; therefore he re- 
joiced 

To die and join them there. I questioned 
him, 

How of these hidden things unknowable 

So certainly he spake. The man replied, 

One of our nation lost the maid he loved, 

Nor would he bear his sorrow—being one 

Into whose heart fear never found a way— 

But to the Country of the Dead pursued 

Her spirit. Many toils he underwent, 

And many dangers gallantly surpassed, 

Till to the Country of the Dead he came. 

Gently the guardian of the land received 

The living suppliant ; listened to his prayer, 
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And gave him back the spirit of the maid. 

But from that happy country, from the 
songs 

Of joyance, from the splendour-sparkling 
dance, 

Unwillingly compelled, the maiden’s soul 

Loathed to return; and he was warned to 
guard 

The subtle captive well and warily, 

Till in her mortal tenement relodged, 

Earthly delights might win her to remain 

A sojourner on earth. Such lessoning 


The Ruler of the souls departed gave ; 

And mindful of his charge the adventurer 
brought 

His subtle captive home. 
neath 

The shelter of a hut, his friends had 
watched 

The maiden’s corpse, secured it from the 
sun, 

And fanned away the insect swarms of 
heaven. 

A busy hand marred all the enterprize : 

Curious to see the spirit, he unloosed 

The knotted bag which held her, and she 
fled. 

Lincoya, thou art brave; where man has 
gone, 

Thou wouldst not fear to follow ! 

Silently 
Lincoya listened, and with unmoved eyes. 
At length he answered, ‘Is the journey 


There under- 


long ?” 

The old man replied, ‘ A way of many 
moons.’ 

‘ 1 know a shorter path!’ exclaimed the 
youth : 


And up he sprang, and from the precipice 
Darted : a moment—and Ayayaca heard 
His body dash upon the rocks below.” 


We give, from Mr. Irving’s book, 
passages of similar and nearly equal 
beauty :— 


«In the temporary depression of his 
spirits, Beatte gave way to those super- 
stitious forebodings to which Indians are 
prone: he had sat for some time, with 
his cheek upon his hand, gazing into 
the fire. I found his thoughts were wan- 
dering back to his humble home on the 
banks of the Neosho: he was sure, he 
said, that he should find some one of his 
family ill, or dead, on his return ; his left 
eye had twitched and twinkled for two 
days past ; an omen which always boded 
some misfortune of the kind. 

“Such are the trivial circumstances 
which, when magnified into omens, will 
shake the souls of these men of iron. 
The least sign of mystic and sinister 
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portent is sufficient to turn a hunter or a 
warrior from his course, or to fill his 
mind with apprehensions of impending 
evil, It is this superstitious propensity, 
common to the solitary and savage rovers 
of the wilderness, that gives such power- 
ful influence to the prophet and the 
dreamer. 

« The Osages, with whom Beatte had 
passed much of his life, retain their su- 
perstitious fancies and rites in much of 
their original force. They all believe in 
the existence of the soul after its separa- 
tion from the body, and that it carries 
with it all its morta] tastes and habitudes. 

«At an Osage village in Beatte’s 
neighbourhood, one of the chief warriors 
lost an only child, a beautiful girl of a 
very tender age, All her playthings were 
buried with her. Her favourite little 
horse, also, was killed and laid in the 
grave beside her, that she might have it 
to ride in the land of spirits. 

« T will here add a little story, which 
I picked up in the course of my tour 
through Beatte’s country, and which illus- 
trates the superstitions of his Osage 
kindred. A large party of Osages had 
been encamped for some time on the 
borders of a fine stream, called the Nick- 
a-nanse. Among them was a young 
hunter, one of the bravest and most 
graceful of the tribe, who was to be 
married to an Osage girl, who for her 
beauty was called the Flower of the 
Prairies. The young hunter left her for 
a time among her relatives in the en- 
campment, and went to St. Louis, to dis- 
pose of the products of his hunting, and 
purchase ornaments for his bride. 

« After an absence of some weeks, he 
returned to the banks of the Nick-a-nanse; 
but the camp was no longer there. The 
bare frames of the lodges, and the brands 
of extinguished fires, alone marked the 
place. 

«At a distance he beheld a female 
seated, as if weeping, by the side of the 
stream. It was his affianced bride. He 
ran to embrace her, but she turned 
mournfully away. He dreaded lest some 
evil had befallen the camp. 

««¢ Where are our people ?’ cried he. 

‘They are gone to the banks of the 
Wagrushka.’ 

« And what art thou doing here alone ?’ 

* Waiting for thee.’ 


‘ Then let us haste to join our people 
on the banks of the Wagrushka.’ 

‘“« He gave her his pack to carry, and 
walked ahead, according to Indian custom. 

«“ They came to where the smoke of 
the distant camp was seen rising from 
the woody margin of the stream. 

«« The girl seated herself at the foot of 
a tree. ‘It is not proper for us to return 
together,’ said she ; ‘ I will wait here.’ 

«“ The young hunter proceeded to the 
camp alone, and was received by his re- 
lations with gloomy countenances. 

«« What evil has happened’ said he, 
‘ that ye are all so sad ?’ 

« No one replied. 

«s He turned to his favourite sister, and 
bade her go forth, seek his bride, and 
conduct her to the camp, 

«“¢ Alas! cried she, ‘ how shall I seek 
her? she died a few days since.’ 

« The relations of the young girl now 
surrounded him, weeping and wailing ; 
but he refused to believe the dismal 
tidings. 

«+ But a few moments since,’ cried he, 
‘1 left her alive and in health. Come 
with me, and I will conduct you to her.’ 

“He led the way to the tree where 
she had seated herself; but she was no 
longer there, and his pack lay on the 
ground. The fatal truth struck him to 
the heart: he fell to the ground dead. 

“I give this simple little story almost 
in the words in which it was related to 
me, as I lay by the fire, in an evening 
encampment on the banks of the haunted 
stream where it is said to have happened.” 
—pp. 248—253. 


We add, from Carver's travels, an 
affecting passage, which any of our 
readers who may not have before met 
with it, will thank us for giving :— 


« Whilst I remained among them, a 
couple whose hut was adjacent to mine, 
lost a son of about four years of age. 
The parents were so much affected at the 
death of their child, that they pursued 
the usual demonstrations of grief with 
such uncommon rigour, as, through the 
weight of sorrow and loss of blood,* to 
occasion the death of the father. The 
woman, who had been hitherto incon- 
solable, no sooner saw her husband ex- 
pire, than she dried up her tears and 
appeared cheerful and resigned. As I 


* They maim and wound themselves while mourning for their deceased friends and 


relatives. 
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knew not how to account for so extraor- 
dinary a transaction, I took an oppor- 
tunity to ask her the reason. 

* She informed me, that as the child 
was so young when it died, and unable 
to support itself in the country of spirits, 
both she and her husband had been ap- 
prehensive that its situation would be far 
from happy: but no sooner did she see its 
father depart for the same place, who not 
only loved the child with the tenderest 
affection, but was a good master, and 
would be able to provide plentifully for 
its support, than she ceased to mourn. 
She had only one wish ungratified, which 
was, being herself with them. She went 
almost every evening to the post of the 
tree, on a branch of which the bodies of 
her husband and child were laid; and 
after cutting off a lock of her hair and 
throwing it on the ground, in a melan- 
choly, plaintive song bemoaned its fate. 
A recapitulation of the actions he might 
have performed, had his life been spared, 
appeared to be her favourite theme ; and 
whilst she foretold the fame that would 
have attended an imitation of his father’s 
virtues, her grief appeared to be sus- 


pended.” 


We are forgetting our author, whose 
journey, however, is nearly ended. The 
excursion has been taken at too late a 
period of the year; symptoms of wea- 
riness had exhibited themselves among 
some of the party. A mode of life to 
which they were unaccustomed, when 
the charm of excitement and novelty 
was at an end, was found to be one of 
privation. They had seen bears and 
buffaloes, and wild men and wild horses 
enough, and they were impatient to 
return home. We have a picturesque 
description of one of their encamp- 
ments ; but the following passage gives 
us more pleasure, and with it we close 
our extracts :— 

« It was a splendid autumnal evening. 
The horizon, after sunset, was of a clear 
apple green, rising into a delicate lake, 
which gradually lost itself in a deep 
purple blue. One narrow streak of cloud, 
of a mahogany colour, edged with amber 
and gold, floated in the west, and’ just 
beneath it was the evening star, shining 
with the pure brilliancy of the diamond. 

“ In unison with this scene there was 
an evening concert of insects, of various 
kinds all blended and harmonised into 
one sober and somewhat melancholy 
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note, which I have always found to have 
a soothing effect upon the mind, disposing 
it to quiet musings, 

*“ We had again a beautiful night. 
The tired rangers, after a little murmur- 
ing conversation around their fires, soon 
sunk to rest. There was a faint light 
from the moon, now in its second quar- 
ter; and after it had set, a fine starlight, 
with shooting meteors, It is delightful 
in thus bivouacking on the prairies, to lie 
and gaze at the stars; it is like watching 
them from the deck of a ship at sea, 
One realises, in such lonely scenes, that 
companionship with these beautiful lu- 
minaries that made astronomers of the 
eastern shepherds as they watched their 
flocks by night. How often, while con- 
templating their mild and benignant ra- 
diance, I have called to mind the exqui- 
site text of Job—* Canst thou bind the 
secret influences of the Pleiades, or loose 
the banks of Orion?’ I do not know 
whi it was, but I felt this night unusually 
affected by the solemn magnificence of 
the firmament, and seemed, as I lay thus 
under the open vault of heaven, to inhale, 
with the pure untainted air, an exhilarat- 
ing buoyancy of spirit, yet a delightful 
tranquillity of mind. I slept and waked 
alternately, and when I slept, my dreams 
partook of the happy tone of my waking 
reveries. Towards morning, one of the 
sentinels, the oldest man in the troop, 
came and took a seat near me: he was 
weary and sleepy, and impatient to be 
relieved. 

“I found he had been gazing at the 
heavens also, but with different feelings. 
‘If the stars don’t deceive me,’ said he, 
‘it is near daybreak.’ 

«* There can be no doubt of that,’ 
said Beatte, who lay close by; ‘I heard 
an owl just now.’ 

‘Does the owl, then, hoot towards 
daybreak ?’ asked I. 

‘Ay, Sir, just as the cock crows.’ 
This was a useful habitude of the bird 
of wisdom, of which I was not aware. 
Neither the stars nor owl deceive their 
votaries, In a short time there was a 
faint streak of light in the east.” 


We have been accompanying Mr. 
Irving so long, and with such pleasure, 
that we feel more than common regret at 

arting from our lively fellow-traveller. 

e shall look forward with some im- 
patience for the future volumes of this 
cheerful and amusing journal. 
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Ir was about three years ago that 
having had occasion to visit the sister 
country, an incident occurred on my 
journey back to London, which will 
ever leave an indelible impression ou 
my memory. Although no knight- 
errant, I have, perhaps, in my tempera- 
ment, a slight dash of that romantic 
love for adventure, which scarcely 
amounting to an appetite for circum- 
stances of a character actually eventful, 
possesses, nevertheless, a keen relish 
for all those incidental occurrences 
which diversify without deranging the 
economy of human existence. Hence 
it was with some latent feelings of dis- 
satisfaction that I found I had on this 


occasion performed more than one half 


of my long voyage—I had come by 
Holyhead —without having encoun- 
tered anything which might form, as it 
were, an episode to the otherwise te- 
dious routine of travelling. I slept at 
Shrewsbury. It seemed as if I had 
only closed my eyelids to be obliged 
to open them again, and it was with no 
grateful sensations, or perhaps in the 
most amiable mood, that I heard the 
summons of Boots the next morning, 
at half-past four, to resume my seat in 
the coach. Had it been an “order in 
council” that required my presence, I 
doubt if I should have obeyed it ; but 
the command having issued from that 
authoritative personage, the coachman 
of the Shrewsbury stage, I felt there 
was no room for contumacy ; so having 
indulged but for one moment in that 
half involuntary extension of the mus- 
cular system which usually follows a 
state of repose, a brief and cotempo- 
rary yawn accompanying it, [ started 
with alacrity from my bed, and pro- 
ceeded to make my hurried toilet as 
well as a cracked mirror, cold water, 
a coarse towel, and an unsnuffed candle 
would permit. In a quarter of an 
hour I was seated, or rather lying, in 
the coach—I was as yet the only in- 
side passenger—the usual signal of 
“all right,” was thrown out, and the 
Shrewsbury “ Wonder” was in motion. 

Now, above all things it is disagree- 
able to me to travel before breakfast, 
and particularly at so early an hour as 
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five o’clock in the morning. I am a 
delicate man, a sufferer from what is 
called dyspepsia, or in common par- 
lance, a weak digestion ; and it is ge- 
nerally at the commencement of each 
day that I pay the penalty of any little 
excess I may have committed on the 
evening before. 

After remaining about half an hour 
in a very uncomfortable state, both 
physical and moral, the nausea which 
rose to my palate, mounting at the same 
time, as it. were, to my brain, and co- 
louring all my thoughts with the hue 
of despondency, my gloomy train of 
refleetion was for an instant suspended 
by the couch drawing up. The door 
was opened. “ Agh,” said I with an 
impatient shrug, “ somebody coming 
in—I wish he was” At this mo- 
ment the stranger ascended the steps. 
There was light sufficient to enable me 
to see that it was one of the softer sex 
I was on the point of denouncing, and 
with the instinctive quickness of five- 
and-twenty I thought [ could also per- 
ceive—but indeed it was only guess 
work—that the outlines of her person 
were not unprepossessing. I hastily 
rose up from my recumbent posture 
and instinctively adjusted my neckcloth 
and chacot. Suddenly my sensations 
seemed to become less uncomfortable, 
and the complexion of my thoughts 
began to be less sickly and saturnine. 


** When the heart of a man is oppressed with 
cares, 
The mist is dispelled if a woman appears.” 


Such, at least, is the case with me. I 
freely confess it, I love the sex to a 
weakness; and there is no state of list- 
lessness, or apathy, or dejection, be it 
ever so extreme, into which I might 
be plunged, that the light rustling of a 
woman’s step, or the melodious magic 
of a woman’s voice, would not awaken 
me to consciousness and enjoyment. 
On the present occasion, however, my 
bliss was destined to be but of short 
duration ; not, as far as I could judge 
in the dark, from any want on the part 
of the fair stranger of those attractions 
which could inspire it, but from what 
appeared a fixed determination to dis- 
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play them, if, indeed, they really ex- 
isted, as little as possible—a_ resolu- 
tion, in fact, to decline all conversation 
and intercourse whatsoever. It was in 
vain that I spoke of the weather, of 
the goodness of the roads, the celerity 
of the “Shrewsbury Wonder.” All 
my observations, it is true, were an- 
swered, and politely too, but with a 
brevity and succinctness that lett no- 
thing which might serve as the foun- 
dation to a rejoinder. After several 
abortive efforts, therefore, to render 
my silent companion more social, I was 
at length obliged to relinquish my ob- 
ject as wholly unattainable. Indeed I 
do not know why I persevered even 
so long as I did. Although by no 
means a silent man, I am certainly no 
gossip, and least of all in a stage coach, 
where the continued clatter which ne- 
cessarily accompanies the progress of 
the vehicle makes conversation rather 
a task than a pleasure. The lady too, 
attractive howsoever she might prove, 
might also turn out to be quite the reverse. 
She might be a paragon of wit and 
beauty, or of dulness and deformity, 
for aught I could tell, from the very 


inadequate data that had as yet been 
brought under my notice; and I might 
almost as well have judged of her 
personal and mental qualifications from 
seeing her shadow, as from any obscure 
glimpses I had caught of the realities 


themselves. Still, there was about the 
almost mute and invisible stranger an 
indefinable something which seemed to 
bespeak the existence of that which 
attracts. Under the equivocal outlines 
of the veiled and muffled vision, hardly 
perceptible in the dusky light of the 
morning, there was, I thought, discerni- 
ble the traces of graceful modelling, 
that soft and sinuous flow of swell and 
indentation which winds out the line 
of beauty. The easy and bland flexi- 
bility of her movements, also, signified 
rather by the light sound of the folds 
of her dress, as the? fell into their new 
positions, than by any more direct per- 
ception of them, seemed to accord with 
and confirm the presumed gracefulness 
of her form, whilst a voice of thrilling 
modulation, and which rather warbled 
than spoke, gave earnest to my ardent 
and enthusiastic imagination of the 
possession of those qualities of mind 
which constitute the charms of a cap- 
tivating woman, And yet there was 
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something also, I know not what, which 
gave me reason to think that the lady 
had passed her prime. Gentle and fe- 
minine as were her movements, they 
expressed little of that tremulous timi- 
dity and want of self-possession which 
generally characterize the sex in the 
noviciate of early youth, and even in 
riper years, when thrown into situations 
which are not of ordinary occurrence. 
Her voice, too, had lost that silvery 
tinkling sound which chimes through 
the accents of girlhood, and was more 
remarkable for a strain of mellowed 
intonation, such as the more pensive 
temperament of maturer age might fall 
into. Nevertheless, old or young, the 
fair stranger, somehow or other, pos- 
sessed considerable interest for me, and 
as I have before said, I spared no pains, 
only stopping on this side of actual 
intrusion, in endeavouring to cultivate 
her acquaintance. But as I have also 
stated, my efforts were unsuccessful. 
Ensconced in her corner of the eoach, 
the lady seemed to retire into herself in 
proportion as I appeared more anxious 
to draw her out: upon every succes- 
sive observation that I made, an addi- 
tional fold of her voluminous robes 
tended to interpose a barrier between 
us, and she thus gradually withdrew 
from my society into the umbrageous 
sanctuary of her wardrobe. Feeling 
that to persevere in my attempts to 
engage her in conversation, would have 
been to intrude, I at length desisted. 
Her inflexible reserve had, perhaps, 
also a little piqued me; whereupon, 
folding my arms, stretching my legs, 
and dropping back into my corner, I 
proceeded to fall asleep with consider- 
able dignity and self-respect. 

Thus dragged on an hour or so. It 
was at length full day light, and the 
sun, shining in, threw, as it were, a ray 
also over the moodiness of my temper, 
and quickened the vegetation of more 
grateful trains of thought. It instine- 
tively prompted me at the same timeto 
take a glance at my opposite neighbour, 
whom, through pique and fatigue, Bhad 
latterly left unnoticed. The acféssion 
of light, however, did little in enabling 
me to discover the personal nterits of 
the lady, for she was still closely veiled 
and muffled. It was sufficient, never- 
theless, to let me see that her dress, 
though a travelling one, was in good 
taste, and that the graceful folds of her 
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black silk robes could only envelope 
one in whose veins there was gentle 
blood. But in the course of time the 
sun took a more active part in my fa- 
vour : it began to render the coach: in- 
tolerably hot, and the lady gradually 
proceeded to emerge from her silken 
tabernacle. Still her veil remained down 
and doubled. Presently, however, it 
was reduced to its natural texture. All 
this time I was asleep, by the way. 
Nevertheless, I thought I could see 
across the subtle meshes of that seduc- 
tive net the brightness of a fair brow 
and the light of speaking eyes ; at mo- 
ments, too, the liquid glistening of teeth 
was apparent, around which, as it were, a 
little crimson wreath faintly reddened 
through the sable awning that still 
churlishly interposed itself between the 
features of the lady and my entranced 
regard. The coach now became insuf- 
ferably hot. The lady stretched forth 
her hand, and let down the window at 
her side; but this only appeared to 
allow the heat to enter. Some moments 
of indecision seemed to follow; a reso- 
lution was eventually taken: the lady 
raised her veil. 

I have seen many handsomer faces 
than that which was now presented to 
view, but few, I think, if any, more in- 
teresting. The lady, as [ had guessed, 
was past the prime of youth, and consi- 
derably. It was evident, however, from 
a languid expression of the eye, and a 
slight purple hue beneath it, as also an 
expression of suffering which occasion- 
ally threw its shadow over her faded 
and colourless cheek, that she was not 
in the enjoyment of the most robust 
health, and this might have contributed 
to add in appearance some years to 
those which she really counted. She 
looked six-and-thirty ; perhaps she was 
less. She had evidently once been a 
lovely woman, although, most probably, 
never a beautiful one: for this her fea- 
tures were, perhaps, too irregular ; but 
the fair and broad forehead, the soft 
grey eye and long dark lashes, the in- 
effable sweetness that sat upon her still 
ruddy lips, and gleamed as it were from 
her dazzling teeth, were so many relics 
of by-gone charms as, even amidst their 
ruins, possessed all that magical fasci- 
nation to which the more regular traits 
of beauty but rarely, if ever, attain. 
“Oh!” said I involuntarily to myself. 
The interjection, although but a mental 
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one, must have received a hieroglyphic 
interpretation from some treacherous 
expression of my countenance, for the 
lady immediately proceeded to take up 
amore oblique position, and, by looking 
out of the window to interpose the side 
of her bonnet between her fair visage 
and my admiring gaze. I became ex- 
cessively bilious. 

The coach drew up for breakfast. I 
saw nothing of the fair stranger until we 
again resumed our places, as she had 
not joined the public table. In about 
twenty minutes we were once more on 
the road. I was no longer left tete-a-tete 
with the lady ; and indeed I was not 
sorry for it: I was tired of undergoing 
the fate of Tantalus. Our new fellow- 
travellers were, a young Scotchwoman, 
who mizht have been a better kind of 
housekeeper, and a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, who might have been anything. 
I lay back in the coach, and made ap- 
pearance of being drowsy—not with 
the views that led me to pursue that 
course in the morning; non omnibus 
dormio, I do not sleep for all people, at 
least in that sense, especially for middle- 
aged gentlemen and Scotch house- 
keepers ; but I was fatigued and list- 
less, and, in fact, felt no inducement 
sufficiently strong to make me break 
through the repose of my own reveries. 
But the middle-aged gentleman was 
not one of those who was to be hum- 
bugged into silence, and he was no 
sooner planted in his seat than he lifted 
up his voice. His conversation, not- 
withstanding my slumbers, was ad- 
dressed to me, for he was evidently 
not one of those beings called 
lady’s men. I tried the monosyllabic 
system of the fair mute, but with infe- 
rior skill I suppose, as it only seemed 
to leave a wider field for the loquacity 
of the middle-aged gentleman, who 
showed himself both willing and able 
to support his own share of the discus- 
sion and mine along with it. There 
was no damming up the impetuous 
torrent of articulation which now burst 
from him; and as I found, from his 
observations, that he possessed consi- 
derable information of a general nature, 
I insensibly entered into conversation 
with him as far as his volubility would 
permit. Before an hour had elapsed there 
were few subjects of any considerable 
interest on which we had not touched; 
and so miscellaneous were the topics 
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that the vivacity of the middle-aged 
gentleman coud, that the Scotch 
housekeeper, who seemed, by the way, 
an intelligent and canny sort of body 
enough, was able to take a very re- 
spectable share in the discussion. The 
conversation proceeded with considera- 
ble spirit. There was no time lost in 
selecting topics: whatever suggested 
itself was forthwith investigated ; and 
thus science, politics, and belles-lettres 
were blended and amalgamated with 
some very interesting details on the 
best methods of pickling salmon and 
preserving damsons, subjects on which 
the housekeeper evinced research of a 
very recondite nature. On the whole, a 
mass of information was disembogued 
which would have set up a “ diffusion 
of knowledge society.” During all this 
time the fair mute, as usual, preserved 
an inviolable silence. 

The middle-aged gentleman ran on. 
“Pon my word, Ma’am,” said he, ad- 
dressing the Scotch housekeeper, “I 
wish we had a bit of your pickled 
salmon here. If I am to judge of your 
practice from your theory, the thing 
must be delicious. Eh, Sir?,” added he, 
looking over significantly to me. “I 
am fully convinced with you, Sir,” said 
I, “‘of this lady’s address in pickling 
salmon ; but, unfortunately for me, I 
must abstain from all those good things. 
Extreme delicacy of health obliges me 
to observe a very strict regimen with 
respect to my diet.” For the first time 
the lady’s eyes met mine. “ Delicate 
health! Why, Sir, you are too young to 
talk of delicate health yet awhile,” said 
the middle-aged gentleman. “ Old or 
young, Sir,” said I, smiling, “ I am not 
the less a sufferer, and at times a great 
sufferer, on that score.” The lady’s eyes 
again met mine, and [I thought she 


seemed to regard me with a species of 


inquisitive interest. “ You are not con- 
sumptive, Sir,” said the middle-aged 
gentleman ; “ you have a gcod broad 
chest, and seem whole and sound. 
What is it you complain of ?? “I ama 
sufferer from what is called dyspepsia, 
Sir,” said I, smiling. ‘The lady turned 
round in her seat, and looked me full 
in the face. “ Paw! imagination, Sir! 
imagination!” said the middle-aged 
gentleman. “ Imagination !” echoed a 
low and sweet voice, but in a tone also 
half-reproachful of the last speaker. I 
believe I was the only person who 
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heard, or at least heeded, the scarcely 
audible apostrophe of the fair incog- 
nito. “ Are you troubled with head- 
ache, Sir ’” continued the middle-aged 
gentleman; “I have sometimes a screw 
loose myself.” I replied in the negative. 
“ A touch of the rheumatism, perhaps ? 
one has occasionally a little twitch when 
the wind is in the east.” “ No, Sir.” 
“ Paw! are you troubled with cough? one 
may be phthisicky now and then.” “ No, 
Sir.” “ Paw! you are as well as I am, and 
better, too. No headache, no rheuma- 
tism, no cough; why, what’s the matter 
with you, then? There now, look at 
that poor fellow going on crutches ; 
that’s something to talk of: but, Lord, 
Sir, you are sound and whole from head 
to foot. You fancy you are ill, Sir ; 
ha, ha, ha! all fancy, all imagination.” 
“Then is imagination indeed a fearful 
and a miserable disease,” said the lady, 
slowly and emphatically, as, with a 
grave and half-rebuking smile, she 
opened her lips for the first time in a 
continued sentence. “ Have you been 
long unwell, Sir,” added she, addressing 
herself to me with considerable ear- 
nestness. I mentioned the number of 
years that I had been an invalid, after 
which she asked me a variety of ques- 
tions connected with my malady with 
an eagerness and an interest—one in- 
quiry being scarcely half answered be- 
fore she started another—that amounted 
to a species of enthusiasm. “ Precisely 
—exactly—just what I feel,” repeated 
she from time to time with considerable 
animation; her hitherto pallid cheek 
being now lighted up by a bright hectic 
glow as I described the various sensa- 
tions and affections under which I suf- 
fered. “I, too, am afflicted by that 
cruel malady,” added she, sighing ; 
“and 1 know, from bitter experience, 
all the miseries it brings in its train. 
Are you subject, at times, to an exces- 
sive languor,” said she, suddenly, “so 
that you feel as if you were dissolving 
away? Are you, at other times, ner- 
vously restless?” I proceeded to answer 
her questions. “ And do you ever get a 
singing in your ears ?” said she, abruptly, 
before I had finished my statement. 
“ Frequently,” replied I ; “and partial 
deafness is often”— 

“Yes, yes—repeatedly ; at times I 
cannot hear a syllable. Are you an- 
noyed with a twitching of the eyelids ?” 

* Not exactly, but I have had a”— 


er. 
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“ You are, of course, liable to great 
depression of the spirits ?” 

“ To a degree.” 

“ Are you tormented with tender 
feet? All—all proceed from the sto- 
mach.” 

“Indeed so much so, that I am 
obliged to wear my boots of such a 
size that there might be accommodation 
for a small family therein ;” and I took 
an opportunity, under cover of a jest, to 
pass off the smile which the ardour of 
her manner had excited. “ Precisely 
the same with me,” said she, smiling in 
return, and at the same time, and with 
the most unaffected desire to illustrate 
the fact, pushing out into view a tiny 
little foot, shod with a furred slipper, 
the miniken dimensions of which, in the 
judgment of some, might have led toa 
conclusion precisely opposite to that 
which the fair stranger professed to 
establish. “See,” said she, shooting it 
on and off her heel; “I am never in 
comfort unless when I wear a great 
large shoe like that.” I instinctively 
drew my feet under my cloak, conscious 
that I wore “a great large shoe” which 
was far more illustrative of the point. 
“ Of course,” continued she, “you wear 
woollen stockings. Although these are 
silk ones”—and she drew up her gown 
with great naiveté, so that I had a 
tolerably ample view of a very beauti- 
fully tuned ancle—“I have woollen 
ones underneath them. I hope you 
wear something of the kind. Believe 
me,” added she, “it is of the greatest— 
the very greatest importance ;” and her 
eyes sparkled with enthusiasm. I as- 
sured her I acted on the system. 

The lady and I now entered into 
full and confidential communications 
with reference to the modes in which 
we were respectively affected by our 
common malady; noted the various 
points of similarity that existed between 
our sufferings, and mutually imparted to 
one another all the counsel and advice 
which our separate experience had 
enabled us to obtain. Five minutes be- 
fore, the lady and I were to one another 
as utter strangers ; we were now like 
acquaintances of twenty years’ standing. 
And yet, sudden as was the change, it 
was, on both sides, wholly free from the 
slightest taint of undue familiarity. 
It is true all reserve and constraint had 
completely disappeared, and the lady 
conversed freely and without any cere- 
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mony whatsoever ; but she did so with 
all that freshness of feeling with which 
an unartificial mind pursues some sub- 
ject which is uppermost in its thoughts. 
Besides, along with this unsophisticated 
and almost girlish enthusiasm of man- 
ner, there was at the same time singu- 
larly blended therewith that privileged 
demeanour which the matron assumes 
in addressing herself to those whom 
she regards in the light of her juniors. 
It is not the less certain, however, that 
in proportion as our mutual communi- 
cations revealed new and additional 
similarities in our various sensutions 
and sufferings, the lady appeared to 
take an increasing, and finaliy a very 
decided, interest in me. Every new co- 
incidence of the kind, whether it was a 
bilious or a nervous affection, a pain in 
the head or a pain in the heel, a moral 
or a physical symptom, was a fresh 
sympathy between us; and thus by 
degrees her demeanour towards me in- 
sensibly assumed a character which, 
though still matronly, was at the same 
time distinguished by a something I 
know not what—a softness, a tender- 
ness, an expression of almost fond re- 
gard, which excited a train of emotions 
in my breast for which I was by no 
means prepared to account. Our con- 
versation was arrested for a moment by 
the coach drawing up, in order to let 
the middle-aged gentleman alight. He 
had come to his journey’s end, and was 
obliged to postpone to the uncertain 
period of another interview a very in- 
teresting controversy he had latterly 
held with the Scotch housekeeper on 
the merits of home-brewed beer. The 
coach was again in motion, and the 
lady and I resumed the thread of our 
discourse. 

Our therapeutical discussion had 
now lasted a considerable time. The 
lady seemed to forget her sufferings in 
the enthusiasm which she experienced 
in investigating their causes ; and had 
it depended on her, I believe we might 
have traversed over the whole field of 
medical science, without any pase or 
intermission whatsoever. But, strong 
an interest as I took in the subject, I 
felt a still stronger one in its fair and 
eloquent expounder ; and, wishing to 
ascertain the colour of her mind in other 
matters as well as in the materia me- 
dica, by gradually leading our observa- 
tions from the physical to the moral 
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affections of valetudinarians, I at length 
opened the way to topics of a more 
general import. From the investigation 
of “singing in the ears,” 1 insensibly 
drew on my fellow-sufferer to discuss 
the merits of music more legitimate, 
which opening the way to the sister art 
of painting, led again, by an easy tran- 
sition, to belles-lettres and all its various 
dependencies. Whether it was owing 
to the adroitness of ny management in 
thus changing the direction of our con- 
versation without snapping it asunder, 
or to the lady’s own gifts, it would have 
appeared as if all the enthusiasm which 
had been awakened in her by the first 
theme had been transferred unabated 
to those which successively followed ; 
whilst in the glowing observations 
which fell from her lips were discover- 
able all those marks which indicate 
feeling the most genuine, and a cultiva- 
tion of taste at once the most healthy 
and the most refined. Stimulated by 
the example of the fair stranger, and, 
very probably, influenced by a latent 
wish to make a favourable impression 
on her, I, too, felt all my energies 
awakened, and I entered into the con- 
versation with considerable spirit. 
Whether it was that the enthusiasm 
of the moment in thus exciting any 
faculties I possess, had given me the 
power to please, or that the sympathy 
with which a sense of our common 
sufferings had inspired her, had inclined 
her also to see imaginary merits where 
no real ones existed—I lean to the 
latter hypothesis, whether, in fact, 
the influence I exerted was of a genu- 
ine nature or not, the lady was evi- 
dently brought within its sphere ; and 
I clearly saw that she had, after some 
time, conceived an opinion of me that 
was infinitely above my deserts. It 
was no business of mine, however, to 
undeceive her; my vanity rather led 
me in an opposite direction. ‘The fact 
is, | was a little bit smitten with the 
fair stranger, and 1 had some vague 
wishes to place her in the same pre- 
dicament with respect to myself. Now, 
I know enough of woman’s nature to 
be aware, that, however your better 
qualities may be the first step towards 
engaging her favor, the mutual recog- 
nition of her own is the more proxi- 
mate. She is more susceptible of gra- 
titude than predilection ; and he whose 
merit wins her esteem, then only kindles 
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the flame of a softer sentiment in her 
breast, when warranting through his 
homage her own worth, he leaves her 
a complacent debtor for a gratifying 
acknowledgment. Instinctively guided 
by this principle, I took care, whilst 
displaying my own accomplishments, 
to insinuate therewith a thousand com- 
plimentary allusions to those of the 
tair stranger, but with a tact that gave 
them more the appearance of sponta- 
neous tributes to merit—which, to say 
the truth, they in a great measure 
were—than any thing designed} or 
premeditated. It is superfluous to say 
that this line of policy met with its 
usual success. The lady, in modestly 
disclaiming my homage, accepted it ; 
whilst a series of graceful blandish- 
ments in return seemed to balance the 
obligation that had been incurred. 

The coach now drew up in order to 
change horses, and at this stage the 
Scotch housekeeper, who, by the way, 
engrossed as I was by the fair stranger, 
must have sadly missed the society of 
the middle-aged gentleman, took her 
departure. The coach was again in 
motion, and the conversation was 
resumed, 

The tone of our observations had 
latterly, as I have hinted, become 
somewhat sentimental, and this ten- 
dency seemed to increase every suc- 
cessive moment of our intercourse. I 
know not how it is—one cannot con- 
verse with a pretty woman on music, 
or painting, or poetry, without some 
such effect taking place. Whether it 
was owing to this or not I cannot say: 
but the reflections which now fell, not 
only from my lips, but those of the 
fair stranger also, began to flow in a 
strain of tenderness that made my 
head swim. Our eyes also, however 
that happened, now met frequently, 
upon which occasions the lady gene- 
rally either adjusted her curls, or her 
bonnet, or her shawl—matters to which, 
in the earlier part of our journey, she 
had paid no attention whatsoever. An 
indulgence in a sentimental train of 
thought produces effects analogous to 
those which follow from eating opium. 
It causes a moral intoxication. Reel- 
ing under this influence, I now felt as 
if all about me were enchantment. A 
thin, bright haze, a kind of luminous 
atmosphere, seemed to float in glitter- 
ing yolumes before my bewildered 
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sight—every thing appeared to whirl 
round—the coach, the lady, myself, 
whilst a profusion of expressions, inef- 
fably soft and significant, and a thousand 
amiable extravagancies of all kinds, 
rolled from my tongue in one strain of 
unbroken eloquence. The complimen- 
tary effusions, which heretofore had 
only borne reference to the lady’s 
mental accomplishments, now swept in 
innumerable oblations to her personal 
merits also; and there was no testi- 
mony to her charms which my enthu- 
siasm had not recourse to. A like 
influence, and of equal intensity to 
that under which I was enthralled, 
seemed—if I am to judge from her 
demonstrations, all allowance being 
made for the natural reserve of her 
sex—to have extended to the fair 
stranger also, and a reciprocal strain 
of tenderness falling from her lips, 
seemed to blend in harmonious accord 
with the fervid expressions which at 
the same time proceeded from mine. 
“ But, indeed,” said she, as abandoning 
more vague and general allusions [ 
proceeded to advert to her personal 
attractions—* indeed you must not pay 
me these compliments ;” and she smiled. 
“ Recollect Iam an old woman ;” and 
she adjusted her bonnet. My adula- 
tion, however, still continued, its fer- 
vour being rather augmented than 
diminished. “Nay, now you are mock- 
ing me,” said she, looking gratified ; 
“perhaps—you are not aware that— 
you are saying all these fine things to 
—to an old maid! and the vermillion 
mounted to her brow.” “ 1 only know,” 
replied I—my head was now quite 
gone, and I believe my heart also—* I 
only know that I am saying them to a 
very lovely and a very captivating 
woman.” The lady looked down, and 
a slight tremor seemed for a moment 
to run through her frame; but the 
sunny smile that broke about her lips 
and radiated across her hectic cheek, 
and which all her endeavours were 
unable to conceal, told me that, how- 
ever she might have been confused, 
she was also pleased and affected by 
this involuntary and impassioned testi- 
mony to her charms. I really have no 
connected recollection of the conver- 
sation which followed: it passed like 
a dream; and I was at length only 
recalled to a state of consciousness by 
finding myself on the point of making 
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a formal declaration of love. The 
discovery startled me. We were now 
in Oxford-street ; the lamps were 
already lighted. A little sobered by 
the extremities to which matters had 
gone, I had latterly begun to stand 
upon my guard. It occurred to me, 
however, that, to be consistent, I 
should make known to the lady my 
name and address, and request the 
favour of her’s in return. After a 
moment's consideration | presented her 
with my card—it happened to be one 
which did not contain my address— 
and begged her to replace it with one 
of her’s. She hesitated. “ No, no,” 
said she, in an undecided manner ; 
“ this is foolish, very foolish.” I again 
pressed her to grant my request. 
“Don’t ask me,” said she, “for that 
purpose—no-—-I confess—I have felt 
an interest for—for you that I never 
before experienced for human being. 
Why I should have so suddenly 
Her voice failed her, and she paused 
abruptly. “ This is indeed very ridicu- 
lous,” said she, after a few moments’ in- 
terval, whilst she endeavoured to give a 
tone of gaiety to her faultering voice. 
“An old woman like me,” added she, 
aud she laughed, “should be more 
steady and sedate. Come, I believe 
we are at our journey’s end: well, 
farewell ;” and she stretched out her 
hand to me. I clasped it in both of 
mine. “Promise me to take care of 
your health,” said she, “ and--think of 
your o/d friend sometimes.” I raised 
her hand—I could not resist the im- 
pulse—and pressed it to my lips. As 
I live, she burst into tears. The coach 
drew up—our journey was at an end. 
The guard now approached and 
opened the door. I alighted, and gave 
my arm to the lady, of which she evi- 
dently stood in need, for she was weak 
and nervous to a degree. We were 
quickly surrounded by porters, waiters, 
hackney-coach and cabmen; and the 
usual state of confusion which takes 
place on the arrival of a stage-coach 
ensued, A servant in livery was in 
waiting for the lady. Her effects were 
soon procured for her by the gallantry 
of the guard, and put into a coach that 
now awaited her commands. | assisted 
her into this new vebicle. Her hand 
still remained in mine. . “ Well, you 
will tell me your address,” said I. 
“ Ah, have I not been absurd enough - 
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already ?” she replied, but still in a 
tone of indecision. “ Nay, tell me,” 
said I; “your servant is on the box, 
and the coachman is on the point of 
starting. The porter now came to 
shut up the steps, and the concourse 
of vehicles was so great, that I was 
forced away for a moment. In the 
mean time the porter had closed the 
door. I was again beside it. The 
coach was in motion, Her hand was 
again extended to me. “ Well, then,” 
said she—“ ah, it is very foolish”—and 
she coloured—* I live at No. 23, e 
The coachman gave a cut of the whip 
and the horses dashed on. I followed ; 
but my pursuit, in an early stage of it, 
having been cut off by two rival omni- 
buses which jumbled across my path, 
what, with the imperfect light of the 
lamps and my blindness—I cannot see 
at any distance without glasses—lI lost 
sight of the carriage. I still, however, 
rushed on through all kinds of perils 
and impediments from drays, cabs and 
coaches, until slipping in my haste, I 
found myself under the wheels of a 
stage which was all but in motion. I 
crawled from under it just in time to 
escape the dangers which threatened 
me ; and in rising, [ saw, or imagined 
I saw, a white handkerchief streaming 


from a carriage at a great distance 
down the street. I resumed the pur- 
suit, but suddenly the beacon vanished. 
Some object had intervened, or the 
carriage had taken another direction. 
At length I was obliged to arrest my 
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course, not knowing whither to guide 
it. That day was the first and last 
lever saw the lady. We never met 
aguin. 

Whether throughout this business 
my heart was really and genuinely con- 
cerned or not-—whether, in fact, I was 
what is called “in love,” I cannot take 
upon myself to determine ; this only I 
can aver, that ever since the event 
here recorded took place, an impres- 
sion has been left upon me of pleasure, 
and pain, and mystery, and romance, 
the nature of which I am by no means 
competent to explain even to myself, 
but which will endure as long as either 
memory or consciousness themselves 
shall remain to me. It is a singular 
fact, that for some days after this inci- 
dent, I could hardly restrain myself 
from knocking at every door which 
happened to have No. 23 on the plate, 
and inquiring for the fair unknown. 
Even at this late period I am still 
sensible of the impulse, and I am con- 
vinced, that were I tomorrow to walk 
through Algiers, I should instinctively 
arrest my course opposite any edifice 
whatsoever which would present to my 
view that enchanted number. It has, 
in fact, become to me what the sacred 
number seven was to the fanatics of 
the early ages. 

Such have been the effects, however 
other circumstances may have con- 


tributed to promote them, of the Sym- 
pathies of Illness. 
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RESIGNATION OF THE CONSERVATIVE MINISTERS—LORD JOAN RUSSELL’S *‘SURPLUS” RESOLUTIONS— 
A POPULAR FALLACY—A POLITICAL RE(ROSPECT—SIR ROBERT PEEL—THE EXTERIOR OF LEGISLA- 


TION—LONDON CLUBS, 
RESIGNATION OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
MINISTERS. 

ANoTHER British administration broken 
up by the Irish faction! How long 
will this go on? When will Great 
Britain learn her true interest with 
ee to Irish questions? When 
will she learn that there is a British 
party in Ireland, by the support and 
encouragement of which she can alone 
hope for peace and security in that 
island? When will she learn the 


obvious and important truth, that of 
the Protestants she may make fast 
friends, identified with herself in prin- 
-- in feelings, and in interests, but 
of the Papists she can never make 
friends, alienated as they are from her 
in every thing which should form the 
basis of political attachment. The 
encouragement which is given to the 
Irish Roman Catholics, at the expense 
of Protestant rights, and privileges, 
and property, is nothing short of na- 
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tional insanity. It is in some respects 
worse, for the insane are frequentl 
careful of themselves, but the Britis 
nation, with its eyes open, gives 
strength and importance to the very 
persons whom it cannot but see are 
the continual originators of dis- 
turbance in every situation in which 
they are placed. In assemblies of the 
people, or assemblies of Parliament— 
in town, and in country—at fair or at 
market—in the Sessions House, or in 
the Senate, we find uniformly the Irish 
Roman Catholics the producers of 
contention and strife—of intrigue and 
cabal, or of open wrangling and vio- 
lence, and yet the sober, peace-loving 
English, continue to reward and en- 
courage them, and to frown upon the 
Protestants who are suffering from 
their persecution! England is suffer- 
ing, and will suffer for this injustice. 
Foreign nations (especially France) 
exult when they behold the triumph 
of England’s internal foe. The Irish 
Papists, by their incessant system of 
irritation, will do that which Europe 
in arms could not do—they will make 
England hateful to the best and noblest 
of its inhabitants. Its lofty sentiment 
—its stern self-respect—its sturdy in- 
dependence will sink amid the con- 
tinual broils which Papist intrigues will 
stir up, and all will be lost, if they are 
not shaken off. But that may yet 
happen. The strength of Protestant- 
ism may yet arise, and vindicate itself. 

I do not wish to see intolerance 
established, or the rights of conscience 
invaded. I ask not for the oppression 
of the Roman Catholics, or the ex- 
altation of the Protestants to undue 
power. I merely advocate the poli- 
tical justice of shewing most favor to 
the most peaceable, orderly, indus- 
trious and loyal in the realm, and least 
favor to those who are the contrary 
of all this. I advocate the political 
expediency of a State whose monarchy 
and establishments are essentially Pro- 
testant, cultivating the friendship of 
Protestants who wish that State well, 
rather than endeavouring to purchase 
the obedience of Roman Catholics, 
who wish the State ill, and to whose 
principles it belongs to do that Pro- 
testant State harm, if they can. Are 
they not working out these principles, 
and that to some purpose too? 

To improve the efficiency of the 
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Protestant church, by careful reforms 
directed to that end, would be thank- 
fully hailed as a benefit, and gratefully 
repaid by a Protestant people. To 
attack that church and despoil it of its 
temporal support, for the purpose of 
conferring the spoil upon the Papists, 
fills the Protestant people with the 
pain and indignation which result from 
insult and injury, while the Papists 
have their appetite but whetted for 
more of that which they contend 
ought to be all theirs. And if it were 
all theirs, they would still be as much 
enemies to the State as they now are, 
unless their ecclesiastics also had the 
amount of political power which they 
think their church ought to have in 
the State. That amount is nothing 
less than the whole directing power of 
the energies of the State. Their re- 
collection dwells upon the fact that 
such was the influence which formerly 
they held in courts and parliaments, 
and their anticipations upon the possi- 
bility that it may be so again. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S “SURPLUS” 
RESOLUTIONS. 

The debate of four nights upon 
Lord John Russell’s motion, which 
ended in a majority of 33 against Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration, was dis- 
tinguished by some excellent speeches, 
They were indeed more remarkable 
for closeness of argument—for clever- 
ness, and research, than for any high 
order of eloquence ; but reasoning was 
thrown away upon such opponents as 
the ministers had to contend with. It 
was not very likely that men who 
within these twelve months called one 
another traitor and oppressor, and who 
nevertheless now acted in unison for 
the purpose of harassing the minister, 
should yield anything to argument. 
They came there not to be convinced 
by reasoning, but to gain a victory by 
voting. Still, one cannot help feeling 
a little ashamed that even such per- 
sons as these, should propose a resolu- 
tion the very terms of which were 
fraught with nonsense. How dis- 
graceful to men holding the position 
of practical statesmen, to engage the 
House in a debate about a thing wholl 
imaginary—a thing that never has had, 
and in all likelihood never will have, 
any tangible existence! How un- 
worthy of a high court of Parliament, 
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to pronounce a solemn decision re- 
specting the application of a some- 
thing, of the existence of which they 
have no evidence, and that too, at a 
time when the want of such evidence 
had been fully recognized by them- 
selves, in sending certain com- 
missioners to collect information upon 
the subject, whose report is not yet 
received. 

The resolution, as it eventually 
passed, was as follows :—* That any 
surplus revenue of the present Church 
Establishment in Ireland, not required 
for the spiritual care of its members, 
be applied to the moral and religious 
education of all classes of the people, 
without distinction of religious per- 
suasion, providing for the resumption 
of such surplus, or of any such part 
of it as may be required by an in- 
crease in the number of the members 
of the ,Established Church.” If this 
were not a: resolution of the British 
House of Commons, it would really 
be beneath criticism. One can easily 
imagine such a loose, colloquial piece 
of slip-slop, forming the question of 
discussion in some society of philo- 
sophic tailors, or shoe-makers, in a 
provincial town ; but that it should be 
solemnly debated for four nights in an 
assembly,of the representatives of the 
people, convened for the high pur- 
poses of national legislation, would 
pass all credibility, if we had not eer- 
tain evidence of the fact. Let any 
man accustomed to consider strictly 
the meaning of words, and the proper 
application of them, ask himself what 
is the meaning of “a surplus of re- 
venue not required for the spiritual care 
of the members of the Established 
Church?” We may easily guess what 
is meant, but we must guess, and not 
follow the strict meaning of the words, 
if we would make any sense of the 
passage. The resolution, _ strictly 
taken, implies that some “revenue” 
is necessary to “spiritual care,” since 
it is only the “surplus not required” 
that is to be applied; but whatever 
spiritual care may mean, in the opinion 
of that very sapient tragedy writer, 
Lord John Russell, I take leave to 
question that “ revenue” and “ spiritual 
care,” have any necessary connexion 
with one another. 

But this surplus “ zoé required” for 
the spiritual care of members of the 
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establishment, may, nevertheless be ap- 
plied to the “religious education” of 
all classes of the people, without dis- 
tinction of religious persuasion. Now, 
this would, at first sight, seem to imply, 
that even members of the establishment 
might have the benefit of this educa- 
tion, but that conclusion, it will be ob- 
served, would involve the absurdity of 
supposing that religious education did 
not come within the category of spi- 
ritual care ; that, in short, they had 
nothing to do with one another, for it 
is only such surplus as is not required 
for the spiritual care,” that is to be ap- 
plied to “religious education !” 

It is then to be inferred, that “all 
classes of the people, without distinc- 
tion of religious persuasion,” is but an 
elegant redundancy of language, and 
expresses no more than might have been 
expressed with homely brevity, by the 
one word “papists.” This conclusion 
seems, indeed, to be placed almost 
beyond doubt, when we remember 
that Lord John Russell immediately 
repelled the suggestion, that the 
“surplus,” in a parish of the south of 
Ireland, where Protestants are few and 
papists many, might be applied in sup- 
port of the church establishments, in 
parishes of the north, where precisely 
the opposite state of circumstances 
exists. Lord John would not hear of 
this, although, if his object were really 
the application of the funds belonging 
to the Irish church, in upholding the 
requisite means for taking care of the 
spiritual interests of the members of 
the establishment in Ireland, it is not 
easy to see how he could have been 
unwilling to adopt the suggestion. At 
all events, it is quite clear, that the 
words “any surplus revenue of the 
present church establishment in Ire- 
land,” do not either fully or faithfully 
convey the purpose which, according 
to his own explanation, he had in his 
mind. He should have said “any 
surplus revenue of any parish in the 
church of Ireland shall be applied to 
the education of all classes within that 
parish.” Possibly he may have thought 
this would have expressed his meaning 
too plainly, and thereby have cost him 
some votes. Whether the use of ina- 
dequate and incorrect expressions be 
attributed to his inattention and stu- 
pidity, or to his intention to deceive, 
the fact still deserves to be kept in 
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mind, when cstimating the claims of 
the noble lord, upon the confidence of 
the public. 

The resolution which followed that 
already quoted, is about equal in merit. 
They, doubtless, proceed from the 
sume hand, and they are worthy to be 
coupled together in the repositories of 
the wisdom of the second “ reformed” 
parliament, A.D. 1835. The supple- 
mental resolution runs thus: “ That it 
is the opinion of this house, that no 
measure, upon the subject of tithes in 
Ireland, can lead to a satisfactory and 
final adjustment which does not embody 
the principle contained in the foregoing 
resolution.” So eager was the virtuous 
coalition of Russell and Co., with 
O'Connell and tail, for the establish- 
ment of the sine qua non about an 
imaginary “ surplus,” that they resolve 
that no measure upon the subject of 
tithes can be satisfactory without that 
principle being therein embodied. I 
cannot help thinking, however, that 
some very honorable members, who 
voted for this second resolution, can 
hardly have considered the restriction 
they put upon themselves ; for, suppose 
it were proposed that all tithes, pay- 
able to the clergy of the established 
church, should for ever cease and de- 
termine after the anniversary of the 
birth of Saint Patrick, now next en- 
suing ; and that no tax, levy, or pay- 
ment of any description whatsoever, 
should be demanded or received in 
lieu of them, ¢hat would, questionless, 
be a measure “upon the subject of 
tithes,” without embodying the prin- 
ciple, or even admitting the notion of 
a surplus. Therefore, according to 
this resolution, it would not lead to 
“a satisfactory and final adjustment ;” 
therefore it is not true that the utter 
abolition of tithes, under any and every 
name or shape whatsoever, would lead 
to a satisfactory and final adjustment ! 
Can it be, that the tithe-abhorring 
members of “the tail” actually intended 
to affirm this, and send it forth as an 
insuperable bar between the desires of 
their constituents, and a legal accom- 
plishment of them ? 

The first resolution determines upon 
the application of a non-existent sur- 
plus : 


* A surplus of the mind—a false creation 
Proceeding from the tithe.oppressed brain,” 
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The second, as if suspecting that there 
was nothing solid—nothing substantial 
in this same surplus ; and that the plan 
for the application of it was nothing 
better than a romance—resolves to give 
it form and substance—a local habita- 
tion, and a name. It is, therefore, 
dubbed a “ principle,” and it is deter- 
mined that it ought to be “ embodied.” 
I have a very profound respect for 
parliament ; but I really believe, that 
great and potential as it is, it cannot 
embody the thing which is not. It 
cannot find a principle where there is 
none. It cannot realize a surplus 
which is only dreamt of. It cannot 
experimentally prove that ex nihilo nihil 
Jit, is an old woman’s fable. 

Such, then, are the grand resolutions 
of Lord John Russell, which occupied 
six nights of debate, and the affirma- 
tion of which overthrew the administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel! If one were 
of the mood of Heraclitus, might not 
one exclaim, 


“____ Quis talia fando, 
Temperet a lacrymis ?” 


But I am too indignant to weep at 
such folly. 





A POPULAR FALLACY. 
Notwithstanding the various im- 
portant examples which the people of 
England have had before them, within 
these few years, of the certainty that 
every concession for the sake of pre- 
sent convenience, and not of right, 
leads to important and disastrous con- 
sequences, they seem to have learned 
but little practical wisdom from their 
experience, They are even now very 
ready to listen to such advisers, on 
public matters, as tell them that the 
preservation of the Irish church is no 
affuir of theirs. Nay, they are in a 
considerable degree persuaded, that 
they bring their own church into an 
unfavourable position, by contending 
for the Irish branch of it, as having 
equal rights and sanctions with their 
own. It isas clear, however, to those 
who judge of what will be, from ex- 
perience, as it is to those who, upon 
principle, oppose every unjust attack 
upon every branch of the church estab- 
lishment, that if the church-haters 
succeed in Ireland, the church in Eng- 
land will very soon begin to feel its 
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insecurity, and ultimately will share the 
fate of that which is now so violently 
attacked. They who wish to lull the 
fears of the English Protestants, while 
the assault, on Protestantism in Ire- 
land, is proceeding, protest vehemently 
that the church in the two kingdoms 
is under quite different circumstances. 
But let them once accomplish the 
overthrow of the church in Ireland, the 
cry of the very same men will be, that 
the circumstances are the same, and 
that the reasons, which prevailed in 
Ireland, ought to be equally cogent in 
England. 
the legislature consented to the sacri- 
fice of the established church in Mun- 
ster, because the majority of the inha- 
bitants were Roman Catholics, it must 
(upon the same admitted ae sa- 
crifice the establishment in Yorkshire, 
and in every considerable district in 
England, (of which there are many,) 
where the Dissenters are numerically 
superior. Once admit that there is 
no religious or political necessity to 
uphold a national church, merely be- 
cause it is national, and you cannot tell 
where the admission may ere long 
carry you. The same cry may be and 
will be raised in England, about people 
paying for two religions—their own 
religion, and the religion of the state. 
This already appears in the opposition 
to church rates, which, we find in the 
English manufacturing towns, and if, as 
yet, little objection is made to tithes 
in England, on the ground that the 
payers desire no benefit from the 
clergy who receive them, it is because 
the agriculturists are chiefly members 
of the church. Let them, however, 
learn from the example of Ireland, that 
the fact of not belonging to the church, 
affords an available pretext for trans- 
ferring the money now paid to the 
clergyman to a schoolmaster, who will 
be obliged to teach the payer’s children, 
the countryman will then have a temp- 
tation to the abandonment of his church, 
which, under the present circumstances 
of depression in the farming business, 
he may be unable to resist. 

A hundred times have I heard this 
argument used: “It is true, there are 
many places in England where the 
Dissenters far outnumber the members 
of the church ; but in the whole king- 
dom the churchmen have the majority ; 
but that is not the case in Ireland, 


They will contend, that if 
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therefore the reasons against the 
church in Ireland do not apply here.” 
In this argument the true principle of 
a national church is altogether lost 
sight of. There is reason to believe, 
moreover, that practically the rule of 
the aggregate majority of the kingdom 
will not be admitted to apply in parti- 
cular places, where there is not a ma- 
jority. The Dissenters of Yerkshire, 
for instance, may very well contend 
that they have as good a right to a 
separate and distinct jurisdiction, in 
church matters, as the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. And be it remem- 
bered, that in Ireland, Lord John 
Russell will not allow the whole king- 
dom to be taken into account, in con- 
sidering the application of the funds of 
the establishment. He will not allow 
the “surplus” of Munster to supply the 
deficiency of Ulster. So far from that, 
it appears (so far as his rashness can 
be understood) that he desires to make 
each parish be regulated, as to church 
property, according to the circum- 
stances existing within itself. If there 
be church revenues in any parish, 
where, by any means, the number of 
Protestants to be spiritually cared for 
is very small, he seems to intend to 
seize upon these revenues for the pur- 
pose of educating the papists, without 
reference to the circumstances of the 
church in any other spot. If this rule 
be applied to England, what becomes 
of the church in many populous pa- 
rishes? There never was a greater 
mistake than to suppose the Irish 
church might be sacrificed without 
opening the door to a similar fate for 
the church in England. 





A POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

Since the resignation of Sir Robert 
Peel, it has been industriously given 
out, in the coteries of talkative Whigs, 
that his Majesty very much repents 
him of the decisive step he took last 
November, and dwells with vain regret 
upon the better results which would 
probably have followed from consent- 
ing to the continuance of the Mel- 
bourne administration at that time. 
In this fine story there is not, I am 
persuaded, a particle of truth. Lord 
Melbourne’s administration, when it 
was dissolved, was as unpopular, as it 
was incapable. Whatever the Radical 
press may now say, it requires but a 
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reference to the same press of six 
months back, to show the popular 
contempt in which that administration 
was held. It is impossible to suppose, 
that the King should feel regret for 
doing what the nation was all but uni- 
versully pleased with at the time, and 
altogether incredible, that, if he did 
feel any such regret, the people who 
now talk about it should know any- 
thing of the matter. I therefore dis- 
miss this impudent fable without fur- 
ther comment; but it may be worth 
while to consider briefly, (and for the 
comfort of such Conservatives as enter- 
tain gloomy thoughts of what has pas- 
sed,) what reason there is to be satis- 
fied, that the things which were done 
by their party ought to have been done, 
and that, however the event may have 
turned out, the course taken was, 
at the time, a just and _ wise 
course. 

But first, a very few words about 
the event itself. Are we now (llth 
April) the worse for the conservative 
attempt which has been made ? If I am 
not prepared, puiut blank, to deny that 
we are, neither am I without a very 
strong impression that we are not: 
nay, when I see the numerous ad- 
dresses pouring into Sir Robert Peel, 
subscribed by hundreds and thousands 
who were once, and that not long ago, 
violently anti-Tory in their politics— 
when I see a general admiration ez- 
pressed, even by opponents, of the 
skill, the prudence, the courage, and 
the moderation, with which the con- 
servative battle has been fought since 
the meeting of parliament—when I[ 
perceive the total absence of anything 
like public exultation at the resigna- 
tion of the conservative ministers— 
when IJ find that party with a body of 
very nearly three hundred supporters 
in the House of Commons—when I 
find it affirmed in the most influential 
and widely-cireulated newspapers in 
the kingdom, that there is no chance of 
a good and permanent government, 
unless the leading men of the conserva- 
tive party have a share in it—when, I 
say, all these things are taken into ac- 
count, I know not why I should, as a 
conservative, regret what has taken 
place. The worst apparent circum- 
stance on the other side is this—that 
now the Whigs have been driven into 
an alliance with the radicals, to whom 
they were often opposed, and that 


consequently more destructive mea- 
sures may be expected than those 
which, under a merely Whig adminis- 
tration, we might have been visited 
with. 

I am strongly inclined to the opi- 
nion, that this is not really a circum- 
stance for the worse. I believe there 
was more danger in the Whig system of 
gradually yielding to the pressure from 
without, and suffering our institutions 
to be broken down piece by piece, so 
that the full extent of the injury was 
never seen at one view, than there will 
be in the bolder and more palpable 
attacks which the Radicals may cause 
to be made. So far, indeed, am I 
from fearing the consequences of their 
hitherto openly-declared rapacity, that 
I now chiefly dread their giving-in to 
the ways of the Whigs, and picking 
our pockets, while they pretend to em- 
brace us. I am very sure that Mr. 
O’Connell is quite prepared for that 
sort of policy, and though he will 
hardly take the pains to observe the 
mock solemnity of respect for that 
he is destroying, which Lord John 
Russell and his set uniformly do, he 
will give in to their insidious measures, 
and forbear the a/arm of his own more 
decisive methods of procedure. 

But even were it certainly true, that 
we have lost, and not gained by what 
has been done since last November, 
still, whatever might be our reasonable 
regret for the event, we should have 
no reason to be a whit daunted in 
our conviction, that the conservative 
attempt was rightly made, and that it 
would have been little short of crimi- 
nality not to have made it. It is easy 
to tell us, as some Whig newspapers, 
in their candour, are pleased to do at 
present, how much better we might 
have managed, and what errors we might 
have avoided. We are very much 
obliged to them, doubtless, but we 
cannot help feeling that this wisdom, 
after the event, is a very cheap gift. 
Perhaps we, ourselves, can see some- 
thing more now, than defore the event 
we did see ; but in judging of the pro- 
priety of what has been done, it is 
enough to content an honest man to 
have good ground for an assurance, 
that in sincerity and honour, and only 
with appliance of true and lawful 
means, he followed: the plain sugges- 
tious of sound sense, of loyalty, and of 
gentlemanly liberality of sentiment. 
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The last of these has certainly some- 
what misled us; but is this a thing to 
think of with regret? Not at all. 
Better to err, under such influence, 
than to judge correctly from suspicion, 
and hate, and want of confidence in 
others—Errare, Meherculé malo, cum 
Platone, quam cum istis vera sentire. 
Why are the Conservatives now 
where they are? Why was there a 
majority against them in the House of 
Commons, notwithstanding their nu- 
merical superiority to the Whigs, and 
their adoption of all the measures of 
practical improvement which were 
called for by the public voice? The 
reason is, that a course was taken by 
wicked, unprincipled opponents, for 
which the annals of modern times 
afford no adequate precedent of base- 
ness. It would have shown a positive 
want of the honorable liberality of En- 
glish gentlemen to have acted, or ra- 
ther to have refrained from action last 
November, on an assumption that the 
Whigs would prove themselves, what 
they have proved themselves. Even if 
one had felt a suspicion—a suspicion al- 
most amounting to conviction, that 
the Whigs would do any thing—that 
they would even coalesce with O’Con- 
nell, and his senatorial vassals—still it 
must have been accounted as a duty 
to resist this feeling, and not to act 
upon so injurious a suspicion, In such 
a case it would have been discreditable 
not to have been deceived. A worse 
disposition mizht have succeeded better, 
but not to have imagined such evil be- 
fore it appeared, ought to be a subject 
of gratification to a conscientious mind. 
Who can be blamed for not acting 
upon the supposition, that they who 
had directed all the strength of 
their parliamentary eloquence (King’s 
speeches included) against Mr. O’Con- 
nell, should league with him and sup- 
port the very resolutions which last 
year they opposed, merely to get 
back to their places, which they left 
under such circumstances of public 
contempt ? 

What was done, therefore, by the 
Conservatives not only seemed best at 
the time, but was best, and that indeed 
is still shown, by the address of Sir 
Robert Peel, to his constituents of 
Tamworth, wherein he set forth the 
reasons of his undertaking the govern- 
ment. That justification—if comply- 
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ing, as he did, with the call of his 
Sovereign, can be said to need any jus- 
tification—still holds good; and what- 
ever may now happen, no honest con- 
servative need reproach himself for the 
attempt made by his party to save the 
country from the dominion of the 
Whigs, acting, in government, as the 
agents of “the pressure froin without.” 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

The advance which this statesman 
has made in the good opinion of the 
public, since he returned from Italy 
last December, is really prodigious, 
Not only have the well-informed been 
surprised and gratified by a fertility of 
resource, an elevation of purpose, a 
readiness of reply, which they did not 
previously give him credit for, but the 
common people, also, here in England, 
have fallen into an admiration of his 
courage and coolness, and as far as I 
can see, Sir Robert Peel is likely to 
become, within a short time, the most 
popular man in England. For my own 
part, notwithstanding the very great 
respect and admiration with which I 
regard the political labours, and the 
parliamentary speeches, of Sir Robert 
Peel, 1 am not one of those who can 
sympathise with the very laudatory 
sentiments that I find so abundantly 
expressed concerning him. Still, I un- 
feignedly rejoice at his growing popu- 
larity, because the public voice is very 
seldom so near the right, as it will be, 
in bearing testimony to his merits. 
That he has managed the difficult af- 
fairs of the last four months admirably, 
there is, and can be, no question; nei- 
ther can it be doubted that he is by 
far the ablest and most effective speaker 
in the present House of Commons ; but 
I could more greatly esteem a man of 
such a spirit, as would in all probability 
have caused him to manage less well, 
in such an assembly. The favor and 
acceptance which Sir Robert finds, at 
the hands of such men, however much 
it may redound to his credit as a mark 
of skill, is in another respect (me judice) 
unfavorable to him. He is a man fitted 
to be the first in the present time, and 
according to the present circumstances 
and tastes of the English public, but if 
old Cobbett be in earnest, when he 
describes him as equal, if not superior 
to the best men of the House of Com- 
mons in the days of Pitt, Fox, and 
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Sheridan, I with old Cobbett do not 
agree. Nullum numen abest, si sit pru- 
dentia, is a sentiment which seems to 
gain ground with the public in the 
present day, and while it prevails, Sir 
Robert Peel must stand higher than 
any other individual statesman that we 
know of, iv the public favor. But it is 
a sentiment which I, for one, do not 
admire, though Lrespect prudence both 
in public and private life, as much as 
most people, and acknowledge its im- 
portance and utility. It is the most 
constantly useful of all qualities, but it 
is not the noblest, nor will it avail 
(except subordinately) upon great and 
extraordinary occasions. There is a 
height and depth of resolution—an 
elevation of sentiment—a pre-eminence 
of genius, in short, in statesmanship 
and political oratory, which, it seems 
to me, we must be content, at this time, 
to look back upon, or to imagine. 
There is no living example of it. 





THE EXTERIOR OF LEGISLATION. 

I happened to walk down to West- 
minster Abbey this afternoon, between 
four and five o’clock, when members 
were going down to the Houses of 
Parliament, and I was led into a spe- 
culation upon English contradictions. 
Taking the English people for all in 
ull—in their recreations, and amuse- 
ments, as well as in their business, they 
are, I suppose, the gravest—the least 
excitable, and the least excited people 
in Europe; and yet in the gravest of 
all worldly concerns—namely, legisla- 
tion, it is curious to see the gay incon- 
siderateness that seems to belong to 
it. Ifa stranger were to pass down 
Whitehall, and linger about the Houses 
of Parliament on a fine afternoon, he 
might suppose that some sport was 
held in that quarter, from the numbers 
of gaily-dressed horsemen galloping 
down, with their smart grooms behind 
them. These cavaliers seem much 
more intent upon proving the spirit 
and paces of their steeds, than on any 
subject of reflection; but these are, 
nevertheless, our legislators going down 
to “assist,” as the French say, in the 
making of laws. When you arrive at 
the wide space between the House of 
Commons and Westminster Abbey, 
you find it nearly filled with cabriolets, 
and saddle horses, which the grooms 
are leading about. The owners of them 


are inside the house, just taking half 
an hour’s turn, before dinner, at law- 
making, or the representation of griev- 
ances by petition. From half-past six 
to half-past nine, all is pretty calm and 
quiet, but after that hour, you may 
again find them crowding down—not 
indeed on horseback, as before, but in 
cabriolets and carriages, or, it may be 
on foot—for many of Mr. O’Connell’s 
friends from Ireland, and Mr. Hume’s 
from Scotland, are sensible of the su- 
perior advantage of walking. If you 
go into the house in the afternoon, to 
see the way in which the business of 
the nation is carried ou, you are more 
and more struck, with the loose, care- 
less, undignified appearance of the 
whole affair. I do not now allude to 
such scenes of disturbance as sometimes 
arise from the impatience of debate at 
alate hour. The gentlemen who are 
so ingenious in imitating the cries of 
various animals, as to be able to diver- 
sify the business of legislation, with 
the amusing acoustics of the menagerie, 
do not in general commence their en- 
tertaining performances until a late 
hour, but in the afternoon, before the 
house is full, the scene is certainly 
amusing, from its strangeness, when the 
important office, and high and grave 
authority of the assembly is considered. 
Never was there seen, in any crowd, 
such a motley variety of costume, and 
manner, from the frippery of the Mes- 
sieurs Bulwer in dress and in address, to 
the brown-coatedness, and broad-brim- 
medness, of Mr. Pease, the Quaker. 
Here you see a ruddy squire in leather 
breeches and top boots, and a long- 
backed coat, and a small collar, who is 
impatiently waiting for the division up- 
on a new canal or road bill—there, is a 
sallow lawyer, just dropped in from 
Westminster Hall, to present a petition. 
That honorable member fanning him- 
self with his hat, must weigh at least 
twenty stone, or thereabouts—he wears 
a huge body-coat of light grey, light 
coloured cord breeches, grey stockings, 
and short black gaiters. You have but 
to look at him, to be convinced that 
he is an honest fellow of the old school, 
who hates innovations: from his bulk 
it is probable that he is a Welshman. 
Over against him is a lean and hungry- 
looking Radical, Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
perhaps, or Mr. Warburton. Two 
thirds of the people seem to be merely 
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resting themselves, or to have come in 
for a lounge, or perhaps to talk over a 
little matter of private business with a 
brother member. You will see men 
who never yet voted on the same side, 
with their heads together, laughing 
and talking in an under tone. They 
are probably arranging that they 
will both leave town for a few days at 
the same time, so that the strength of 
their respective parties in the house 
will not be affected by their absence. 
Meanwhile you perceive in the distance 
Mr. Abercromby sitting with his gown 
and long flowing wig, and the clerks of 
the house sitting before him at the 
table, also gowned and wigged. These 
are the representatives of the business 
of the house—the members generally 
represent, in their appearance, its free- 
dom, its variety of composition, and 
privilege of doing whatsoever it listeth. 
Mr. Abercromby you will frequently 
perceive to rise from his seat with a 
paper in his hand, and mumble some- 
thing which no one hears, or cares to 
hear; but the fact is, that he is putting 
the question upon some matter or 
another every time he rises, and de- 
ciding that “the ayes have it.” What 
it is the “ayes have,” will be discovered 
the next morning by such diligent per- 
sons as peruse the printed “ votes and 
proceedings,” which are taken from the 
manuscript records of the clerks. Even 
the newspaper reporters cannot catch 
one half of this mumbled business, but 
that matters little, as even if they did, 
the public would read with indifference 
the accounts of actual practical busi- 
ness. What the public takes a lively 
interest in, is of avery different de- 
scription. A debate of four long 
nights about the appropriation of a 
surplus of a particular fund, of the 
amount of which fund, or the demands 
upon it, there is no evidence before 
the house—some calling it eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, and 
some four hundred and fifty—this is 
the sort of thing which the public de- 
lights to pay attention to. Or should 
associations of loyalists— Orange so- 
cieties, for example—be attacked, and 
long violent speeches be made against 
them, asserting as positive facts, the 
things which evidence carefully taken 
by committees of the house itself, shows 
to be absolute invention and romance— 
these are the speeches which the public 
love to study, and to take as the basis 
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of their opinions. The routine business 
of the house is too common-place and 
dull for the stirring spirits, and ardent 
and philosophic minds of the present 
day, to trouble themselves with. 





LONDON CLUBS, 


The curse of these days is, that there 
is no moderation in anything but genius. 
No sooner is any thing started, which 
seems to take, than we run away with 
it into the most fantastical and unwar- 
rantable extremes. . From _ political 
reforms, down to the polishing of shoes, 
it is all the same. Whether we en- 
courage “liberality” or lacker, we 
equally run into excess. This is the 
“high pressure” age. We have the 
“march of intellect,” the gallop of 
invention, and, alas! the flight of mo- 
desty and moderation. Would that 
these things were not so, but so they 
are, and in nothing does this extra- 
vagance more appear, than in the rage 
for clubs, that has of late years sprung 
up in London. A big house cannot 
fall vacant, and remain on the hands 
of the owner a little longer than he 
expected, but he begins to think of a 
club, to occupy the rooms, and such is 
the desire of foolish people for this bit 
of fashion, that if he be a man of 
address, and some connexion, “a club,” 
is not long of being formed. Thus do 
these establishments multiply to an 
absurd extent. Some two or three 
names of persons of some rank or 
consequence, are obtained to set out 
with, and a crowd soon follows, like 
silly sheep after a bell-weather 

My objection to these places is, that 
they have become the instruments and 
appendages of foppery ; and that they 
encourage that tendency to exclusive- 
ness, and indulgence in finery at a 
cheap rate, which already has so much 
spoiled the good, honest, homely Eng- 
lish character. Another thing that 
makes one look with some disgust upon 
them is the fact that nine-tenths of 
them are vulgar imitations of what 
was set up as an indulgence or con- 
venience for people of rank. They 
who first set them up, merely had them 
as convenient places of meeting and 
refreshment, and they fitted them out, 
with such appointments as they were 
accustomed to at their own houses. 
Now, however, almost every young, or 
middle-aged man, about town, who can 
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spend two hundred a year, must needs 
belong to his club, to which he resorts, 
not for such accommodation and such 
company, as are appropriate to his 
station, but to be served by waiters in 
handsome liveries, to sit in rooms of 
magnificent dimensions—to gaze on 
gilded cornices, and burnished lamps, 
and to be able to say that he met at 
“his club,” Lord Snorum, Sir John 
Dicerattle, or the Hon. Mr. Snooks. 
One hears these places mentioned for 
the economy which belongs to them. 
Now, this may be, for persons who 
were in the habit of dining and drink- 
ing wine daily, at expensive taverns, 
but to men of moderate circumstances, 
(of whom very many, for the vanity of 
the thing, belong to these clubs,) I 
know that the “ economy” spoken of, 
is all a fable. In the first place, a 
member must pay from ten to twenty 
guineas entrance, at most of the clubs, 
and afterwards from five to ten guineas 
annually. For this, he has the use, 
during sixteen hours a day, of rooms, 
which he has only to share with several 
hundred people. He may read the 
newspapers too, and the periodicals, if 
he has time to wait for them; but all 
this he might do in any quiet reading 
room for half the sum. But then he 
may eat and drink cheaply and gen- 
teelly. This is the assertion, which I 
think, with respect to persons of mo- 
derate means, is quite erroneous. It is 
true, a man may dine moderately, and 
cheaply, and yet be elegantly served 
at a club; but then be it remembered, 
he must dine in public—surrounded by 
those whom he expects to meet in the 
same place again and again, and who 
are dining in much better style than 
himself. He is one of their society, 
and yet is to restrain himself from 
doing as they do. The end of the 
matter is, that the same vanity which 
brought him there at all, leads him 
to imitate their luxuriance. He has 
paid for the privilege of getting into 
the way of temptation, and to this 
temptation he yields, or if he is pru- 
dent evough to resist it, he feels deep 
mortification, which he would perhaps 
never have felt in his own natural 
sphere. 

Again—one hears of the advantage 
of the society to be met with in these 
clubs. Such an advantage may occur 
sometimes, but I protest that as a ge- 
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neral rule, I think it is quite the reverse. 
Your intimate friends you can talk 
with, though there were no club in the 
case, and as for the society generally, 
whose casual observations you may 
hear addressed to yourself or others, 
its uniformity is its objection. Ata 
club you see the same sort of people 
every day—their information or their 
prejudices become as familiar to you 
as their faces. Instead of seeing the 
world, you see a coterie. This is so 
well known, that rich people belong to 
half a dozen clubs, or more, that they 
may hear what the different sections 
are saying. Even they, however, only 
hear the “sections’—they do not see 
mankind striving in the melée of the 
world’s business. One may see in the 
course of a week more of the world, 
in a public coffee-room, where every 
one is welcome, who pays his shot, 
and goes about his business, perhaps 
never to be seen there again, than the 
company of a club would afford in a 
twelvemonth, for they are always the 
same. Another thing for which I dis- 
like clubs, is, that your prating Whigs 
make so much advantage of them for 
the gratification of their conceit. A 
thorough Whig has no notion of any 
other world but the little world of 
whiggery. He loves to get among his 
own set, and talk solemn nonsense, the 
end of which is, that whiggery is en- 
lighteument, and enlightenment is 
whiggery—that whoever thinks diffe- 
rently from the Whigs, does so through 
ignorance or bigotry—that the world 
was steeped in intellectual darkness 
and slavery until very lately, when 
Whigs became governors, and obtained 
the privilege of making all sorts of com- 
missioners—that Mr. Pitt was a very 
prejudiced, and much overrated man, 
and the battle of Waterloo, and the works 
of Sir Walter Scott are but small matters 
of national glory, compared with the 
Reform Bill. and the Penny Magazine. 
These Whigs love clubs for their ex- 
clusiveness, and they can take advan- 
tage of their cheap gentility, for they 
are not ashamed, as others would be, 
of what might be thought to arise from 
meanness. I have often met young 
men of this school, who railed with all 
the cant of democracy against aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness, and yet were con- 
tinually alluding to “ their club ;” and if 
they wanted to bring some rival into 
2R 
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contempt, they were sure to have a 
story of his having been rejected, or 
having with great difficulty got into 
“their club.” But enough of these. 
Upon the whole matter, clubs are an 
elegant convenience to those who can 
afford to use them only as an occasional 
convenience, and to whom the expense 
is but a slight consideration. One 
ought not, however, like the Irish and 
Seotch radical members of the House 
of Commons, to make a diving place of 
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a habitation, where one is only a mem- 
ber, and nota proprietor. In London, 
the club system has of late run into 
ridiculous excess, and constitutes one 
of the mischievous affectations of so- 
ciety, which should be put down by 
ridicule or rebuke. 
* * * * 


Coetera desunt. 


St. Giles’s, London, 
April, 1835. 





THE DIVER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


“ Baron or vassal, is any so bold 
As to plunge in yon gulf, and follow 
Through chamber and cave this beaker of gold 
Which already the dark waters whirlingly swallow 
Who retrieves the prize from the horrid abyss 
Shall_keep it : the gold and the glory be his!” 


So spake the king, and incontinent flung 
From the cliff that, gigantic and steep, 
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High over Charybdis’s whirlpool hung, 
A glittering wine-cup down in the deep ; 
And again he asked, * Is there one so brave 
As to plunge for the gold in the dangerous wave ?” 


And the knights and the knaves all answerless hear 
The challenging words of the speaker ; 

And some glauce downwards with looks of fear, 
And none are ambitious of winning the beaker. 

And a third time the king his question urges— 

“ Dares none, then, breast the menacing surges ?” 


But the silence lasts unbroken and long; 
When a Page, fair featured and soft, 
Steps forth from the shuddering vassal-throng, 
And his mantle and girdle already are doffed ; 
And the groupes of nobles and damosels nigh, 
Envisage the youth with a wondering eye. 


He dreadlessly moves to the gaunt crag’s brow 
Aud measures the drear depth under ;— 

But the waters Charybdis had swallowed she now 
Regurgitates bellowing back in thunder ; 

And the foam, with a stunning and horrible sound, 


Breaks its hoar way through the waves around. 
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And it seethes and it roars, it welters and boils, 
As when water is showered upon fire ; 
And skyward the spray agonizingly toils, 
And flood over flood sweeps higher and higher, 
Upheaving, downrolling, tumultuously 
As though the abyss would bring forth a young sea. 


But the terrible turmoil at last is over; 
And down through the whirlpools well 
A yawning blackness ye may discover, 
Profound as the passage to central Hell; 
And the waves, under many a struggle and spasm, 
Are sucked in afresh by the gorge of the chasm. 


And now, ere the din rethunders, the youth 
Invokes the great name of Gop; 
And blended shrieks of horror and ruth 
Burst forth as he plunges headlong unawed; 
And down he descends through the watery bed, 
And the waves boom over his sinking head. 


But though for a while they have ceased their swell, 
They roar in the hollows beneath, 

And from mouth to mouth goes round the farewell— 
“ Brave-spirited youth, good-night in death !” 

And louder and louder the roarings grow, 

While with trembling all eyes are directed below. 


Now, wert thou even, O monarch! to fling 
Thy crown in the angry abyss, 

And exclaim, “ Who recovers the crown shall be king,” 
The guerdon were powerless to tempt me I wiss ; 

For what in Charybdis’s caverns dwells 

No chronicle penned of mortal tells. 


Full many a vessel beyond repeal 
Lies low in that gulf to-day, 
And the shattered masts and the drifting keel 
Alone tell the tale of the swooper’s prey.— 
But hark !—with a noise like the howling of storms, 
Again the wild water the surface deforms! 


And it hisses and rages, it welters and boils, 

As when water is spurted on fire, 
And skyward the spray agonisingly toils, 

And wave over wave beats higher and higher, 
While the foam, with a stunning and horrible sound, 
Breaks its white way through the waters around. 


When lo! ere as yet the billowy war 
Loud raging beneath is o’er, 

An arm and a neck are distinguished afar, 
And a swimmer is seen to make for the shore, 

And, hardily buffeting surge and breaker, 

He springs upon land with the golden beaker. 
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And lengthened and deep is the breath he draws 
As he hails the bright face of the sun; 
And a murmur goes round of delight and applause— 
He lives !—he is safe !—he has conquered and won! 
He has mastered Charybdis’s perilous wave ! 
He has rescued his life and his prize from the grave 


Now bearing the bosly triumphantly; 
At the foot of the throne he falls, 
And he proffers his trophy on bended knee ; 
And the king to his beautiful daughter calls, 
Who fills with red wine the golden cup ? 
While the gallant stripling again stands up. 


“ All hail to the king! Rejoice, ye who breathe 
Wheresoever Earth’s gales are driven! 
For ghastly and drear is the region beneath ; 
And let Man beware how he tempts high Heaven ; 
Let him never essay to uncurtain to light 


What Destiny shrouds in horror and night ! 


“ The maelstrom dragged me down in its course ; 
When, forth from the cleft of a rock, 
A torrent outrushed with tremendous force, 
And met me anew with deadening shock ; 
And I felt my brain swim and my senses reel 


As the double-flood whirled me round like a wheel. 


“ But the Gop I had cried to, answered me 
When my destiny darkliest frowned, 

And He shewed me a reef of rocks in the sea, 
Whereunto I clung, and there I found 

On a coral jag the goblet of gold, 


Which else to the lowermost crypt had rolled. 


“ And the gloom through measureless toises under 
Was all as a purple haze ; 

And though sound was none in these realms of wonder, 
I shuddered when under my shrinking gaze 

That wilderness lay developed where wander 

The dragon and dog-fish and sea-salamander. 


« And I saw the huge kraken and magnified snake, 
And the thornback and ravening shark 
Their way through the dismal waters take, 
While the hammer-fish wallowed below in the dark, 
And the river-horse rose from his lair beneath, 
And grinned through the grate of his spiky teeth. 


“ And there I hung, aghast and dismayed, 
Among skeleton larve, the only 
Soul conscious of life—despairing of aid 
In that vastness untrodden and lonely. 
Not a human voice—not an earthly sound— 
Bat silence, and water, and monsters around 
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“ Soon one of those monsters approached me, and plied 
His hundred feelers to drag 

Me down through the darkness ; when, springing aside, 
I abandoned my hold of the coral crag, 

And the maelstrom grasped me with arms of strength, 

And upwhirled and upbore me to daylight at length.” 


Then spake to the Page, the marvelling king, 
“ The golden cup is thine own, 
But I promise thee further this jewelled ring 
That beams with a priceless hyacinth-stone 
Shouldst thou dive once more and discover for me 
The mysteries shrined in the cells of the sea.” 


Now the king’s fair daughter was touched and grieved, 
And she fell at her father’s feet, 

“Oh, father! enough what the youth has achieved ; 
Expose not his life anew, I entreat! 

If this your heart’s longing you cannot well tame, 


There are surely knights here who will rival his fame.” 


But the king hurled downwards the golden cup, 
And he spake, as it sank in the wave, 

“ Now, shouldst thou a second time bring it me up, 
As my knight, and the bravest of all my brave 

Thou shalt sit at the nuptial banquet, and she 


Who pleads for thee thus, thy wedded shall be !” 


Then the blood to the youth’s hot temples rushes, 
And his eyes on the maiden are cast, 

And he sees her at first overspread with blushes, 
And then growing pale and sinking aghast. 

So, vowing to win so glorious a crown, 


For Life or for Death he again'plunges down. 


The far-sounding din returns amain, 
And the foam is alive as before, 
And all eyes are bent downwards—in vain, in vain— 


The billows indeed re-dash and re-roar, 
But while ages shall roll and those billows shall thunder, 
The youth shall sleep under. 


J. C. M. 
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THE CAUSES. OF THE FAILURE OF THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND, 


Tuere is something anomalous in 
every thing connected with the internal 
affairs of Ireland. There seems to be 
a spirit walking through the length 
and breadth of the land that delights 
in marring every thing, and so fushion- 
ing the results of all things, that they 
come forth with a form and feature 
widely different from what would be 
expected in other lands—it would seem 
as if some strange peculiarity, some 
spell, some doom, were hanging over 


the island that falsifies the saying of 


that wise man who suid, that ‘history 
was philosophy speaking by examples ; 
for all the examples of history, and all 
the experience of other times and other 
lands, seem utterly useless and inappli- 
cable, or if applicable, are found falsi- 
fied in their expected results in this 
country. The state of Ireland is 
indeed anomalous. 

In no part of her condition, how- 
ever, is this anomaly more marked than 


in her religious state. The history of 


the conquests of other lands invariably 
displays the influence of the conquerors 
and the gradual ascendancy of their 
religion over the vanquished nations, 
even on those occasions when tliere 
was, perhaps, a contempt or indiffer- 
ence to the religion of the conquered, 
and when there was no exertion what- 


ever made to spread the influence of 


other views; still the influences natu- 
rally connected with the religion of the 
conquerors would gradually display 
itself, and in the end would prove 
completely triumphant. But in Ireland 
there has been no such results; and 
though England has unfurled the 
standard of the holiest and purest 
faith, which has a loveliness all attrac- 
tion in itself, and has a spirit of free- 
dom suited to the minds of a free 
people, she has still failed in extending 
its influence among the native popula- 
tion of this vanquished country. She 
has treated the people of this island as 
a conquered people—she has ruled 
them for centuries with a ruthless 
power that has broken their spirii— 
she has avowed her anxiety for the 
subversion of the old superstitions of 
the natives, and the establishment of 
her own pure and holy religion in their 


stead—she has planted a church in the 
whole circuit of the land for the pro- 
motion of that goodly work, and has 
richly endowed and patronized it. She 
has passed enactments, replete with 
pains and penalties, inflicting dis- 
abilities upon all who adhered to the 
ancient creed, proscribing them and 
excluding them from all places of 
power and of trust. She has placed 
the whole landed property of the 
country in the hands of those who are 
her own adherents, taking it from 
those who professed the proscribed 
superstition, and conferring it upon 
those who held her own purer faith— 
she has located among the native 
population a large body of her own 
people who could thus exemplify by 
their conduct and propagate by their 
zeal the principles of true religion— 
this, and more than all this, has Eng- 
land done throughout the length and 
breadth ef Ireland—-this, and more 
than all this, has she been doing for 
centuries, and yet she has failed— 
utterly failed in uprooting popery and 
estublishing Protestantism in its stead. 

This assuredly is far from the re- 
sults that the experience of other 
nations would lead us to expect in 
this country, and yet there was a 
moment in the history of Ireland when 
the long-wished-for result was on the 
very eve of being fully effectuated; but 
the evil spirit, that seems to preside 
over the destinies of Ireland, suc- 
ceeded in marring the work, and thus 
that beautiful eve was but the har- 
binger of a night of storms. We 
allude to that period of our history in 
which, in the time of Elizabeth, the 
whole body of our population passed 
quietly over and attended the services 
of the Protestant church. 

Carre, in his life of Ormond, gives 
the following testimony to this inte- 
resting fact. 

“In the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the Roman Catholics, uni- 
versally throughout England, observed 
the act of unilormity, and went to their 
parish churches, where the English 
liturgy was constantly used. They con- 
tinued doing so for eleven vears, till Pope 
Pius V. issued out his famous bull, by 
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which he excommunicated her, and ab- 
solved her subjects from their allegiance. 
Upon this extravagant act of papal power, 
some few of the leading men withdrew 
from the parish churches, but still the 
Roman Catholics in general continued 
to repair to them, until the twentieth 
year of the queen, when Campian and 
other Jesuits being sent into England, 
laboured all they could to engage them 
not to resort thither for worship. 
Pope Gregory XIII., following his pre- 
decessor’s steps, renewed his bull, and 
excommunicated the queen ayain, and 
Father Parsons published a treatise De 
sacris alienis non adeundis, endeavouring 
to prove it unlawtul to go to schismatical 
worship, and to join in the use of a 
lawful liturgy with persons that are not 
of the papal communion. The case was 
much the same in Ireland, where the 
bishops complied with the reformation, and 
the Roman Catholics in general resorted 
to the parish churches, in which the 
English service was used, until the end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. But swarms 
of jesuits and priests, educated in the se- 
minaries founded ‘by King Philip II. in 
Spain and the Netherlands, and by the 
cardinal of Lorraigne, in Champaigne, 


coming over into that kingdom, as full of 


secular as religious views, they soon pre- 
vailed with an ignorant and credulous peo- 


ple to withdraw from the public service of 


the church.” 


LELAND, too, attests the same facts 
in a note to his admirable and dispas- 
sionate history of Ireland. 


* However, the foreign clergy and 
popish emissaries might have encouraged 
the people to repine at the penal laws, 
yet it is certain, and acknowledged by 
writers of the Romish communion, (when 
it serves the purpose of their argument, ) 
that these laws were not executed with 
rigour in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
act which enforced an attendance on the 


reformed worship, under the penalty of 


one shilling on the absent, met with a 
general compliance from the papists in 
England, until the excommunication of 
the queen and the industry of the Jesuits 
created numbers of recusants. In Ire- 
land, the remonstrants of 1644 contended 
that it was not at all executed in this 
reign. Their answerers assign as a reason, 
because there were no recusants, as all 
of the Romish communion resorted to the 
established churches.” 


BERRINGTON, also, admits this fact, 
and as he was a Roman Catholic 





bishop, his admission will have some 
weight with certain sceptical persons. 
“ For some time, the great body of the 
clergy conformed exteriorly to the law. 
It was more than once publicly declared 
by Sir Edward Coke, when attorney- 
general, which the queen herself con- 
firmed in a letter to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, that for ten years of her reign the 
Catholics, without doubt or scruple, re- 
paired to the parish churches. The as- 
sertion is true, if not too generally ap- 
plied. « I deny not,’ says Father Parsons, 
‘but that many throughout the realm, 
though otherwise Catholics in heart, as 
most of them were, did at that time and 
after, as also now [in 1606] either upon 
fear or lack of better instruction, or both, 
repair to the Protestant churches.’ ” 


Many other testimonies might be 
cited for this interesting fact, so oppo- 
site to the feeling and the practice of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland at this 
day. Not only did the bishops, and 
clergy in general, exteriorly conform 
to our liturzy, but the great body of 
the people, including their fiercest and 
most rebellious leaders, who did not 
hesitate to assure the queen’s represen- 
tatives,that they were ready to observe 
those forms of worship which the laws 
should require. There is no imagining 
what the result of such a state of things 
would now be, if it had been permitted 
to continue and to have been followed 
up to these times; but unhappily the 
evil genius of this island prevailed, 
and, cowled and hooded under the de- 
secrated vestments of the priesthood, 
it walked throuzh the land, cast the 
torch of discord among her unhappy 
children, and lighted up those flames and 
feuds whose hateful fires have ever 
since been flaring from the bosom of 
her loveliest valleys to the summits of 
her loftiest mountains. 

An inquiry into the causes that led 
to so great a revulsion of feeling among 
the great body of the population, would 
claim and would possess great interest 
with all whose hearts breathe an aspi- 
ration for the extension of true religion. 
The agency must have been both po- 
tent and subtle, which could act so 
effectively upon the whole mass of the 
people, to withdraw them at once from 
the parish churches, and from that 
simple worship which they had been 
attending for about ten years, and at 
the same time to render them the most 
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besotted and virulent antagonists of all 
that which they had so long approved. 
Since that day there has existed among 
that same people the most unrelenting 
hate agaiust every thing belonging, 
even in the remotest degree, to that 
form of worship, and, though all the 
patronage of government supported it, 
and though the severest enactments 
were passed against its opponents, and 
though the whole property of the 
country was in the hands of those who 
maintained it, and thouzh all who 
claimed the lights of education and 
learning, gave it their sanction and ad- 
vocacy, yet the mass of the native po- 
pulation withdrew themselves from it, 
even alter having complied with it for so 
many years. One thing seems certain, 
namely, that the population was so sunk 
in the most abject and brutish ignorance 
at the time, that they were wholly inca- 
pable of forming any judgment of their 
own upon the distinctive marks of the 
two churches, and that consequently their 
withdrawal from the parish churches must 
be ascribed to causes of a very different 
character. 

There is little difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the causes that led to so unhappy 
a result, for the history of the times 
presents ample evidence upon the sub- 
ject. At that time the question between 
the two churches in Ireland was far 
removed from those controversies 
which, in other lands and in other 
times, have been ably discussed ; it was 
not at all as to the truth or falsehood 
of certain points of doctrine, upon 
which the native Irish were quite in- 
capable of forming any opinion, but it 
was a question more secular than re- 
ligious in its character, and therefore 
one upon which their decision was ea- 
sily formed. The question simply was, 
whether on one hand they should sub- 
mit to the government of Elizabeth, or, 
on the other hand, hold to the supre- 
macy of the Pope—whether they should 
yield up their native land to the yoke 
of English power, to the sword of the 
conqueror, to the crown of England, 
or, enrolling themselves under the ban- 
ners of their native chiefs, struggle, as 
the subjects of the Pope, for the free- 
dom of their country from the English 
arms. At that age the doctrine of the 
deposing power, as it was called, and 
the right of disposing of all lands, 
claimed by his Holiness, was rife, and 
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generally received, and when once 
Queen Elizabeth was excommunicated 
and deposed by the papal bull, the na- 
tive Irish were the more easily influ- 
enced by their political chiefs to with- 
hold their allegiance from her, and to 
submit no longer to her laws; they 
forthwith withdrew from the form of 
worship which she had established, 
und renouncing her authority, prepared 
themselves for the expulsion of the 
English, and embarked in all those 
fearful insurrections which have satu- 
rated the fields of Ireland with the best 
blood of her children, and the remem- 
brance of which still rankles and festers 
in the minds of the people, awakening 
within their breasts, even to these days, 
an unmitigated hatred both to the 
power and to the religion of England. 

It was at this crisis that Saunders 
and Allen, and other Jesuits, were sent 
into Ireland with full authority from 
the Pope to treat with the native 
chiefs, and raise rebellion against the 
crown of England. Although the former 
died miserably, and was found with his 
body mangled by dogs and swine, and 
although the other died with the sword 
in his hand in the field of battle, yet 
they lived too long for the peace and 
happiness of Ireland, for they amply 
succeeded in effecting the object of 
their mission. The spirit which led 
to the dreadful disasters which have 
flowed from this mission, may be con- 
ceived from the various motives which 
were formally put forth by the court of 
Rome, and by the leaders of the in- 
surrections, We shall give a few ex- 
tracts from authoritative documents, 
which display the various motives which 
were laid before the people, and which 
seem to supply a key to all that hos- 
tility and national and religious hate 
which they have ever since manifested 
towards England, for they greatly err, 
who think that religion was anything 
but a tool and pretence, employed by 
the chiefs of that day for the promotion 
of their purely secular objects. 

The following is an extract from a 
proclamation issued by Pope Gregory 
XIII. and shows how his Holiness 
could excite a spirit of liberty and an 
hostility to English power fur the pro- 
motion of his own ends : 

« Among the other provinces of the 
Christian world, the apostolic see has 
always embraced the Irish nation with 
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singular Jove and charity, for the con- 
stancy of its fervent devotion and inviola- 
ble attachment to the Catholic religion 
and church of Rome. For this cause we 
are the more moved by the afflictions and 
calamities of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
as far as in us lies study to preserve the 
people in Liperty and ease of body, and 
in safety of soul. Whereupon, as with 
great grief of heart we have lately iearned 
from that noble and excellent man, James 
Geraldine, &c. how many and great evils 
the worthy men of that country suffer 
for their love of the orthodox faith and 
true religion, through the persecution of 
Elizabeth, who, hateful alike to God and 
man, domineers proudly and impiously 
both in England and Ireland. And as 
the said James, impelled by zeal for God’s 
house, and the desire of restoring true 
religion, by his love of country, and the 
innate greatness of his mind, labours, with 
the help of the Lord, to shake off from 
your necks the intolerable yoke of slavery. 
We therefore exhort all and singular, &c. 
to aid the piety and valour of this noble 
general.” 


The same appeal here made to the 
love of liberty, and the desire to shake 
off the power of England, is repeated 
in another bull, issued shortly after. 
The following is an extract : 


«* Whereas by our former letters we 
exhorted you, that for the purpose of 
recovering your liberty, and maintaining it 
against the heretics, you would join with 
James Geraldine, of happy memory, who 
strove zealously to shake off from you the 
yoke of the English,” &c. 


It will at once be seen, that in these 
bulls the Pope is far from confining 
himself to re/igious motives, and rather 
sets off his exhortations by others of a 
secular and national character, for he 
truly felt that his object was the pro- 
motion of a revolt from England, and 
he merely gilds it over by phrases that 
were consecrated to religion. How- 
ever, there is another motive put forth 
in another bull, by his successor, Cle- 
ment VIII. ‘The following is an ex- 
tract : 

“ We have been informed——that the 
holy alliance which you and many other 
princes and nobles of Ireland have formed, 
is, by the mercy of God, maintained and 
strengthened, and that by the aid of the 
same Lord of Hosts you have often com- 
batted successfully against the English, the 
apostates from the church and faith. We 
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have derived great joy from these tidings, 
and have given thanks to God the Father 
of mercies, who has still left in Ireland 
many thousands who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. For these have not gone 
after impious heresies and profane novel- 
ties, but have fought manfully against 
them—FrorR THE INHERITANCE OF THEIR 
FATHERS—for the preservation of the 
faith, &c. As for us, we love and cherish 
in the bowels of Jesus Christ, your high- 
ness and all the other imitators of the 
faith and valour of their forefathers,” &c. 


In this document we perceive an 
appeal made not only to the religious 
feelings of the people of Ireland, but 
also an appeal to the valour of their 
forefathers—an appeal to their hostility 
against the English, and an appeal to 
their desire to reassume those territo- 
rial possessions of which they had been 
despoiled by English invasion—mo- 
tives which certainly savor of political 
rather than religious objects. We can 
scarcely wonder that such exciting ap- 
peals, consecrated by all the language 
of religion, and claiming the authority 
of inspiration, as coming from the pre- 
sumed vice-gerent of God upon earth, 
should have had their full influence 
upon the wild and enthusiastic temper 
that has ever been characteristic of the 
native Irish. There seems, however, 
to have been some spirits that were 
proof against such motives, and though 
they continued Catholics in creed, were 
disposed to be at least inactive specta- 
tors of the approaching contest, yet 
even this non-interference was not per- 
mitted by the despotism of faction, and 
the great chieftain of the revolt issued 
a proclamation against these neutral 
Catholics, of which the following is an 
extract : 


“ Considering the great calamity and 
misery whereunto you are most likely to 
fall, by persevering in that damnable state 
in which hitherto you have lived, having 
thereof commiseration, hereby I thought 
good and convenient to forewarn you, re- 
questing every one of you to come and join 
with me against the enemies of God and 
our poorcountry. If the same ye do not, 
I wil! use means not only to spoil you of 
all your goods, but according to the ut- 
most of my power shall work what I can 
to dispossess you of all your lands,” &c. 


This certainly was a cogent argu- 
ment, and well worthy of the cause iu 
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which it was employed, and strongly 
shows the extreme and unwarrantable 
lengths to which the leaders of revolt 
—these archetypes of our modern re- 
pealers—were prepared to go. The 
object of the Pope, and of O'Neil and 
the rest of that party, was to compass 
a revolt of the natives of Ircland 
against England—to repeal the union 
in their ancient fashion—to expel the 
English from all power in this island, 
and to assert her independence of all 
authority save that of her native chief- 
tains, under the supreme authority of 
the court of Rome; and to effect this 
object, they awakened and excited the 
national hostility, and the religious 
hate of the nativesagainst the English, or 
perhaps, more correctly speaking, they 
consecrated their national antipathies 
by the too-often desecrated name of reli- 
gion, and they have thus, even to the 
present day, entailed upon Ireland a 
system of religion whose chiefest article 
is hostility to all connection with Eng- 
land. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark here, that in all this affair reli- 
gion was not the object, but merely the 
pretext—the tool—the stalking-horse 
by which the leaders could allure the 
ignorant and superstitious multitude to 
their banners, and yoke them to their 
chariot-wlieels ; nor was this unob- 
served at the time, for Sir George 
Carew, in his letter to Secretary Cecil, 
says— 

“ The common opinion received and 
published by the rebels to be the principal 
motives of their late and former rebel- 
lions, since her majesty’s reign, is supposed 
to be religion. But herein let no man be 
deceived, for ambition only is the true and 
undoubted cause that moves the rebels 
and others to take arms, though the 
English race and the Irish have different 
ends— The Irish rebels aim at a 
higher mark; still retaining in memory 
that their ancestors have been monarchs 
and provincial kings of their land, and 
therefore to recover this former great- 
ness, they kick at the government and 
enter into rebellion and to draw mul- 
titudes of the meaner sort of this king- 
dom unto them, they mask their ambition 
with religion, making the same their 
stalking-horse to allure the vulgar to 
crown their fortunes.” 








The well-known anecdote mentioned 
by Moryson, and repeated by Leland, 
is aptly illustrative of this. When the 


rebel Earl of Tyrone had learned to 
grace his treasons and insurrections with 
the name of religion, and, under that 
mask, to justify his rebellious course, 
he received a reply that showed his real 
motives were perfectly understood ; a 
reply that certainly has more of con- 
tempt than of courtesy, but, at the same 
time, shows how well his hypocrisy was 
understood :—* Hang thee!” said the 
Earl of Essex ; “ thou talk about a free 
exercise of religion! Thon carest as 
much about religion as my horse !” 

In all this we can discern the true 
cause of the failure of the Reformation 
in Ireland in the times of Elizabeth, and 
especially of the withdrawal of the ge- 
neral population from the services of 
the parish churches which they had been 
quietly attending for so many years be- 
fore. It was made a question of national 
politics, and not of religious faith ; and it 
was no more than natural that a rude 
and wild people, too ignorant and un- 
thinking to form nice distinctions, too 
superstitious not to adopt whatever was 
said to have been the religion of their 
fathers, and too much attached to the 
customs and the rule of their native 
chiefs not to rally around their standards, 
should have so mingled politics aud re- 
ligion as to regard them alike, and to 
fling themselves at once, with the reck- 
less enthusiasm peculiar to them, into 
the arms of those who talked of the 
wrongs of their country—of the woes 
they had suffered from the power of 
England—of the independence and the 
liberty and the glory that lay in the 
path before them, and then consecrated 
all by the hallowing name of religion. 
The people were fired with hatred to 
England ; and though they needed but 
few appliances to kindle their animosity 
against her government, yet the whole 
body of the priesthood and the popular 
leaders laboured, with a zeal that would 
have honoured a better cause, to inflame 
them more and more aguinst the laws, 
the habits, the language, the religion, 
and the very name of England; and, 
unhappily for the peace of Ireland, as 
some centuries’ experience has sadly 
proved, they succeeded but too well in 
alienating the minds and affections of 
the Irish, blindly and causelessly, from 
the iuterests of England; so that, even 
to this day, every measure that tends to 
the civil welfare of Ireland, and every 
measure calculated to advance the 
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light of knowledge, and to extend reli- 
gious improvement, is treated with a 
spirit of jealous suspicion, and rejected 
in a spirit that, however masked and 
veiled, is nothing else than an inveterate 
national hostility. The religion of Ire- 
land is now, as it was then, only a tool, 
a handle employed by the priests and 
agitators for the furtherance of their own 
POLITICAL designs. 

This, after all, is the grand secret ; 
it is that which lifts the veil and re- 
veals to our eyes the true causes of the 
failure of the Reformation in Ireland : 
it was not any adamantine grasp which 
the doctrines of the church of Rome 
had upon the minds or affections of 
the people: it was not any mysterious 
character of her doctrines, or any de- 
voted love for her peculiar principles, 
that flung the chain over an ignorant, 
and consequently a superstitious, peo- 
ple. These, we hesitate not to affirm, in 
the strongest language of which we are 
masters, were not the causes that im- 
peded the progress of the principles of 
the Reformation in this country: these 
causes were altogether, or at least for 
by far the greater part, of a political 
nature. We have already seen that 
the causes which impeded the inherent 
expansion of Protestantism during the 
remarkable and favourable 
Elizabeth, were altogether of a political 
kind, and did not in the least partake, 
strictly speaking, of a purely religious 
character: indeed, we feel convinced 
that even if this inherent tendency to 
expansion in the principles of the Re- 
formation had been tenfold greater than 
the reality, yet, such was the nature of the 
political cireumstances—such was the 
tendency of the political events that 
ruled the times and influenced the 
feelings of men, that it could not possi- 
bly extend or expand itself among a peo- 
ple who were prepared and determined, 
by purely political and secular causes, 
tu reject and spurn it, as being the reli- 
gion of England. They paused not to 
consider either its truth or its falsehood : 
they thought not for a single moment 
whether its tendencies were for good or 
for evil. They were too ignorant, and 
in a state, at that period, altogether too 
uncivilised—literally too savage—to be 
capable of forming any rational opinion 
upon such a subject: they merely saw 
it was the religion newly adopted b 
the sassenach—they identified it with 
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England, and dashed it from them as 
the hated religion of the hated invader! 

Years—ay, centuries, have rolled by 
since then ; but, unhappily, they have 
not rolled away the dark mists that 
shroud the minds of our countrymen; 
and the light and warmth of Protest- 
antism, and all that ennobling and ele- 
vating freedom of thought that belongs 
to its essence, have to struggle even 
yet in these days with the deep and 
dark clouds that have, for such a long 
and weary lapse of years, settled and 
brooded upon this beautiful island. We 
do affirm that the abiding cause of this 
result is the political position of the 
country, and the peculiar state in which 
she has been suffered to remain—the 
arena of every political actor, and the 
tool of every political agitator. Even at 
the present moment the grand difficulty 
to the march of Protestantism among 
the population is not so much the want 
of education and knowledge, as some 
good men suppose, (although, unques- 
tionably, that want is an evil of vast 
importance, but by no means so much 
so as some conceive of this matter) ; 
but it is a peculiarity in their political 
position ; the existence of certain poli- 
tical tendencies; an excitement of a 
political character, kept alive and sedu- 
lously disseminated by those of the 
priesthood who meddle with faction, 
and those of the laity who make a trade 
—and it is a thriving one—of agitation. 
By this peculiarity in the political as- 
pect of Ireland, the principles of Pro- 
testantism are not permitted to expand 
themselves, for, being strictly religious 
and spiritual, they are pressed upon and 
overborne, as that which is strictly reli- 
gious and spiritual always is, by the 
loud, violent, and rampant character of 
political excitement ; the population are 
not permitted to let their thoughts 
dwell upon the subject, so as to be en- 
abled to think and to judge for them- 
selves, but are kept in a state of conti- 
nued excitement of a different and se- 
cularising nature, and hurried into the 
whirling vortex of either predial or poli- 
tical agitation. 

The simple truth—and it is always 
best as it is always our desire to pro- 
claim it—is the fact, that in Ireland it 
has fared with religious improvement 
precisely as with civil improvement, 
one has been pressed upon and over- 
borne as well as the other, by the 















political position of the country. We 
mention this to illustrate our views of 
the true causes of the very slow pro- 
gress of the reformation in Ireland, 
for just as the energies of the country 
are turned upon the attainment of 
fancied good, instead of being directed 
to agricultural and other improvement, 
and just as the minds of the population 
are kept in a state of worse than un- 

rofitable and misdirected excitement, 
S the wicked agitation that keeps 
the blood that circulates through her 
whole system in a continued fever— 
just as her civil advancement in all 
that creates the power and wealth of 
a nation is retarded and effectually 
baffled, by the unnatural state of her 
political horizon, so is it that the prin- 
ciples of the reformation, that would 
have so effectually tended to her reli- 
gious and consequently to her civil 
improvement, have been retarded 
and prevented from expanding them- 
selves among the people. The truth 
is, the people have neither time nor incli- 
nation to think of advancement in reli- 
gion, any more than advancement in 
agriculture or manufactures, for they are 
absorbed and swallowed up in the whirl- 
pool of political excitement. 

In these remarks, we have turned 
attention chiefly to the times of Eliza- 
beth ; we have done so, because her 
times were marked by the striking 
peculiarity of the whole Roman Ca- 
tholic population, having, for a period 
of ten years during her reign, actually 
attended the services of the Protestant 
church, and thus outwardly conformed 
to her principles, and because we con- 
ceive that the means then resorted to 
by intriguing politicians, at that day, 
were the antitypes of those employed 
at the present, for the purpose of 
alienating the affections of the people, 
from both the religion and the govern- 
ment of England. We hope to follow 
out this subject, by examining the sub- 
sequent periods of our history, and we 
feel confident that it will be found 
still, that it is the very same cause, in 
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a great degree, which has all along 
retarded, and overborne the progress 
of the reformation. We _ hesitate 
not to say, that if the political horizon 
of this country were happily cleared 
of the dark clouds that traverse it, and 
which are kept in continual motion 
and agitation by the selfishing of de- 
signing politicians, the expansiveness 
of Protestantism would rapidly and 
amply display itself and spread abroad 
its branches till it shadowed the whole 
land ; but we fear, we greatly fear, 
that the religious prejudices of the 
people, and the religious distinctions, 
and political distractions consequent 
thereon, and inseparably interwoven 
therewith in the present circumstances 
of the country, are too useful a tool, 
too valuable an engine in the hands of 
disaffected men to be permitted to 
fade away from the land, They are, 
therefore, still carefully nursed, graven 
into the minds of the people in child- 
hood, and forced into ample and 
hideous development in manhood, 
till they become identified with their 
feelings, and are found the essence of 
their national character. 

We mean not, however, to convey 
the impression that this untiring agita- 
tion of the country is the only cause of 
the failure of the reformation among 
us; there are other causes, potent and 
subtle, which have cooperated with it, 
and to these we hope on a future 
occasion to turn attention ; but what 
we desire to convey is the full convic- 
tion of our own minds, that those 
causes are of a secular and political 
nature; that it is not any peculiar 
adaptation of the church of Rome to 
the national character of the popu- 
lation, or any want of expansiveness 
in the spirit of Protestantism, or want 
of suitableness to the circumstances of 
the et but that it is the peculiar 
political state of the country; in a word, 
that the giant difficulties with which 
we have to contend are of a political 
and not of a religious nature. 
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NOCTES GOUTIANE, 


AS EXHIBITED AT A FESTIVAL GIVEN TO HIS “ OPERATIVES,” AT MY EXPENSE, AE NIGHT LATELY. 


“ He best can paint them who has felt them most.” 
Pope. 


The drowsie clock had chappit twal, 
Auld hour of Eldritch festival, 

When Goutie wi’ his hell-hound pack 
O’ waefu impies at his hack, 

Cam ben to hae a spree, or lark (as 
The dandies ca’ it) on my carcase— 
Each demon wi’ his proper tools, 
Pincers and pounders, picks and shools 
For ripping, rending, prodding, tearing, 
An’ sic like hellish pioneering ; 

Some sharpit keen at edge and point, 
Enough to hit a midge’s joint. 

Ithers, lang gullies us’d by botches 

Till blunt and jagg’d wi’ gaps and notches— 
Torture’s slow work fit tools to send on, 
As haggle-maggle at a tendon, 

An’ siccan feats of fiend exertion, 

In which auld Goutie tak’s diversion. 
Then swith! the warlock ball begun ; 
Tho’ death to me, to them ’twas fun. 
Dashing their hans aneath the claes 
They grippit fast my bits o’ taes— 
Thae hans had gloves o’ reeking pitch on, 
Keept seething aye in Goutie’s kitchen. 
Ae locust gaunt, wae worth the louper, 
Wi’ lang-neck’d spurs wad serve a trooper, 
Upon my instep gat astride, 

Teaching the rest what gate to ride, 
An’ aye as ’gan their darts to rankle, 
He dash’d the rowels in my ankle. 

An’ noo, like ony kirk-bell ringers, 
Each seiz'd a nerve in’s fiery fingers, 
Then pu’'d, first ane and then anither, 
Then clango! a’ the gang togither, 

Till muscles reach’d that torture tone 
The Inquisition kens alone. 

Neist, by some elfin cantrip strange, 
Cam o’er the scene a sudden change! 
Some glamour spell, not mine t’ unriddle, 
An’ wow! my foot became a fiddle! 
Weel rigg’d wi’ strings of a’ dimensions, 
Treble and base of proper tensions, 

For ilka sinew, great or weeny, 

Lay tun’d for Gout’s ain Paganini : 
He snatch’d his bow o’ knotted wire, 
Heated fu’ seven times in the fire, 
An’ plung’d as aft in burnin rosin, 
Meet fiddlestick a hell-cat’s claws in, 
An’ rasp’d awa’ wi’ furious glee, 

A Burke-like rapture lit his ee. 
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Around him danced in nimble caper 
His Impies worthy sic a scraper ; 
While ilka fiendish pirouette 
Pierced to the bane like spindle het, 
Till, as the pastime reach’d its height, 
The very marrow fizz’d outright. 
Nor ceased they then the infernal crew 
When he wi’ labour weaker grew ; 
But urged me on wi’ pinch and prod 
Along a glowing lava road, 
Macadamised wi’ broken bottles, 
(Nae drop to cool our thirsty throttles,) 
And gart me hap this cansey over 
As it had been a patch of clover ; 
Whilst ilka torture-aided spang 
Drew forth guffawings loud and lang. 
I set mysel’ the storm to bide, 
Whiles strove to stem the ragin’ tide, 
And met it wi’ defiance stern, 
Clenching my teeth in angry girn ; 
Whiles tried wi’ mony a kick and fling 
To gar the harpy flock take wing ; 
But a’ in vain, the fiendish rout 
The game begun, wad play it out, 
And, spite of skirl or girn or kick, 
Tl’ insatiate hempie’s won the trick : 
Nae charm could soothe, nae force could chase 
Like starving Whigs they kept their place. 
Thus through the night they held their way, 
Scarce ceasing wi’ the coming day ; 
E’en then a lagging remnant staid, 
And feebler plied their galling trade, 
Waiting in hopes a night or two 
Their waefu’ pastime might renew ; 
While I essay’d in rhyme to tell 
The pliskies o’ these imps of hell, 
No far-back reminiscence stint, 
But glowing hot frae feeling’s mint ; 
An’ now present, wi’ reverence due, 
The tale, sage Anthony, to you, 
Wi’ pray’rs that Heaven lang may sain ye 
Frae sic like Noctes Goutiane. 


Firz STewarrT. 


Twal, twelve; eldritch, a term for a mischievous witch; gullies, knives; claes, 
clothes; pu’d, pulled; cantrip, a charm; glamour, magic; weeny, little; bane, bone; 


het, hot; spang, jump; guflaw, a horselaugh; girn, grin; pliskies, tricks; sain, 












RESIGNATION 


ALTHOUGH our leading article was writ- 
ten before Sir Robert Peel’s retirement 
from office, yet the event was one for 
which we were not unprepared. We 
say not whether the late premier did 
wisely or not in retiring from his re- 
sponsible trust at the period at which he 
did. We might, perhaps, have recom- 
mended another and a very different 
course ; but ex post facto advice, as it 
is of all things the most easy, so it is the 
most useless, The fact is simply now 
before us—that he has retired; that he 
has yielded to the factious opposition 
by which he was so shamelessly met, 
and has left the unprincipled factionists 
who defeated him once more to abuse 
the royal prerogative, to violate the 
royal conscience, and to desecrate the 
royal name. 

We have not much space, nor, to say 
the truth, have we much inclination, to 
comment upon the appointments of his 
successors. We are willing to wait until 
their measures are developed. We are 
willing to defer our comments until we 
see the process of political legerdemain 
by which Lord Melbourne will take up 
the principle which Sir Robert Peel 
refused to adopt, and embody in a prac- 
tical tithe bill an adstract resolution for 
the appropriation of a surplus which 
does not exist. This is the first diffi- 
culty which will present itself to his 
lordship’s cabinet : their own leader has 
forced the House of Commons to de- 
clare that no tithe bill will be satisfac- 
tory that does not embody the principle 
of appropriating the surplus : they must 
first embody the surplus—they must 
first attach a real and corporeal exist- 
ence to this imaginary quantity. Lord 
John, perhaps, will be the magician who 
will be employed. He may not, how- 
ever, find his task quite so easy as he 
expects. Great asis the “omnipotence” of 
the radical House of Commons, it does 
not extend to the power of creation; and 
beautiful as may be the principle in 


theory, and charming as the cadences 


of the resolution may fall upon the ears 


of honourable members, the surplus 
must remain unappropriated until it is 
found, or until legislation shall assume 
as its handmaid the fancy of the poet, 
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OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


and, dealing with the creatures of ima- 
gination as realities— 





give to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name. 


But, alas! the subject is too serious 
to be met with that ridicule to which 
the absurdity of the resolution might so 
deservedly expose it. It is a fearful 
thing to feel that a British House of 
Commons has declared a principle of 
sacrilege—it is still more fearful to re- 
flect that, in their indecent haste to 
adopt the iniquitous resolve, they could 
not even wait to consider whether the 
terms in which they declared it had any 
meaning. If proof were wanting that 
the opposition do not act on principle 
—that it is not from a desire to benefit 
the country, or to support the cause of 
truth, that they pledged the House of 
Commons to an unmeaning resolution, 
that proofis abundantly tobe foundinthe 
utterand striking difference between the 
resolution which they moved and the 
arguments by which they supported it. 
They moved a resolution merely stating 
that the surplus revenues of the church 
—those which were not required for 
the objects of its institution, namely, 
the instruction of the Irish Protestants, 
should be appropriated to the moral 
and religious education of all classes of 
the people ; which way of speaking— 
as our friend Terence O’Ruark happily 
observes—was but an elegant periphra- 
sis to designate the papists. We have 
not space now to discuss the several 
sophisms so dexterously concealed be- 
hind the appropriation resolution. First, 
it assumes that the revenues of the 
church are more than whatis required for 
the objects of the lrish church, even ad- 
mitting that object to be confined to 
the spiritual instruction of the Irish Pro- 
testants. But in the next place, we 
deny that the spiritual instruction of 
the Protestants is the sole, or even 
the chief object of the Irish church. 
pes a ; » 

The whole spirit and genius of her 
institutions contradict the supposition. 
The Irish church was instituted toteach 
Protestantism in Ireland—to preach 
the doctrines of a pure faith to a peo- 
ple degraded by a debasing supersti- 
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tion. But into these questions we do 
not now mean to enter. Waving all 
the absurdities contained in the reso- 
lutions, let us turn our attention to 
the arguments, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the argument by which they 
supported it—and that solitary argu- 
ment was the injustice of compelling 
the Irish people to support the minis- 
ters of a religion which they do not 
profess. How then does their famous 
resolution remedy this supposed in- 
justice? We say soberly, it aggra- 
vates it. If the church of Ireland be 
intended for the benefit of the nation, 
the injustice of compelling the Roman 
Catholics to support it is not so evi- 
dent. But while Lord John’s con- 
ciliatory resolution destroys altogether 
the notion that the church is de- 
signed for the benefit of any but Pro- 
testants—while it limits altogether the 
sphere of its operation to a sect, it 
still maintains the principle that the 
Roman Catholic population shall con- 
tribute to the support of that from 
which they derive no benefit—only 
limiting, indeed, the quantity of the 
exaction to the precise amount which 
the Protestants may require—and this 
by way of remedying the injustice 
complained of ; for, be it remembered, 
the only argument adduced by the 
supporters of the resolution, was the 
assertion that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland paid the revenues of the 
church, and that it was unjust that 
they should pay the clergy of the Pro- 
testants. But if this were their prin- 
ciple, they sadly fuiled to attempt to 
embody it in words—they left the 
injustice just where they found it. 
The opposition have either been ad- 
ducing principles which they donot hold, 
or they hold principles upon which they 
dare not act. Either their remedial 
resolution is a mockery, or their allega- 
tion of the grievance 1s a lie. 

Mr. O'Connell has taken his seat on 
the ministerial benches, and we believe 
in our souls that he has done so under 
the stipulations which were first stated 
in the Times. It is true that Lord Mel- 
bourne, a man of truth and probity, has 
stated in the House of Lords, in reply 
to Lord Alvanley’s question, that he 
has taken no steps, direct or indirect, 
to secure the honorable and learned 
gentleman’s support. But this, by no 
means proves to us that such steps 
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have not been taken by some of those 
unprincipled underlings to whom the 
noble viscount has lent the sanction of 
his name. It has been the fashion of 
the Whigs to have a gentleman in the 
House of Lords who was nominally 
the head of the ministry—and to keep 
—we will not be more explicit in the 
antithesis—a very different character 
in the House of Commons, who should 
virtually be the manager of affairs. 
We have seen Lord Grey haughtily 
denouncing Mr. O'Connell, while Mr. 
Littleton was admitting him into his 
confidence and his councils ; and we 
have not the slightest doubt that the 
stipulations of which Mr. O’Conne!l has 
been boasting, have been made with 
Lord John Russell—and will, by him, 
be carried into effect—and the high- 
minded, but weak-judging premier, will 
give his consent to the fulfilment of 
the conditions, without any knowledge 
of the treaty, and be made the uncon- 
scious and convenient instrument of a 
base, a wicked, and a disgusting bar- 
gain. 

Of the iniquity of the compact we 
cannot now trust ourselves to speak— 
Mr. O'Connell the enemy of British 
rule—the denounced of the British 
Sovereign, is dictator of Ireland—and 
his nominee is attorney-general. We 
are not, we confess, in the mood to 
restrain our expressions of indignation 
within the bounds, which, with such a 
dictator and such an attorney-general, 
prudence would point out. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland have been sold— 
they have been sold by the Whigs for 
the support of Mr. O’Connell. We 
were deprived of our rights to give 
the Papists power—we are now de- 
prived of our liberties to conciliate 
that power. As Mr. Boyton eloquently 
said: “They robbed us to create 
the power, and now they rob us again 
to buy it.” The enemy of our faith 
has been raised to an eminence hitherto 
unknown to the principles of our free 
constitution—they have more than 
realized the old proverb, of “ raising the 
beggar from the dunghill to set him 
with the princes of the people”—they 
have taken him from that foul and 
noisome sink of all that is debased in 
politics, profligate in morals, and gross 
in superstition, where he has so long 
plied his disgusting and degrading 
trade of thriving mendicancy, and set 
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him not with but above the he- 
reditary princes of the land; they 
have given him a power which the 
haughtiest peer or the wealthiest bo- 
rough-monger never dared to claim; 
they have made him lord of our liber- 
ties and arbiter of our fortunes—the 
secret but not the less influential di- 
rector of the policy of state—a dic- 
tator in every thing but the responsi- 
bility—a tyrant in every thing but the 
name. 

Weare writing plainly and boldly— 
we speak the sentiments of our Pro- 
testant brethren in Ireland, und we 
ask our Protestant brethren in Eng- 
land and in Scotland—shall these 
things be? We care not to what po- 
litical party they belong—let them 
seek what popular rights they may— 
let them advocate what democratic 
principles they may think right—we 
ask the Protestant radicals of Eng- 
land and Scotland—shall the triumphs 
of liberty be only known to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland by additional op- 
=— ? They say they struggle for 
iberty—but the Protestant of Ireland 
cannot believe it, while he finds that 
for so far he might have established 
a scale of political graduation, and 
marked each advance ‘of their prin- 
ciples by a corresponding increase of 
insult and oppression to himself. We 
deprecate nothing that is right—if it 
be resolved that it is expedient, that it 
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is equitable, that Protestantism should 
be extirpated, and Popery established 
in all the fearful terrors of her old 
ascendancy—let it then be done—but 
let this process be pursued on princi- 
ples of equity or expediency, and not 
merely that factious placemen may pur- 
chase the votes of our enemies to enable 
them to retain their salaries and pen- 
sions in defiance of the British people. 

We could write more, much more, 
upon the subject of the recent changes ; 
but we must have done. Let the Pro- 
testants of Ireland not despair—to the 
Melbourne cabinet will be presented 
the most powerful opposition that is 
recorded in the parliamentary annals of 
Britain—and with the King, the péers, 
and the people of England on our 
side—we defy the Melbourne cabinet 
and their dictator of Ireland. We 
will still “put our trust in God”—the 
solicitor-general would, perhaps, pro- 
secute us for treason, if we concluded 
the sentiment. But in the God, 
whose truth the Protestants of Ireland 
support, we humbly, but unhesitatingly 
confide, that he will not permit that 
truth to be destroyed by the combined 
efforts of superstition and infidelity, 
who like Herod and Pontius Pilate of 
old, have united themselves in an un- 
holy and anomalous compact, of which 
the only bond of union is a! common 
hatred to the simple doctrines and 
worship of a pure form of Christianity. 





ANTHONY POPLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR CRITICAL TABLETS. 


WE love, occasionally, to have a few 
words of free and unrestrained con- 
versation with that motley, and diver- 
sified, and yet most amiable and vir- 
tuous multitude, the readers of our 
Magazine. We love, sitting here in 
the stillness and seclusion of our study, 
to throw open our whole mind to our 
dear a and talk with them, not in 
the formal stiffness of laboured com- 
position, but in the pure spontaneous 
flow of thought, just as we talk to the 
little children, who, poor souls, are 
merry now in the fine Spring evenings, 
and steal away from their mammas to 
climb, as they say, upon old Mr. 
Poplar’s knees—and hear his stories— 
and his queer sayings. And every even- 
Vou. V. 





ing that this inconstant climate leaves 
us the blue sky unveiled by watery 
clouds, we go to our little arbour, where 
the hawthorn is just beginning to put 
forth its white and perfumed blossoms, 
and the honeysuckle to clothe the 
latticed sides of our rustic throne with 
its green foliage—every evening we 
go to this arbour, and we sit ourselves 
down, just as the sun is sinking behind 
Killiney, and we take in our hands a 
favourite book—it may be one of 
Southey’s exquisite poems—or Spen- 
sor’s Fairy Queen—or one of our own 
Carleton’s volumes that depict the feel- 
ing and the waywardness and the 
follies of Irishmen—and we pore over 
the pages and watch the setting 
2s 
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orb of day—we love to gaze on that 
emblem of a good and honoured old 
age—until the little children come to 
us and rouse us—God bless their in- 
nocent hearts—from our meditations 
by their prattle, and they clamber up 
our knee—and twine their little fingers 
in our grey locks—and question us 
about the tales of other times—and 
laugh to see us smiling at their in- 
nocent simplicity—and then we open 
our heart and tell them our thoughts, 
and they understand them fur better 
than many who think themselves very 
clever and very wise. Just so would we 
speak to our readers—we would look 
on them all as our children—we would 
give them all an old man’s blessing. 
But perhaps they are too wise to bear 
with our childishness as the little chil- 
dren do. Well, we will try to be wise 
ourselves, although we make the effort 
with a heavy heart. But all the world 
is got wise, too wise for the sentiment, 
and the generosity, and the goodness, 
ay, and the happiness that we re- 
member in it some fifty years ago, 
when we were young. 

But, indeed, we did not begin to 
talk thus merely from the desire of 
giving utterance to verbal sounds or 
sounds like verbal—the motive that 
prompts too many men to put their 
tongues in motion. Gentle reader, 
for we are old-fashioned enough to 
believe you gentle by courtesy—we 
have been employing our leisure hours 
in criticizing—no not criticizing, we 
hate that world, but being pleased 
with, or in glancing at the volumes 
which the kindness of authors and 
publishers supplies in much abundance 
to our table—the table of our intellec- 
tual feast, or rather our literary desert, 
arranged with all the novelties of the 
season whereat we sometimes regale 
ourselves, after having strengthened 
our inner man with due supplies of 
more substantial, although more old- 
fashioned literary viands. But to drop 
these metaphors—we have put down 
upon paper just what we thought of 
some of the many volumes we have 
read, and we meant to introduce you 
to our scraps of criticism—if that must 
be the word—and we thought, that in 
doing so, we might take the opportunity 
of saving a few words to all whom they 
might concern, 

And first a whisper to authors 
and to authoresses—a whisper that we 
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mean only for their own ear, and it is 
their own fault if what it conveys be 
known to others. We know the 
fretful vanity of authorship—we can 
conceive the feverish anxiety with 
which they may look forward to the 
judgment that shall be passed upon 
their productions in our pages, and we 
are therefore ready to make many 
allowances ; but, henceforward, let 
neither vanity nor anxiety prompt any 
author or authoress to use or employ 
any undue means to influence our 
opinion—and under undue means we 
class all importunities whatsoever, 
whether personal or through the me- 
dium of friends—all sending of embas- 
sies to implore a word of notice—all 
letters and notes from fair hands, 
written on fine paper, and sealed with 
the impress of doves, begging that 
good Mr. Poplar would be pleased to say 
something fursuch-a-one. Ah! young 
ladies, we are too old now for this— 
but we will say no more, only you 
authors and authoresses leave, for the 
future, the free course of our opinion 
to run its way without attempting, by 
any sinister arts, to influence or con- 
trol it. 

But again we have heard, and not 
without grief and surprise, that a false 
heresy has sprung up in the world, 
which denies altogether our real ex- 
istence ; and the disciples of this heresy 
dare to assert that Anthony Poplar is 
but a fictitious being, as apocryphal 
as the phantom that the Whigs have 
so long imposed upon the world as a 
Protestant Archbishop. This, however, 
has_made but little way—perhaps some 
of our readers may have never heard 
of it. Are we not here now writing ? 
are we not here real flesh and blood ? 
old as we are—as manly flesh and 
blood as the sturdiest of those who dare 
to question our reality? But what 
grieves us most of all is, that some 
have even had the audacity to say that 
they be the persons who are meant by 
the shadowy Anthony Poplar of the 
Magazine, and put themselves forward 
to lay claim to all our honours. We 
could name one or two who have done 
so—men from whom we could have 
hoped more honesty ; but this must be 
put an end to: and here by our own 
authority, we do declare, that we the 
writer of these words, and the scep- 
tred monarch of this mighty Magazine, 
are none other than Anthony Poplar ; 
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we are known by no other name—we 
have been called so from our youth up; 
and what is more, we will expose the 
dishonest practices of these pretenders 
who go about and unblushingly tell the 
world that they—we use the plural to 
avoid personality—that they are the 
editor of the Magazine, an illegitimate 
title which we never have reeognized, 
but which has in a manner been 
forced on us, and that Anthony Pop- 
lar is but a feigned designation. Alas, 
alas! what would the good clergyman 
who;christened us by that name say, if 
he heard of this foul and audacious 
heresy ! Ought we not to rise up in our 
might and exhibit to the ridicule of 
the world, the presumption and false- 
hood of these villanous impostors—but 
no! there was a time— 
** Nonego hoc ferrem calidus juventa.” 


But we have not lived threescore years 
in the world without learning to bear 
with a great deal of human folly and 
human presumption, and so we will let 
them pass ; but if any one, after this 
our distinct proclamation, believes such 
stories, or that any one else but An- 
thony Poplar, in his proper and real 
erson, and thus called by his true and 
egal designation, as it is entered in 
the parish registry of his baptism and 
marriage, and in two leases that de- 
pend upon his life, (and long may their 
tenure last,) and in any other authentic 
document in which he is mentioned, 
doth sway the sceptre of this Magazine 
—no matter by what assertions the 
retender may endeavour to establish 
his claim, we cannot help, but can only 
mourn over human credulity, But of 
one thing we deem it right to caution 
men, and that is, that all letters sent 
otherwise than to ourselves, and all 
raises made to them otherwise than 
by ourselves, are null and void. 

And now, gentle reader, we trust we 
have said enough upon this subject, 
and so we will detain you no longer 
from our books ; and here is the first 
volume we spread before you. Look 
here at these splendid views. Well! 
rs will stop to read the title-page, you 

ave a soul, well, the title page is— 
Illustrations of the Landscape and Coast Sce- 
nery of Ireland, from drawings by George 


Petrie, R. H. A., A. Nicholl, and H. O'Neill. 
Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. 1835. 


Ah! this isa novelty---a book of the 
fine arts in Dublin ; yes, and a book 
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that might put to shame many of the 
more costly and boasted “ illustrations,” 
that have been published in the great 
metropolis. And why should we not 
be painters? why should [rishmen not 
have the genius to conceive, and the 
pencil to pourtray the grand design ? 
We have not, it is true, the cloudless 
and the sunny skies, that have lent 
their tints to the drawings of the 
Italian artists; but have we not the 
eternal boldness of the wild cliff, and 
the magnificent grandeur of the wild 
mountain? Can we not study nature, 
if not in all her loveliness, in all her 
majesty? But it is not true, that Irish- 
men are not painters—as false as that 
they are not poets—a heresy as foul as 
dishonouring to our country’s genius, 
as that which denies the existence of 
Anthony Poplar. But we must not 
run away into a poetical disquisition 
upon the genius of Irishmen; we will 
endeavour soberly to criticize. 

We have before us, part one of these 
illustrations : how many more parts are 
to come we know not, but we hope a 
great many. We trust that this effort 
to cultivate the fine arts among us, will 
be successful as it deserves. But in 
part one there are four views ; we will 
glance at them separately. 

The first view is of Benandanar, 
and the Stack, Port Moon, county of 
Antrim. There is something even in 
the name. English people think we 
spoil our romantic scenery by the bar- 
barous names we give our places. It 
is not true. No ; there is a richness and 
an expressiveness in our Irish names, 
that no other language equals. We 
could go over the names of “mountain 
fell and flood” in our own loved island, 
and challenge the Saxons to produce 
names so harmonious. Go Saxons, 
even to Derbyshire, romantic Derby- 
shire, if you will, and place the elegant 
and romantic names ye have given to 
the spots of natural beauty, (we do 
not choose to be more particular,) in 
competition with Benandanar—Benan- 
danar! why there is something grand 
in the very sound; as in Homer's 
rorvPaoeboo we hear the distant swell 
rising afar off in the mighty ocean, and 
rolling on with gradually increasing 
sound, until it dashes in thunder on 
the cliff. Benandanar!—repeat the 
name—and then look upon this exqui- 
site drawing of. the wild and magnifi- 
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cent headland of which that name is 
the verbal representative. Why, the 
coloring and sketching of the artist, 
is not a more faithful index of its cha- 
racter—wild, grand, and magnificent. 
But enough of the name—let us turn 
our attention to the drawing. It is 
the first of the four, and it is certainly 
the best. Mark the rock with its 
thousand columns hewn by nature’s 
own hand, rising column above column, 
and tier above tier, up to that lofty 
head that rises away in lone and 
proud, and distant grandeur, and rest- 
ing in solemn repose, as if it would 
frown away even the angry menace of 
heaven, that is scowling from that dark 
cloud ; while far, far below, the surges 
dash in their boisterous impotence, 
like the waves of faction, that roar in 
their restless littleness against the 
truth that is eternal and cannot be un- 
fixed. And there are the seagulls wing- 
ing their way across, and one or two 
of them dripping down to flap the bil- 
low with their broad strong wing ; a 
poet might fancy them the children of 
Ocean payne patting their aged pa- 
rent’s cheek ; and here just where we 
or you are supposed to stand, an old 
man, it is not Anthony Poplar, is re- 
turning home, unmoved by the magnifi- 
cence that is around him, with a basket 
of cockles or oysters, or may be sea- 
weed, upon his back, thinking, poor 
unpoetical soul, far more of his unro- 
mantic burden than of the grandeur 
that is around him. And yet may be 
that old man enjoys that wild scenery 
with far more real intensity of feeling, 
than the spruce and sentimental visitor, 
who would fold his arms and look 
mighty poetical and say nothing, unless 
he or she was a cockney or a cockney- 
ess; and might especially, if the latter 
say,“ Ola! tis mighty fine.” These surges 
have rocked that old man’s cradle ; 
that tempest that sweeps over them 
has sung the lullaby to his infant slum- 
bers ; and these cliffs and mountains 
have been the companions of his child- 
hood, and their beauty and grandeur 
can no longer move him—they are be- 
come apart of his old age. But come, 
we are getting too romantic, we have 
three more views to look upon, and so 
we will turn the page. The next is the 
lower lake of Killarney : it is beautiful, 
as beautiful as any thing we have seen. 
This one view is worth five times the 





price that Mr. Wakeman asks for the 
whole four, but we will say nothing 
about Killarney : it once was a sweet 
and a lovely spot, and there was a 
time when we would have loved to 
write about it; butit is changed. It is 
true the lake still spreads its glassy 
bosom mirroring the fleecy clouds of 
the still eveningsky,and Mangerton and 
Turk still rear their heads, just as they 
did forty years ago, when we used to 
wander there, in the hope that we 
mightaccidentally meet Kate Kearney, 
who was then a young and handsome 
girl, almost as bewitching as she is re- 
ported in the ballad, which, reader, has 
surely made her name familiar to your 
ears— 


** Oh, did you ne’er hear of Kate Kearney ? 
She lived” — 


then, “by the banks of Killarney”—and 
many an evening we have sat by the 
water’s edge, and been gladdened by 
“the glance of her eye,” which was not, 
you see, quite so fatal, after all. Kil- 
larney was then a fit subject for the 
theme of the poet’s enthusiasm—but, 
alas, it is sadly desecrated now. Every 
pert boarding-school miss, that sickens 
you with her drawing-room imperti- 
nences, las spent her summer at Kil- 
larney; and every inditer of miserable 
rhymes can perpetrate his aboiminable 
profanities, daring to whine in sickly 
common-place about those solitudes 
and those mountains that should be 
hallowed to those pure emotions of the 
soul, of which boarding-school misses 
and rhymists know nothing—neither 
of them have souls. Alas, poor Kil- 
larney! we wish some barrier of moun- 
tains, like that which encircled the 
happy valley of Rasselas, would inter- 
pose to protect you from the profana- 
tion of vulgar steps and vulgar eyes, 
to which each year your solitudes are 
exposed. The soul that is deeply, that 
is passionately, in love with nature, 
cannot bear that the vulgar eye of every 
soulless starer should pollute, by an 
unhallowed guze, her pure and enchant- 
ing beauties. But come, we will turn 
to the next one—it is a drawing of the 
great chamber of the Kingston cave—— 
the newly discovered subterranean 
wonder, that bids fair to rival the far- 
famed grotto of Antiparos; but this is 
a subject of which no artist could pre- 
sent an adequate idea, in a sketch such 
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as the one before us, and besides, we 
must hurry to a close, and so we will 
turn to the Meeting of the Waters.— 
This is the last, and the worst, of the 
set. The distant mountains are toler- 
ably done; but just look at that 
bridge and river, surely they are not 
like nature—why, we are vexed to 
see such a drawing bound up with 
the other three; and yet, perhaps, it is 
best so; they more than compensate 
for its defects. 

We confess that we are very anxious 
that this work should meet with suc- 
cess. It is all Irish—it is published in 
Ireland—the artists are Irish, and the 
views are of Irish scenery. We pro- 
mise ourselves « rich treat in the sub- 
sequent parts. We have as yet 
nothing from the pencil of George 
Petrie, and in the advertisement of the 
second part, we do not see the mention 
of his name—why is this? Surely even 
in the four drawings already engraved, 
there were subjects worthy of his genius 
and taste. Why did he not undertake 
the Vale of Ovoca, and prevent that 
— subject from being spoiled ?— 
and spoiled it has been, with all due 
deference to Mr. O'Neill. Ireland is 
proud of Petrie, and we will not be 
satisfied, unless, in a very early number, 
we see something from his pencil— 
some illustration in which his genius 
shall lend, if possible, additional en- 
chantment to tle scene that he pour- 
trays. 

The illustrations are to be brought 
out in monthly parts—each, like the 
present one, will contain four plates. 
We heartily recommend the under- 
taking to the patronage of every lover 
of Ireland, and of the fine arts. We 
do not know whether the drawings 
have all been taken or not, to complete 
the set. There are one or two spots, 
in the midst of enchanting scenery, 
where we would, if we had our choice, 
place Petrie with his pencil and port- 
folio. First, we would send him to the 
wild and lone defile in the county of 
Donegal, known by the name of the 
Gap of Barnsmore. It is a sudden 
break in a chain of mountains—it is 
something more than a quarter of a 
mile wide, and, perhaps, nearly two 
miles in length, and all the way the 
sides of the mountain steep are pre- 
cipitous on either side, corresponding 
just as if they had been rent asunder 


by nature’s hand, rise over a road as 
smooth and level as the great southern 
road to Naas; and a little stream of 
water winds gently backward and for- 
ward, alternately kissing the foot of 
either mountain. Mr. Petrie might 
go on about five miles from the little 
village of Stranorlar, along a bleak and 
desolate road—he will see the gap 
straight before him, and as he ap- 
proaches it the mountains wil] seem to 
separate to give him passage ; but he 
must not avail himself of their kind- 
ness. Just as he approaches the gap, 
he will see on his right—yes, it is on 
the right, unless the road is changed 
since we were there—an old and ruined 
castle, already consecrated by the pre- 
sence of genius—there Rapin com- 
posed his history, while he commanded 
a party stationed in that fort—so let 
Mr. Petrie choose his own place—upon 
this subject we are not competent to 
advise him: and if it be not sunset, let 
him faney it. The sun will sink right 
behind the gap—and if he wants to 
give his drawing more of reality, he 
may fall into the anachrism of repre- 
senting His Majesty’s Derry and Sligo 
mail winding along the smooth road that 
runs through the gap : it passes it about 
twelve at noon, but we will forgive Mr. 
Petrie if he drives it through at sunset 
—the pole may break, or the letters 
may be delayed, or a hundred accidents 
may occur to retard the coach, for the 
day of Mr. Petrie’s visit, until the time 
of eventide. So let him sit down and 
enjoy one of the most splendid views 
of natural magnificence that even 
Ireland can boast. 

As we have taken Mr. Petrie to 
Barnsmore, while we have him in the 
county Donegal, we will bring him to 
another place where he will find 
scenery well worthy of his delineation 
—we will carry him by our magic 
power to the little village of Ramullen, 
on the shore of Lough Swilly. There 
are many views in this wild and en- 
chanting neighbourhood that ought not 
to be forgotten in a series, pretending to 
be illustrations of the coast scenery of 
Ireland ; whether the lover of the wild 
and daring goes to where the northern 
ocean rolls on its never-ceasing bil- 
lows—for there are billows there on 
the calmest day—into the entrance of 
the lough—this, it is true, is a long 
way from Ramullen ; but any of the 
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fishermen will take Mr. Petrie down 
in a good, although perhaps not an 
elegant boat for half a crown; and he 
will sail down the lough and pass over 
the wreck of his majesty’s good ship 
Saldanha, which went down in the 
wild waters nearly twenty-four years 
ago, of a stormy December night, and 
every soul on board perished ; and if Mr. 
Petrie have as good eyes as his pilot, 
and if the day be clear, he will see down 
far under the green waters, her long 
black hull, just like a coffin, on the 
sand banks on which she went down ; 
or where she was drifted, for none 
escaped to tell the story of that dismal 
night. But it is not on the wreck of 
the Saldanha that we want him to 
look—let him raise his eyes to the 
cliffs and the headland about him—to 
the battery of Dunluce, resting in its 
might on the verge of a precipice, many, 
many feet above the ocean, that ever 
dashes in thunder at the base of the 
rock ; and rushes into caves that nature 
has excavated under it with a noise like 
the roaring of artillery ; or if he loves 
better the soft and picturesque, he 
need not go so far away from Ra- 
mullen, and he will find the shore all 
about it planted with oak woods down 
to the very water’s edge, and gently 
sloping up until you can mark the 
oaks becoming fewer, and then only a 
few stragglers, and then nothing but 
the bare rocks on the summit of the 
hill, thinly covered over with the wild 
heath. But Mr. Petrie must not be- 
come too enchanted with this lovely 
spot—there is a well there of which he 
must not drink, for some mystic charm 
belongs to its waters—like the lotus of 
the ancient Poets—that whoever drinks 
of that well will long to be in Ra- 
mullen, wherever they go. We would 
not wish this passion to seize on our 
artist ; for we want him far, far away 
from Ramullen. We are eccentric in 
our movement, and we will transport 
him to the county Cork. Every one 
has heard of Cove and of Gork harbour ; 
and of the Carrigaline river; and of 
the beauties of Glanmire; and of 
Rostellan, the magnificent seat of the 
Marquis of Thomond, the true heir 
to the honours of Bryan Borhoime— 
were all the irish kings’ descendants 
like the marquis, we are not sure but 
we might turn repealers ourselves. But 
these ure not things to which we de- 
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sire to call Mr. Petrie’s attention—he 
may sketch Rostellan, if he likes—and 
a splendid view he can have by choos- 
ing a proper spot; but we will take 
him to wilder scenes. He has surely 
heard of Ballycotton Island; it lies 
six or seven miles from the north of 
Cork harbour to the eastward; from 
Rostellan it is not very far away—he 
may go through the town of Cloyne, 
and he will of course stop to take a 
look at its round tower, which is one 
of the most perfect in Ireland—from 
this, any one will show him the way to 
Ballycotton—it is not more than four 
miles away. But we must have done. 
Were we to begin to talk of all the 
places with which our memory is fami- 
liar, and all the scenes of wildness and 
grandeur amid which we have wandered 
long ago, why we would far exceed 
the limits of our Magazine, and would 
have written a book inferior only to 
Cesar Otway’s Sketches of Irish 
Scenery—he is the only writer whom 
we would utterly despair of rivalling. 
At some future day we may, perhaps, 
enter the lists with him, and be con- 
tent, for once in our lives, to be only 
second best ; but now we must have 
done. We only hope, that in some 
future numbers of the illustrations, the 
Gap of Barnsmore, and Lough Swilly, 
and Ballycotton may not be forgotten. 

And all this, reader, we intend as a 
criticism upon the four views which Mr. 
Wakeman has published. It may not, 
perhaps, be like the criticisms you are 
accustomed to read: well, we will en- 
deavour to be more regular in those 
that are to follow. Our next volume is— 


The Naturalist’s Library. Ichthyology; vol I. 
—the Perch Family. By Sir William Jardine, 
Bart, Edinburgh: W. H, Lizars, 1835. 


It is not very long since we have had 
occasion to notice the two preceding 
volumes of this interesting and beauti- 
ful work; and we can do little more 
than repeat the warmest expressions of 
our approbation. This volume is pre- 
faced by a remarkably well-written and 
interesting memoir of the late Sir Jo- 
seph Bankes. The plates are executed 
with the same fidelity and beauty that 
distinguished those of the former vo- 
lumes, and the information is conveyed 
in the most clear and, at the same time, 
the most pleasing form, 
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Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. New 
edition, in eight volum::. Vols, Ist and 2d. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
1835. 

Mr. Murray is bringing out an edition 
of Boswell’s celebrated Life of Doctor 
Johnson, which is to be completed in 
eight volumes ; the two first of these are 
now before us. The design of the edition 
will, perhaps, be best understood by the 
following extract from the preface :— 


« The object of this undertaking is to 
place before the public, in an uniform and 
portable form, and at a very moderate 
price, all the existing materials for the bi- 
ography of Doctor Johnson, together with 
copious illustrations, critical, explanatory, 
and graphical. The collection will be 
comprised in eight volumes: one volume 
to be published on the first of every month, 
until the whole is completed. 

“The Life of Johnson by Boswell— 
the most interesting and instructive speci- 
men of biography that has ever been given 
to the world—must, of course, occupy the 
chief space andattention ; and that author’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides will 
be incorporated in the main narrative.” 


Edmund Burke said that Johnson 
appeared greater in Boswell’s volumes 
than in his own; and we do not envy 
the man who can contrive to read with- 
out both pleasure and profit “that cu- 
rious chapter in the history of man.” We 
hope to take an early opportunity of 
devoting some space to the biographical 
memoirs of this great and good man, 
and we intended to have reserved until 
then our notice of the undertaking in 
which Mr. Murray has engaged. But 
we have been so much pleased with 
the appearance of the first volume, that 
we could not refrain from bestowing on 
it, at the earliest opportunity, our most 
unqualified commendation. It is most 
judiciously edited, and most elegantly 
brought out. What book, indeed, comes 
from Albemarle-street that is not? 
There are three “graphical embellish- 
ments ;” a full-length portrait of the 
Doctor himself, taken from an original 
painting which is considered an admira- 
ble likeness—a view of the house in 
which he was born in Market-place, 
Lichfield, an ugly and oldfashioned 
building enough—and a copy of a most 
curious and interesting drawing, repre- 
senting the principal visitors at Tun- 
bridge Wells in the year 1748. Twenty- 
one distinguished individuals of the last 
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century are here sketched walking about 
in their oldfashioned dresses. Among 
the male portion of the company are, 
Doctor Johnson; DoctorGilbert, Bishop 
of Salisbury; the great Earl of Chatham ; 
and Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. We cannot conceive a more 
interesting group, or one more likely 
to arrest the attention and supply mate- 
rials for much and strange musing upon 
the things that have passed away. 

Of the second volume it is only neces- 
sary tosay, that itis fully equal to the first : 
the whole series will form one of the most 
beautiful and valuable, and, at the same 
time, the cheapest editions, that ever 
have issued from the British press. 


Twenty Sermons, Preached in St. Mary’s Cha- 
pel of Ease, by the Reverend Hugh White, 
A.M., Curate of St. Mary’s Parish. Fourth 
Edition. Dublin: William Curry & Co. 1835. 

Meditatious and Addresses, chiefly on the sub. 
ject of Prayer, by the same Author. Dub. 
lin: William Curry & Co, 1835. 


We have coupled these two volumes, 
because they are from the pen of the 
same author, and are so similar in style 
and composition, that their relationship 
may at once be traced. It always 
gives us pleasure to meet with the re- 
sult of the labours of the Christian Mi- 
nister. Mr. White is well known to 
our readers as one of the most popular 
preachers in the city. Those who 
read these volumes will be convinced 
that his popularity is deserved. The 
pure strain of genuine Christian feel- 
ing which breathes through the ser- 
mons brings to the reader the con- 
viction that the preacher himself is 
impressed with the importance of the 
truths which he teaches ; and there is 
a rich persuasiveness of eloquence that 
sustains, while it does not encumber 
by adventitious ornament, the gran- 
deur of the doctrines it conveys. It 
is a singular proof of the estimation in 
which a zealous and pious clergyman 
is sure to be held by an Irish congre- 
gation, that the first and second edi- 
tions of Mr. White’s sermons, were 
sold off almost on the day of their pub- 
lication. While the Irish Church 
possesses ministers like the pious 
and talented author of the volumes be- 
fore us, we never will despair of her 
ultimately obtaining the great end of 
her institution—the spread of the know- 
ledge of true religion. It is not much 
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to the credit of those who have the 
disposal of her preferments, that Mr. 
White, on the title-page of such vo- 
lumes, can add no higher appendix to 
his name than that of Curate. 


Home Happiness, or Three Weeks in Snow, 
Dublin; R, M, Tims, 1834, pp. 322, 12mo. 


The design of this unpretending 
little volume is to prove to a gay and 
dissipated world—that real happiness 
is not to be found in the crowded ball- 
room or the insipidness of the fashion- 
able party ; but in the still and peace- 
ful pleasures which may be enjoyed by 
the domestic fireside. The authoress, 
who confesses herself to have been a 
votary of fashion, was detained by an 
unexpected full of snow, for three 
weeks, in one of those houses which 
are sometimes to be met with, where 
people neither dance all night, nor yet 
sleep all day, and where there is some- 
thing thought of besides dress, and 
frivolity, and affectation. Her compul- 
sory residence made her a happy con- 
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vert to the pursuits of dulness; and, 
with the enthusiasm of a new convert, 
she has published the history of her 
change in the hopes of inducing others 
to follow her example. We wish her 
every success in her laudable design, 
and as many readers, and as many 
proselytes as she can possibly desire. 


The Elements of Geometry in General Terms, 
with Notes, and a variety of Problems. By 
the Rev. J. Luby, A.M., T.C.D. A new edi- 
tion. Dublin: Ekens, Anglesea-street. 1834 


This is a reprint of a work which 
the young mathematical student will 
find a useful help in preparing for his 
college examination. The problems 
and theorems are well selected, and will 
supply the student with abundant ma- 
terials for exercising his powers in dis- 
covering the proofs and solutions, The 
work is well printed and neatly brought 
out, as the technical phrase is, and 
should be in the hands of all the can- 
didates for honours, at the examinations 
of which Geometry is the subject. 





